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A BIS- 



D ISSERT ATION 

UPON THE 

GREEK COMEDY, 

Tranflated from Brumoy *. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

I CONCLUDE this work according to my pro- 
mife, with an account of the Comic Theatre, and 
intreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to pafs his cenfure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular perufal of 

* PubHftied by Mrs. Lennox in 4to, 1759. To the third volume 

of this work the following Advertifement is prefixed. " In this 

" volume, the Difcourfe on the Greek Comedy, and the General 

** Conclafion, are translated by the celebrated author of the Ram- 

" bier. The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a young 

" Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by the learned and in- 

** genious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Difcourfe upon the Cyclops, 

* € by John Bourrya, Efq. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, au * 

.** thor of the tranflation ofTibulhw." E. 
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i ADVERTISEMENT. 

this whole work. For, though it feems to be com- 
pofed of pieces of which each may precede or follow 
without dependance upon the other, yet all the parts, 
taken together, form a fyftem which would be de- 
frayed by their disjunction. Which way fhall we 
come at the knowledge of the ancients fhews, but 
by comparing together all that is left of them ? The 
value and neceflity of this comparifon determined me 
to publifli all, or to publilh nothing. Befides, the 
refle&ions on each piece, and on the general, tafte of 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without im- 
portance, have a kind of obfcure gradation, which I 
have carefully endeavoured to preferve, and of which 
the thread would be loft by him who fhould (lightly 
glance fometimes upon one piece, and fometimes 
upon another. It is a ftrudture which I have en- 
deavoured to make as near to regularity as I could, 
and which mud be feen in its full extent and in pro- 
per fucceflion. The reader who fkips here and there 
over the book, might make a hundred objeftions which 
are either anticipated, or anfwered in thofe pieces which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid fuch ftrefs upon 
the connexion of the parts of this work, that I have 
declined to exhauft the fubjeft, and have fupprefled 
many of my notions, that I might leave the judicious 
reader to pleafe himfejf by forming fuch conclufions 
as I fuppoled him like to difcover, as well as myfelf. 
I am not here attempting to prejudice the reader by an 
apology either for the ancients, or my own manner. I 
have not claimed a right of obliging others to deter- 
mine, by my opinion, the degrees of efteem which I 
think due to the authors of the Athenian Stage $ nor 
do I think that their reputation in the prefent time, 

ought 
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-ought to depend upon my mode of thinking or ex- 
preffing my thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 
judgment of the public. 



DISSERTATION, kc. 

I. T WAS in doubt a long time* whe- Reafonswhy A- 
1 ther I (hould meddle at all with r £tfZ*t* Y 
the Greek comedy, both, becaufe the without tranf- 
pieces which remain are very few, the Jf^S him cn * 
licentioufnefs of Arijtopbanes, their au* 
thor, is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to draw 
from the performances of a fingle poet, a juft idea of 
Greek comedy. Befides, it feemed that tragedy was 
fuflicient to employ all my attention, that I might 
give a complete reprefentation of that kind of writ- 
ing, which was moll efteemed by the Athenians and 
the wifer Greeks *, particularly by Socrates, who fet 
no value upon comedy or comic a&ors.' But the 
very name of that drama, which in polite ages, and 
above all others in our own, has been fo much ad- 
vanced, that it has become equal to tragedy, if not 
preferable, incline me to think that I may be partly 
reproached with an imperfedt work, if, after having 

• There was a Jaw which forbad any judge of the Areopagus to 
write comedy. 

B 2 gone 



4 A DISSERTATION on the 

gone as deep as I could into the nature of Greek tra- 
gedy, I did not at leaft fketch a draught of the 
comedy. 

I then confidered, that it was not wholly impoflible 
to furmount, at leaft in part, the difficulties which 
had ftopt me, and to go fomewhat farther than the 
learned writers *, who have publifhed in French fome 
pieces of Ariftofhanes ; not that I pretend to make 
large tranflations. The fame reafons which have 
hindered with refpeft to the more noble parts of the 
Greek drama, operate with double force upon my pre- 
fent fubjeft. Though ridicule, which is the bufinefs 
of comedy, be not lefs uniform in all times, than the 
paffions which are moved by tragic compofitions ; yet, 
if diverfity of manners may fometimes difguife the 
paffions themfelves, how much more greater change 
will be made in jocularities ? The truth is, that they 
are fo much changed by the courfe of time, that 
pleafantry and ridicule become dull and flat much 
more eafily than the pathetic becomes ridiculous. 

That which is commonly known by the term jocu- 
lar and comic, is nothing but a turn of expreffion, an 
airy phantom, that muft be caught at a particular 
point. As we lofe this point, we lofe the jocularity, 
and find nothing but dulnefs in its place. A lucky 
fally, which has filled a company with laughter, will 
have no effeft in print, becaufe it is fhewn fingle 
and feparate from the circumftance which gave it 
force. Many fatirical jefts, found in ancient books, 
have had the fame fate; their fpirit has evaporated by 
time, and have left nothing to us but infipidity. 

* Madame Dacier* M. Boivin. 

None 
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None but the moft biting paflages have preferved 
their points unblunted. 

But, befidcs this obje&ion, which extends univer- 
fally to all tranflations of Arijiofbanes y and many air 
luiions of which time has deprived us, there are 
loofe expreflions thrown out to the populace to raifc 
laughter from corrupt paffions, which are unworthy 
of the curiofity of decent readers, and which ought to 
reft eternally in proper obfcurity. Not every thing 
in this infancy of comedy was excellent, at lcaft it 
would not appear excellent at this diftancc of time, in 
comparifon of compofitions of the fame kind, which 
lie before our eyes ; and this is reafon enough to fave 
me the trouble of tranflating, and the reader that of 
perufing. As for that fmall number of writers who 
delight in thofe delicacies, they give themfelves very 
little trouble about tranflations, except it be to find 
fault with them ; and the majority of people of wit, 
like comedies that may give them pleafure, without 
much trouble of attention, and are not much dif- 
pofed to find beauties in diat which requires long de* 
dudtions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not ap- 
peared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but by 
force of argument, we had never been told of the Tro- 
jan war. 

On the other fide, Ariftopbanes is an author more 
confiderable than one would imagine. The Hiftory 
of Greece could not pafs over him, when it comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens ; this alone might 
procure him refpeft, even when he was not confi- 
dered as a comic poet. But when his writings are 
taken into view, we find him the only author from 
whom may be drawn a juft idea of the comedy of his 

B 3 age ; 
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age; and farther, we find in Ms pieces, that he 
often makes attacks upon the tragic writers, particu- 
larly upon the three chief, whofe valuable remains we 
have had under examination j and, what is yet worft, 
fell fometimes upon the flare, and upon the gods 
themfelves. 

The chief heads H. Thefe confiderations have de- 
efthisdifcomfe. termined me to follow, in my repre- 
sentation of this writer* the fame method which I 
have taken in feveral tragic pieces, which is that of 
giving an exaft analyfis as far as the matter would al- 
low, from which I deduce four important fyftems, 
Firft, Upon the nature of the comedy of that age, 
without omitting that of Menander** Secondly, 
Upon the vices and government of the Athenians* 
Thirdly, Upon the notion we ought to entertain of 
AriftophaniS) with refpefl: to Efchylus, Sophocles^ and 
Euripides, Fourthly, Upon the jefb which he makes 
upon the gods. Thefe things will not be treated in 
order, as a regular difeoiirfe feems to require, but 
will arifc fometimes feparately, fometimes together, 

from 

• Mtnan&r, an Athenian, fon of Di&ptthes and Htgeftratu* was 
apparently the moll eminent of the writers of the new comedy. 
He had been a fchpiar of Thcafhrajlus : his paffion for the women 
brought infamy upon him ; he was fquint-eyed, and very lively. 
Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Suida f , 
the eighty which he com po fed, and which are all faid to be tranf 
Jated by Terence, we have now only a few fragments remaining* 
He flourished about the neth Olympiad, 318 years before the 
ChriiUan iEra. He was drowned as he was bathing in the pott of 
PirtMJ- 1 have told in another place, what i* faid of one PbiUm*§ 
his antagonift, not fo good a poet as himfclf, but one who often 
gained the prize- This Pbittmem was older ;han him, and waa 

mtich 
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from the view of each particular comedy, and from 
the reflections which this free manner of writing will 
allow. I fhall conclude with a fhort view of the 
whole, and fo finifh my defign. 

III. I fhall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, 
and fo many others before her, have colle&ed of all 
that can be known relating to the hif- Hiftory of co. 
tory of comedy. Its beginnings are as mcd y* 
obfeure as thofe of tragedy, and there is an appear- 
ance that we take diefe two words in a more exten- 
five meaning ; they had both the fame original, that 
is, they began among the fcrftivals of the vintage, 
and were not diftinguifhed from one another but by 
a burlefque or ferious chorus, which made all the foul 
and all the body. But, if we give thefe words a 
ftridter fenfe, according to the notion which has fince 
been formed, comedy was produced after tragedy, 
and was in many refpe&s a fequel and imitation of 
the works of Efcbylus. It is in reality nothing more 
than an aftion fet before the fight, by the fame arti- 
fice of reprefentation. Nothing is different but the 
obje<5b, which is merely ridicule. This original of 
true comedy will be eafily admitted, if we take the 

much in fafhion in the time of Alexander the G+eat. He cxprefled 
all his wifhes in two lines, « To have health, and fortune, and 
4 pleafure, and never to be in debt, is all I defire. ' He was very 
covetous, and was pi&ured with his fingers hooked, (o that he let 
his comedies at a high price. He lived about a hundred years, 
fome fay a hundred and one. Many tales are told of his death ; 
Valerius Maximus fays, that he died with laughing at a little inci- 
dent : feeing an afs eating his figs, he ordered his fervant to drive 
her away; the man made no great hafte, and the afs eat them all. 
« Well done, fays Philemon, now give her fome wine.' Jpuhiu\ 
and Quintilian placed this writer much below Ma: under* but give 
him the fecond place. 

B 4 word 
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word of Horace, who muft have known better than 
us the true dates of dramatic works. This poet fup- 
ports the fyftem which I have endeavoured to efta- 
blifh in the fecond difcourfe * fo ftrongly as to amount 
to demonftrative proof. 

Horace f exprefles himfelf thus, cc Tbefpis is faid to 
" have been the firft inventor of a fpecies of tragedy, 
c< in which he carried about in carts, players fmeared 
* with the dregs of wine, of whom fome fung and 
c€ others declaimed." This was the firft attempt both 
of tragedy and comedy ; for ^Thefpis made ufe only of 
one fpeaker, without the leaft appearance of dialogue. 
« Efchylus afterwards exhibited them with more dig- 
€t nity. He placed them on a ftage, fomewhat above 
u the ground, covered their faces with mafks, put 
u bufkins on their feet, drefled them in trailing robes, 
€€ and made them fpeak in a more lofty ftyle." Ho- 
race omits invention of dialogue, which we learn from 
Ariftotle%. But, however, it may be well enough 
inferred from the following words of Horace ; this 
completion is mentioned while he fpeaks of Efchylus, 
and therefore to Efchylus it muft be afcribed : " Then 
" firft appeared the old comedy, with great fuccefs 
%f in its beginning." Thus we fee that the Greek 
comedy arofe after tragedy, and by confequence tra- 
gedy was its parent. It was formed in imitation of 
Efchylus, the inventor of the tragic drama ; or, to go 
yet higher into antiquity, had its' original from 
Homer, who was the guide of Efchylus. For, if we 
credit Ariftotle%, comedy had its birth from the 

• Greek Theatre, parti, vol. I. f Hor. Poet. v. 275. 

J Poet. ch. 4. § Poet. ch. 4. 

Margetes 9 
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Margetesy a fatirical poem of Homer, and tragedy 
from the Iliad and Odyffey. Thus the defign and ar- 
tifice of comedy were drawn from //<?- who is author 
mer and Efcbylus. This will appear lefs of comedy, 
furprifing, fince the ideas of the human mind are 
always gradual, and arts are feldom invented but by 
imitation. The firft idea contains the feed of the fe- 
cond ; this fecond, expanding itfelf, gives birth to a 
third ; and fo on. Such is the progrefs of the mind 
of man; it proceeds in its productions ftep by 
ftep, in the fame manner as nature multiplies her 
works by imitating, or repeatipg her own aft, when 
(he feems moft to run into variety. In this manner 
it was that comedy had its birth, its increafe, its im- 
provement, its perfeftion, and its diverfity. 

IV. But the queftion is, who was the happy author 
of that imitation, and that fhew, whether only one 
Uke Efcbylus of tragedy, or whether they were feve- 
ral ? for neither Horace, nor any before him, ex- 
plained this *. This poet only quotes three writers 

* < The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were 
* perceptible, and the authors of them unknown ; but comedy has 
' lain in obfeurity, being not cultivated, like tragedy, from the 
€ time of its original : for it was long before the magistrates began 
' to give comic chorufles. It' was firft exhibited by actors, who 

* played voluntarily, without orders of the magiftrates. from the 
' time that it began to take fome fettled form, we know its au- 

* thors, but are not informed who firft ufed maflcs, added prologues, 
' increafed the number of the actors, and joined all the other 
€ things which now belong to it. The firft that thought of forin- 
' ing comic fables, were Epicbarmus and Phormys, and consequently 

* this manner came from Sicily: Crates was the firft Athenian that 

* adopted it, and forfook the practice of grofs raillery that prevail- 
« ed before.' Ariftou ch. 5. Crates flourifhed in the 82d Olym- 
piad, 450 years before our i*Era, twelve or thirteen years before 
jlriflopbatus* 

who 
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who had reputation in the old Comedy* Eupolis*, 
Cratims f, and Ariftopbanes, of whom he fays> € That 
* they, and others who wrote in the fame way, re- 
c prehended the faults of particular perfons with excef- 
4 five liberty/ Thefe are probably the poets of the 
greatcft reputation, though they were not the firft, 
and we know the names of many others J. Among 
thefe three we may be fure that Arifiophanes had the 
greateft charader> fince not only the king of ' Perfia J 
cxpreffed <a high efteem of him to the Grecian am- 
bafladors, as of a man extremely ufeful to his coun- 
try, and Plate § rated him fo high, as to fay, that the 
graces refided in his bofom ; but likewife becaufe he 
is. the only writer of whom any comedies have made 
their way down to us, through the confufion of 
times. There are not indeed any proofs that he was 
the inventor of comedy, properly fo called, elpecially 
fince he had not only predeceflbrs who wrote in the 
lame kind, but it is at leaft a fign, that he had 
contributed more than any other to bring comedy to 

* EupoTis was an Athenian ; his death, which we (hall mention 
prefently, is reprefented differently by authors, who almoft aft 
agree that he was drowned. Elian adds an incident which defer ves 
to be mentioned : he fays (book x. Of Animals), that one Augeas of 
Eleufis, made Euftlis a prefent of a fine maflif, who was fo faithful 
to his matter as to worry to death a (lave who was carrying away 
lome of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Egene, 
his dog ftaid by his tomb till he perifhed by grief and hunger. 

f Cratinus of Athens, who was fon of Callimedcs, died at the age 
of ninety -feven. He compofed twenty comedies, of which nine 
had the prize : he was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

X Hertelius has collected the fentences of fifty Greek poets of the 
different ages of comedy. 

|| Interlude of the fecond a£t of the comedy intitled Tie At haruiens. 

§ Epigram attributed to Plato. 

the 
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the perfeftion in which he left it. We fliall, there* 
fore, not enquire farther, whether regular comedy was 
the work of a fingle mind, which feems yet to be 
unsettled, or of feveral contemporaries, fuch as thefe 
which Horace quotes. We muft diftinguifh three 
forms which comedy wore, in confequence of the 
genius of the writers, or of the laws of the magis- 
trates; and the change of the government of many 
into that of few. 

That comedy *, which Horace calls Thc M m y_ 
the ancient, and which, according to his die, and new 
account, was after Efcbylus, retained comcd /* 
fomething of its original ftate, and of the licentiouf- 
nefs which it pra&ifed, while it was yet without re- 
gularity, and uttered loofe jokes and abufe upon the 
paflers-by from the cart of Tbe/pis. Though it was now 
properly modelled, as might have been worthy of a 
great theatre and a numerous audience, and deferved 
the name of a regular comedy, it was not yet much 
nearer to decency. It was a reprefentation of real 
actions, and exhibited the drefs, the motions, and the 
air, as far as could be done in a mafk, of any one 
who was thought proper to be facrificed to public 
fcorn. In a city fo free, or to fay better, fo licen- 
tious as Athens was at that time, nobody was fpared, 
not even the chief magiftrate, nor the very judges, 
by whofe voice comedies were allowed or prohibited. 
The infolence of thofe performances reached to open 
impiety, and fport was made equally with men and 

* This hiftory of the three ages of comedy, and their different 
characters is taken in part from the valuable frngnunts of Pia- 
iwius* 

gods. 
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gods*. Thefe are the features by which the greateft 
part of the compofitions of Arijlopbanes will be known* 
In which it may be particularly obferved, that not 
the leaft appearance of praife will be found, and there- 
fore certainly no trace of flattery or fervility. 

This licentioufhefs of the poets, to which in fome 
fort Socrates fell a facrifice, at laft was reftrained by 
a law* For the government, which was before fhared 
by all the inhabitants, was now confined to a fettled 
number of citizens. It was ordered, that no man's 
name fliould be mentioned on the ftage-j but poe- 
tical malignity was not long in finding the fecret of 
defeating the purpofe of the law, and of making 
themfelves ample compenfation for the reftraint laid 
upon authors, by the neceffity of inventing falfe 
names. They fet themfelves to work upon known 
and real chara&ers, fo that they had now the advan- 
tage of giving a more exquifite gratification to the 
vanity of poets, and the malice of fpe&ators. One 
had the refined pleafure of fetting others to guefs, 
and the other that of gueffing right by naming the 
mafks. When pi&ures are fo Uke, that the name is 
not wanted, nobody infcribes it. The confequence 
of the law, therefore, was nothing more than to 
make that done with delicacy, which was done grofsly 
before - y and the art, which was expe&ed would be 
confined within the limits of duty, was only partly 
tranfgrefied with more ingenuity. Of this Ariftopbanes y 
who was comprehended in this law, gives u&good 
examples in fome of his poems. Such was that 
which was afterwards called the middle comedy. 

* It will be {hewn how and in what fenfe this was allowed. 

Thfr 
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The new comedy, or that which followed, was again 
an excellent refinement, prefcribed by the magiftrates, 
who, as they had before forbid the ufe of real names, 
forbad afterwards real fubje&s, and the train of cho- 
rufles * too much, given to abufe: fo that the poets 
law themfelves reduced to the neceflity of bringing 
imaginary names and fiibjeds upon the ftage, which 
at once purified and enriched the theatre ; for co- 
medy from that time was no longer a fury armed 
with torches, but a pleafing and innocent mirror of 
human life.., 

Cbacmpeint avec art dans ce nouveau mircir 
S*y vit avec plaifir, ou crut ne s y y pas voir ! 
U aware des premiers rit du tableau jidclle 
D'un avare/ouvent trace fur fin modelk ; 
Et millefois un fat firument exprime 
Mictmnut le portrait fur fai-meme forme f. 

The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in pro- 
priety of Ipeech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all this after fo many writers but juft to recaH it to 
memory, and to add to what they have faid, fomething 
which they have omitted, a Angular effeft of public 
edifts appearing in the fucceflive progrefs of the art. 
A naked hiftory of poets and of poetry, fuch as has 
been often. given, is a mere body without foul, unlefs 
it be enlivened with an account of the birth, progrefs, 
and perfedtion of the art, and of the caufes by which 
they were produced. 

* Perhaps the chorus was forbid in the middle age of the co- 
medy. Platonius feeras to fay ic. 
f Defpreaux Art. Poet, chant. 8. 

YI. To 
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VI. To omit nothing eflentlal which concerns 
The Latin co- this part, we fhail fay a word of the 
medy. Latin comedy* When die arts pafled 

from Greece to Rome, comedy took its turn among: 
the reft : but the Romans applied themfelves only to 
the new fpecies, without chorus or perfonal abufe ; 
though perhaps they might have played fome tranfla- 
tions of the old or the middle comedy* for Pliny 
gives an account of one which was reprefented in his 
own time. But the Roman corned y, which was mo- 
delled upon the laft fpecies of the Greek, hath never* 
thelefs its different ages, according as its authors 
were rough or polifhed. The pieces of Livitts An- 
drmicus*} more ancient and lefs refined than thofe 
of the writers who learned the art from him, may be 
laid to compole the firft age> or the old Roman co- 
medy and tragedy. To him you muft join Nevius 
his contemporary, and EtmiuSy who lived fome years 
after him. The fecond age comprifes Pacuvius, Cm- 
Mm, Accius, and Flaunts* unlefe it fhall be thought 
better to reckon Plautus with Terence* to make the 
third and highefi: age of the Latin comedy, which 
may properly be called the new comedy, elpecially 
with regard to Terence, who was the friend ofLelius, 
and die faidiful copier of Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themfelves with 
this order of fucceffion, diftinguifhed their comedies 
by the drefles f °f ^e players- The robe, called 
pr*etexta, with large borders of purple, being the for- 
mal dreis of magiftrates in their dignity, and in the 

* The year of Rome 5 14, tht firft year of the 1 35 th Olympiad. 

exercifc 
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cxercife of their office, the adtors, who had this drels, 
gave its name to the comedy* This is the fame 
with that called trabeata * $ from Tralua, the drefs 
of the confuls in peace, and the generals in triumph. 
The fecond fpecies introduced the fenators not in 
great offices, but as private men; this was called 
tfoges, from Togata. The laft fpecies was named 
Taiermria, from the tunic, or die common drefs of 
the people, or rather from the mean houfes which 
were painted on the fcene. There is no need of 
mentioning the farces, which took their name and 
original from Atella, an ancient town of Campania in 
Italy, becaufe they differed from the low comedy 
only by greater licentioufnefs * nor of thofe which 
were called Palliates, from the Greek, a cloak, in 
which the Greek chara&ers were drafted upon the 
Roman flbagc, becaufe that habit only diftinguifhed the 
nation, not the dignity or character, like thofe which 
have been mentioned before. To lay truth, thefe 
are but trifling diftinftions ; for, as we fhall fhew in 
the following pages, comedy may be more ufefully 
and judicioufly diftinguiflied, by the general nature of 
its fubjefts. As to the Romans, whether they had, or 
had not, reafon for thefe names, they have left us fo 
little upon the fubjedt which is come down to us, 
that we need hot trouble ourfelves with a diftin&km 
which affords us no folid fatisfk&ion. Plantus and 
Terence, the only authors of whom we are in poflef- 
fion, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 
comedy, with refpefl: at leaft to their own times, than 

* Suet, de Claris Grammar fays, that C. Gelijffus, librarian U) Jv- 
gujlv.s, was the author of it. 

can 
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can be received from names and terms, from which 
we have no real exemplification, 

VII- Not to go too far out of our way, let us re- 
turn to AriftopbGneSy the only poet in whom we can 

The Greek Cfl- nOW fiild t,ie Griek C0med y* He IS 

rocdy is reduced the fingle writer, whom the violence 
only 10 Jrijh- of dme has - n fome d f , 

phones. . # D r 

after having buried in darknefs, and 
almoft in forgetfulncfs, fo many great men, of whom 
we have nothing but the names and a few fragments, 
and fuch flight memorials as are fcarcely fufficient to 
defend them againfl the enemies of the honour of an- 
tiquity ; yet thefe memorials are like the laft glimmer 
of the letting fun, which fcarce affords us a weak and 
fading light : yet from this glimmer we muft endea- 
vour to coll eft rays of fufficient ftrength to form a 
picture of the Greek comedy approaching as near as 
poffible to the trudi. 

Of the perfonal charafter of Ariftopkanes little is 
known i what account we can give of it muft there- 
fore be had from his comedies. It can fcarcely be 
faid with certainty of what country he was: the 
invetflives of his enemies fo often called in queftion 
his qualification as a citizen, that they have made it 
doubtful Some faid, he was of Rhodes^ others of 
Egena^ a little iiland m the neighbourhood, and all 
agreed that he was a ftrangen As to himfelf, he faid 
that he was the fon of Philips and born in the Cyda- 
ihmian quarter j but he confefled that fome of his 
fortune was in Egena 3 which was probably the origi- 
nal feat of his family. He w + as, however, formally 
declared a citizen of Athens^ upon evidence, whether 
good or badj upon a decifive judgment, and this for 
3 having 
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having made his judges merry by an application of 
a faying of Telemacbus *, of which this is the fenfc : 
a I am, as my mother tells me, the Ton of Philip § 
f * for my own part, I know little of the matter, for 
" what child knows his own father ?*' This piece of 
merriment did him as much good, as Archias received 
from the oration of Cicera f, who faid that that poet 
was a R&man citizen* An honour which, if he had 
not inherited by birth * he deferved for his genius* 

Ariftopbams % flourifhed in the age of the great 
men of Gma $ particularly of Socrates and Euripides^ 
bath of which he outlived. He made a great figure 
during the whole Peioponneftan war* not merely as a 
comic poet by whom the people were diverted, but as 
the cenfor of the government* as a man kept in pay 
by the ftate to reform it, and almoft to aft the part 
of the arbitrator of the public* A particular account 
of his comedies will beft let us into his perfonal cha- 
racter as a poet, and into the nature of his genius, 
which is what we are moft interefted to know. It 
will, however, not be amifs to prepofleis our readers 
a little by the judgments that had been paflfed upon 
him by the critics of our own time, without for- 
getting one of the ancients that deferves great 
relpeft* 

VIIL u Ariftophtmes" fays father Ra- 

pht, *' is not exaft in the contrivance 

tc of his fables j his fiftions are not 

probable; he brings real charafters upon the ftage 

too coarfely and too openly, Socrates^ whom he 



cenfured and 
praifed. 



■ HemiTt Odjtffj. f Qrat* pro Jrchia Patta. 

X In ihe 85th year of the Olympiad, 437 before oar JEti, and 
317 of the foundation of Rem* 

Vol* III* C ridicules 
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" ridicules fo much in his plays, had a more delicate! 
Cf turn of burlefque than himfelf, and had his merri*- 
\ Q ment without his impudence. It is true> that Arif- 
u topbanes wrote antidft the copfgfion and licentiouf- 
u nefs of the oM. eotfiedy, and he was well acquainted 
fC with the humour of the Athenians, to whom un-» 
"^common merit always gave difguft and thferefore 
u he made the eminent tmn of his time the fubjfeft 
" of his merriment. But the too great defiue which 
* c he had tp delight the people by <?xpofing worthy 
cc charafters upon the Sage, made him at the. lame 
* c time an unworthy man ; and the turn of his gehius 
" to ridicule was disfigured and corrupted by the in- 
f€ delicacy and outrageoufnefs of his manners. After 
<c all, his pleafanttry ponfifts chiefly in new-coined 
" puffy language. The-difh of twenty^-fix fyllables, 
M€ which he gives in his iaft fcene of his Fetkale Or a* 
cc tors* wpuW pleafe few taftes in bur days. His Ian- 
" guage is fometimea obfeure, perplexed and vulgar, 
<f and his frequent play with words, his oppofitions 
" of contradictory terms, his mixture of tragic and 
K comic, of ferious and burlefque, are all flat j and 
." his jocularity, if you examine it to the bottom, is 
<c all falfe. Menander is diverting in a moi e elegant 
" manner ; his ftyle is pure, clear, elevated, and na- 
" tural -, he perfuades like an orator, and inftru&s 
" like a philofopher ; and if we may venture to 
u judge upon the fragments which remain, it appears 
" that his pidhires of civil life are pleafing, that he 
" makes every one fpeak according to his charadter, 
" that every man may apply his pictures of life to 
" himfel£ becaufe he always follows nature, and feels 
" for the perfonages which he brings upon the ftage. 
x « To 
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Cc To conclude, Plutarch ', in his companion of thefc 
«/ authors, fays, that the Mufe of Ari/lopbanes is an 
" abandoned proftitute, and that otMenander a modeft 
cc woman." 

It is evident that this whole chara&er is taken from 
Plutarch. Let us now go on with this remark of fa- 
ther Rapin, fince we have already lpoken of the Latin 
comedy, of which he gives us a defcription. 

u With refpeft to the two Latin comic poets, Plau- 

« tus is ingenious in his defigns, happy in his concept 

u dons, and fruitful of invention. He has, however, 

<c according to Horace, fome low jocularities, and 

" thofe imart layings, which made the vulgar laugh, 

<c made him be pitied by men of higher tafte. It is 

<€ tnxcy that fome of his jefts are extremely good, but 

ic others likewife are very bad. To this every man 

<c is expofed, who is too much determined to make 

%c fatties of merriment ; they endeavour to raife that 

* € laughter by hyperboles, which would not arife by 

« a juft reprefeutation of things. Plautus is not quite 

u fo regular as Terence in the fcheme of his defigns, 

xc or in the diftribution of his afts, but he is more 

<f fimple in his plot ; for the fables of Terence are 

" commonly complex, as may be feen in his Andrea, 

<c which contains two amours. It was imputed as a 

" fault to Terence, that, to bring more a&ion upon 

* the ftage, he made one Latin comedy out of two 

u Greek-, but then Terence unravels his plot more na- 

" turally than Plautus, which Plautus did more na- 

<c turally than Arijlapbanes -, and though defar calls 

" Terence but one half of Menander, becaufe, though 

" he had foftnefs and delicacy, there was in him 

" fome want of fprightlinefs and ftrength -, yet he has 

C 2 written 
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t€ written in a manner fo natural and fo judicious, 
(( that, though he was then only a copy, he is noV 
€t an original No author has ever had a more exaift 
" fenfe of pure nature. Of Cecilius^ fince we have 
<c only a few fragments, I Ihall fay nothing. All 
M that we know of him is told us by Varrus % that he 
" was happy in the choice of fubjefts/' 

Rapin omits many others for the fame reafon, that 
we have not enough of their works to qualify us for 
judges. While we are upon this fubjeft, it will 
perhaps not difpleafe the reader to fee what that cri- 
tic^ opinion is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere, It 
will appear, that, with refpedt to Lopes de Vega f he 
is rather too profufe of praife; that in Ipeaking of 
Molierei he is too parfimonious. This piece will, 
however, be of uie to our defign, when we lhall ex- 
amine to the bottom what it is that ought to make 
the charafter of comedy, 

" No man has ever had a greater genius for comedy 
cc than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility 
<c of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and 
w a wonderful readinefs of compofition ; for he has 
CT written more than three hundred comedies. His 
" name alone gave reputation to his pieces \ for his re- 
" putation was fo well eftablifhed, that a work, which 
u came from his hands, was iure to claim the ap- 
u probation of the public. He had a mind too ex- 
** tenfive to be fubjefted to rules, or reftrained by 
u limits. For that reafon he gave himfelf up to his 
cc own genius, on which he could always depend 
** with confidence. When he wrote, he confulted no 
u other laws than the tafte of his auditors, and regu- 
* lated his manner more by the fuccefe of his work 

$i than 
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cc than by the rules of reafon, Thus he difcarded all 
€€ fcruples of unity, and all the fuperftition of proba- 
€€ bility." (This is certainly not faid with a defigri 
to praife him, and muft be connefted with that which 
immediately follows.) " But as for the moft part, 
c< he endeavours at too much jocularity, and carries 
" ridicule to too much refinement j his conceptions 
cc are often rather happy than juft, and rather wild 
" than natural; for, by fubtilizing merriment too far, 

* it becomes too nice to be true, and his beauties lofe 
ff their power of (hiking by being too delicate and 
n acute. 

" Among us, nobody has carried ridicule in co- 
u medy farther than Moliere. Our ancient comic 
** writers brought no characters higher than fervants, 
? c to make fport upon the theatre i but we are di- 
€€ verted upon the theatre of Moliere by marquifes 
cc and people of quality. Others have exhibited in 
? c comedy no (pecies of life above that of a citizen ; 
" but Moliere fhews us all Paris, and the court. He 
cc is the only man amongft us, who has laid open 
" thofe features of nature by which he is exaftly 

* marked, and may be accurately known. The 
" beauties of his pidtures are (6 natural, that they 
" are*felt by perfons of the lead difcernment, and his 
" power of pleafantry received half it force from his 
" power of copying. His Mifanthrope is, in my opi- 
" nion, the moft complete, and likewife the moft 
" Angular chara&er that has ever appeared upon the 
cc ftage : but the difpofition of his comedies is always 
" defective fome way or another. This \s all which 
" we can obferve in general upon comedy." 

C 3 Such 
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Such are the thoughts of one of the moft refined 
judges of works of genius, from which, though they 
are not all oraculous, fome advantages may be drawn, 
as they always make fome approaches to truth. 

Madame Dacier*> having her mind full of the 
merit of * Ariftophanes> expreffes herfelf in this manner ; 
€€ No man had ever more difcernment than him, in 
<c finding out the ridiculous, nor a more ingenious 
c< manner of (hewing it to others. His remarks are 
€t natural and eafy, and, what very rarely can be 
<c found, with great copioufnefs he has great delicacy, 
" To fay all at once, the Attic wit, of which the an- 
<c cients made fuch boaft, appears more in Arifto- 
" phanes than in any other that I know of in anti- . 
" quity. But what is moft of all to be admired in 
cf him is, that he is always fo much matter of the 
<c fubjeft before him, that, without doing any vio- 
" lence to himfelf, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
" rally things which at firft appeared moft diftant 
« from his purpofe ; and even the moft quick and 
f< unexpetted of his defultory {allies appear the ne- 
" ceflary confequence of the foregoing incidents. This 
" is that art which fets the dialogues of Plato above 
" imitation, which we muft confider as fo many dra- 
" matic pieces, which are equally entertaining by the 
" adtion and by the dialogue. The ftyle of Arifto- 
*' phanes is no lefs pleafing than his fancy ; for, be- 
<f fides its clearnefs, its vigour, and its fweetnefs, 
" there is in it a certain harmony fo delightful to 
" the ear, that there is no pleafure equal to that of 
" reading it. When he applies himfelf to vulgar 

• Preface to Plautus. Paris, 1684. 

<f mediocrity 
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* c mediocrity of ftyle, he defcends without meannefs : 
€€ when he attempts the fublime, he is eletated with- 
€C out obfeurky 5 and no man has ever had the art of 
" blending all the different kinds of writing (b equally 
" together. After having ftudied all that is left us 
€C of Grecian learning, if we have not read Ariftopbanes, 
€€ we cannot yet know all the charms and beauties of 
m that language." 

IX. This is a pompous elogium: but piutareb's fen • 
let us fufpend our opinion, and hear that of timent upon A- 
Plutarch, who, being an ancient, well die- ^«*X! *" 
ferves our attention, at leaft after we have 
heard the moderns before him. This is then the 
fum of his judgment concerning Ariftopbanes and Me- 
nander. To Menander he gives die preference, without 
allowing much competition. He objedb to Ariftopbanes, 
that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that he 
writes rather to the crowd than to men of charadter; 
that he afFefts a ftyle obfeure and licentious, tragical, 
pompous, and mean, fometimes ferious, and fometimes 
ludicrous, even to puerility j that he makes none of his 
perfonages fpeak according to any diftindt character, fo 
that in his fcenes the fon cannot be known from the fa- 
ther, the citizen from the boor, the hero from the Ihop- 
keeper, or the divine from the ferving-man. Whereas 
the diftion of Menander, which is always uniform and 
pure, is very juftly adapted to different charafters, rifing 
when it is neceflary to vigorous and fprightly comedy, 
yet without tranfgrefTing the proper limits, or loling 
fight of nature, in which Menander, fays Plutarch, has 
attained a perfection to which no other writer has arrived. 
For, what man, befides himfelf, has ever found the art 
of making a di&ion equally fuitable to tfomen and c!: : U 

C 4 dren 1 
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dren, to old and young, to divinities and heroes ? Now 
Menander has found this happy fecret, in the equality 
and flexibility of his di&ion, which, though always the 
lame, is neverthelefs different upon different occafions ; 
like a current of clear water (to keep clofely to the 
thoughts of Plutarch) % which running through banks 
differently turned, complies with all their turns back- 
ward and forward, without changing any thing of its 
qatMre or its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a part of 
the merit of Menander ', that he began very young, and 
was flopped only by old age, at a time when he would 
have produced the greateft wonders, if death had not 
prevented him. This, joined to a refleftion, which he 
makes as he returns to Arijlvphanes* ftiews that Jrifto- 
phanes continued a long time to difplay his powers : for 
his poetry, fays Plutarch, is a [trumpet that affefts fome- 
times the airs of a prude* but whofe impudence cannot 
be forgiven by the people, and whofe affefted modefty 
is defpifed by men of decency. Menander, on the con- 
trary, always fliews himfelf a man agreeable and witty, 
a companion defirable upon the ftage, at table, and in 
gay aflemblies ; an extraft of all the treafures of Greece, 
who deferves always to be read, and always to plcafe* 
His irrefUtible power of perfuafion, and the reputation 
which he has had, of being the beft mafter of language 
of Grace, fufficiently fhews the delightfulnefs of his ftyle, 
Upon this article q( Menander, Plutarch does not tcnow 
how to make an end : he fays, that he is the delight of 
philofophers fatigued with ftudy ; that they ufe his works 
as a meadow enamelled with flcwers, where a purer air 
gratifies the fenfe; that, notwithflanding the powers of 
the other comic poets of Athens, Menander has always 
been conlidered as poffefllng a fek peculiar xp himfdf, 

drawn 
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drawn from the fame waters that gave birth to Venus. 
That, on the contrary, the fait of Arijlcphanes is bitter, 
keen, coarfc, and corrofive* that one cajtnot cell whether 
his dexterity, which has been fo much boafted, confifls 
not more in the characters than in the exprefllon, for he 
is charged with playing often upon words, with afFefting 
antithetical allufions ; that he has fpoiled the copies which 
he endeavoured to take after nature ; that artifice in his 
plays is wickednefs, and Gmplirity, brutilhnels; that his 
jocularity ought to raife hifies rather than laughter; that 
his amours haye more impudence than gaiety j and that 
he has not fo much written for men of underftanding, 
as for minds blackened with envy and corrupted with 
debauchery* 

X. After fuch a character there feems The jaffifica- 
jio need of going further ; and one would Jg of '**'*" 
think, that it would be better to bury for 
ever the memory of fo hateful a writer, that makes us 
Jo poor a recompenfe for die lofs q(MfnmJer M who can- 
not be recalled , But, without fhewing any mercy to the 
indecent or malicious fallies of AriJtophaneS) any more 
than to Plautus his imitator, or at leaft the inheritor of 
his genius, may it not be allowed us to do, with refped; 
to him, what, if I miftake not, Ljurctins * did to Eitr 
mies 3 from whole muddy verles he gathered jewels ? 
Etmi deftercon gemmas* 

Befides, we muft not believe that Plutarch^ who lived 
more than four ages after Menarifcr, and more than five 
after Jriftopbane$> has patted fo e*a£t a judgment upon 
both, but that it may be fit to re-examine it* Plaio f 
the contemporary of Ariflophtwes* thought very diffe- 
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rently, at leaft of his genius; for, \h his piece called 
The Entertainment, he gives that poet a diftinguifhed 
place, and makes him fpeak, according to his charac- 
ter, with Socrates himfelf * from which, by the way, 
it is apparent, that this dialogue of Plato was compofed 
before the time that Ariftophanes wrote his Clouds 
againft Socrates. Plato is likewife faid to have fent a 
copy of drift ophanes to Dmyftus the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligendy, if he would attain a complete 
judgment of the ftate of the Athmian republic. 

Many other fcholars have thought, that they might 
depart fomewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. Frifcb- 
Unusy for example, one of the commentators upon 
Ariftopbanes, though he juftly allows his tafte to be 
lefs pure than that of Menander y has yet undertaken 
his defence againft the outrageous cenfure of the an- 
cient critic. In the firft place, he condemns without 
mercy his ribaldry and obfcenky. But this part, fo 
worthy of contempt, and written only for die lower 
people, according to the remark of Boivin, bad as it 
is, after all is not the chief part which is left of Artf- 
Upbanes. I will not fay with Frifchlinus, that Plutarch 
fceips in this to contradift himfelf, and in reality 
commends the poet, when he accufes him of having 
adapted his language to the ftage ; by the ftage, in 
this place, he meant the theatre of Farces, on which 
tew mirth and buffoonry was exhibited. This plea 
of FrifcUinus is a mere cavil ; and though the poet 
had obtained his end, which was to divert a corrupted 
populace, he would not have been lefs a bad man, nor 
kfe a defpiGable poet, notwithstanding the excufe of his 
defender. To be able in the higheft degree to divert 
fools and libertines, will not make a poet : it is not, 

therefore^ 
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therefore, by this defence that we muft juftify the 
chara&er of Ariftopbanes. The depraved tafte of the 
crowd, who once drove away Cratinus and his company, 
becanfe the fcenes had not low buffbonry enough for 
their tafte, will not juftify Ariftopbanes, Gnce Menander 
found a way of changing the tafte by giving a fort of 
comedy, not indeed fo modeft as Putarcb reprefents it, 
but lefs licentious than before. Nor is Ariftopbanes 
better juftified by the reafon which he himfelf offers, 
when he fays, that he exhibited debauchery upon the 
ftage, not to corrupt the morals, but to mend them. 
The fight of grofs faults is rather a poifon than a re- 
medy. 

The apologift has forgot one reafon, which appears 
to me eflential to a juft account. As far as we can 
judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands all the 
plays of Ariftopbanes, which were at leaft fifty in num- 
ber. In thefe he faw more licentioufnefs than has 
come to our hands, though in the eleven that are 
ftill remaining, there is much more than could be 
wiflied. 

Plutarch cenfures him in the fecond place for play- 
ing upon words ; and againft this charge Frifchlinus 
defends him with lefs (kill. It is impofiible to exem- 
plify this in French. But after all, this part is fo 
little, that it deferved not fo fevere a reprehenfiorv, 
efpecially fince amongft thofe fayings, there are fome 
fo mifchievoufly malignant, that they became pro- 
verbial, at leaft by the fting of their malice, if not by 
the delicacy of their v/it. One example will be fuf- 
ficient : fpeaking of the tax-gatherers, or the excife- 
men of Athens, he crufhes them at once by obferving, 
non quod ejfent r^i») Jed Aauial. The word lamia figni- 
• ' fied 
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fied walking fpirits, which, according to the vulgar 
notion, devoured men ; this makes the fpirit of the 
iarcafm againft the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language ; but if any thing as good 
had been faid in France on the like occafion, it would 
have Jafted too long, and, like many other fayings 
amongft us, been too well received. The beft is, that 
Plutarch hiipfejf confeffes that it was extremely ap- 
plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of tragic and comic 
flyle. This accufation is certainly true i Arijlophanes 
often get$ into the bufltin : but we muft examine upon 
what occafion. He does not take upon him the charac- 
ter of a tragic writer ; but, having remarked that his 
trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had been juft 
weeping, he is eternally ufing the fame craft ; and there 
is fcarce any tragedy or (biking paffage known by 
memory by the Athenians, which he does not turn into 
merriment, by throwing over it a drefs of ridicule and 
burlefque, which is done fometimes by changing or 
tranfpofing the words, and fometimes by an unexpe&ed 
application of the whole fentence. Thefe are the fhreds 
of tragedy, in which he arrays the comic mufe, to make 
her ftill more comic. Cratinus had before done the 
lame things and we know that he made a comedy 
called Ulyjfes, to burlefque Homer and his Odyjfeyi which 
fliews, that the wits and poets are, with refpedt to one 
another, much the fame at all times, and that it was at 
Athens as here. I will prove this fyftem by fa<5ts, par^ 
ticqUfly with refpeft to the merriment of Arijlopbanes 
upon qur three celebrated tragedians. This being the 
cafe, the mingled ftyle of Ariftoftyanes will, perhaps, nqt 

deferve 
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tleferve fb much cenfure as Plutarch has vented. Wc 
have no need of the Travefty of Virgil^ nor the parodies 
of our own time, nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to fhew 
us that this medley may have its merit upon particular 
occafions. 

The fame may be faid in general of his obfcurity, his 
meannefles, and his high flights, and of all the feeming 
inequality of ftyle, which puts Plutarcbin a rage. Thefe 
cenfares can never be juft upon a poet, whofe ftyle has 
always been allowed to be perfectly Attic, and of an 
Attuifm which made him extremely delightful to the 
lovers of the Athenian tafte. Plutarch, perhaps, rather 
means to blame the choruffes, of which the language is 
lometimes elevated, fometimcs burlefque, always very 
poetical, and therefore in appearance not fuitable to 
comedy. But the chorus, which had been borrowed 
from tragedy, was then all the fafhion, particularly for 
pieces of fatire, and Ariftopbanes admitted them like the 
other poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle 
comedy ; whereas Menander fuppreffed them, not fo 
much in compliance with his own judgment, as in obe- 
dience to the public edi&s. It is not, therefore, this 
mixture of tragic and comic that will place Ariftopbanes 
below Menander. 

The fifth charge is, that he kept no diftin&ion of 
charadter ; that, for example, he makes women fpeak 
like orators, and orators like (laves : but it appears by 
the characters which he ridicules, that this objection falls 
of itfelf. It is fufficient to fay, that a poet who painted, 
not imaginary characters, but real perfons, men well 
known, citizens whom he called by their names, and 
/hewed in drefies like their own, and mafks refembling 
their faces, whom he branded in the fight of a whole 
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city, extremely haughty and full of derifionj it is fuffi- 
cient to fay, that fuch a poet could never be fuppofed 
to mifs his chara&ers. The applaufe, which his licen- 
tioufnefs produced, is too good a juftification ; befides, 
if he had not fucceeded, he expofed himfelf to the fate 
ofEupolis, who in a comedy called the Drowned Man y 
having imprudently pulled to pieces particular perfons, 
more powerful than himfelf, was laid hold of, and 
drowned more effe&ually than thofe he had drowned 
upon the open ftage, 

The condemnation of the poignancy of drijiopbanes, 
as having too much acrimony, is better founded. Such 
was the turn of a fpecies of comedy, in which al! licen- 
tioufhefs was allowed ; in a nation which made every 
thing a fubjedt of laughter, in its jealoufy of immoderate 
liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and fu- 
periority ; for die genius of independency naturally pro- 
duces a kind of fatire more keen than delicate, as may 
be eafily obferved in moft of the inhabitants of iflands* 
If we do not fay with Longinus, that a popular govern- 
ment kindles eloquence, and that a lawful monarchy 
ftifles it ; at leaft it is eafy to difcover by the event, that 
eloquence in different governments takes a different ap- 
pearance. In republics it is more fprightly and violent, 
and in monarchies more infinuating and foft. The fame 
thing may be faid of ridicule : it follows the caft of ge- 
nius, as genius follows that of government. Thus the 
republican raillery, particularly of the age which we are 
now confidering, muft have been rougher than that of 
the age which followed it, for the fame reafon, that 
Horace is more delicate, and Lucilius more pointed. A 
difti of fatire was always a delicious treat to human ma- 
lignity i but that difh was differendy feafoned, as the 
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manners were poliihed more or lefs. By polilhed man- 
ners I mean that good-breeding, that art of referve and 
felf-reftraint, which is the confequence of dependence* 
If one was to determine the preference due to one of 
diofe kinds of plealantry, of which both have their value* 
Acre would not need a moment's hefitation, every voice 
would join in favour of the fofter, yet without contempt 
of that which is rough. Menander will, therefore, be 
preferred, but Ariftvpbanes will not be defpifed, efpccialljr 
fince he was the firft who quitted that wild praftice of 
fatirifing at liberty right or wrong, and by a comedy of 
another caft made way for the manner of Menander, 
more agreeable yet, and lefs dangerous. There is 
yet another diftindion to be made between the acri- 
mony of the one, and the foftnefs of the other ; the 
works of the one are acrimonious, and of the other 
loft, becaufe the one exhibited perfonal, and the other 
general characters; which leaves us ftill at liberty to 
examine if thefe different defigns might not be exe* 
cuted with equal delicacy. 

We fhall know this by a view of the particulars ; in 
this place we fey only that the reigning tafte, or the 
love of ftriking likeneffes, might juftify Arifiophanes 
for having turned, as Plutarcb lays, art into malignity, 
fimplicity into brutality, merriment into farce, and 
amour into impudence ; if in any age a poet could be 
excufed for painting public folly and vice in their true 
colours. 

There is a motive of intereft at the bottom which dif- 
pofed Elian , Plutarch, and many others, to condemn 
this poet without appeal. Socrates, who is faid to have 
been deftroyed by a poetical attack, at the inftigation of 

two 
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two wretches*, has too many friends among good men* 
to have pardon granted to fo horrid a crime, ■ This 
has filled them with an implacable hatred again!! Arif- 
tophamS) which is mingled with the fpirit of philofophy* 
a fpirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confefs fome good qua- 
lities in his adverfary j but a philofopher, made partial 
by philofophy, is never at reft till he has totally deftroyed 
him who has hurt the moft tender part of his heart ; 
that is, has difturbed him in his adherence to fome cha- 
racter, which, like that of$Gcratts } takes poffeflion of 
the mind- The mind is the freeft part of man, and 
the moft tender of its liberties : poffefiions, life* and re- 
putation, may be in another's power, but opinion is al- 
ways independent- If any man can obtain that gentle 
influence, by which he ingratiates himfelf with the un- 
derftanding, and makes a fed in a commonwealth, his 
followers will facrifice themlelves for him, and nobody 
will be pardoned that dares to attack him juftly or un- 
juftly, becaufe that truth, real or imaginary, which he 
maintained, is now become an idol. Time will do no- 
thing for the extinction of this hatred -, it will be propa- 
gated from age to age s and there is no hope that Arif- 
tcphanes will ever be treated with tendernefs by the dif- 
ciples of PlatQ) who made Socrates his hero. Every 
body elfe may, perhaps, confefs, that Ariftophanes> 
though in one inftance a bad man, may neverthelefs 
be a good poet ; but diftlnftions, like thefe, will not 



* It is not certain, that Ariftaphann did procure the death df 
Straus : hue, however, he is certainly criminal for having, in the 
Gkttdh accufed him publicly of impiety. 
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\x admitted by prejudice And paflion, and one or other 
di&ates all charadters, whether good or bad. 

As I add my own reafons, fuch as they are, for or 
againft Ariftophanes, to thofe o£ Frif Minus his defender, 
I muft not omit one thing which he has forgot, and 
whi^h, perhaps, without taking in the reft, put Plutarch 
But of humour, which is that perpetual farce which goes 
through all the comedies of driftopbanes, like the cha- 
jader of Harlequin on the Italian theatre. What kind 
of perfonages are clouds, frogs, wafps, and birds ? Plu- 
tarch, ufed to a comic ftage of a very different appear- 
ance* muft have thought them ftrange things ; and yet 
liranger muft they appear to us, who have a newer kind 
of comedy, with which the Greeks were unacquainted* 
This is what our poet may be charged with, and what 
jnay be proved beyond refutation. This charge com- 
prises all the reft, and againft this I (hall not pretend to 
juftify him. It would be of no ufe to fay, that Arifto- 
f banes wrote for an age that required Ihews which filled 
the eye, and grotefque paintings in fatirical perform- 
ances ; that the crowds of fpedtators, which fometimes 
jiegle&ed Cratinus to throng Ariftopbanes, obliged him 
more and more to comply with the ruling tafte, left he 
(hould lofe die public favour by pictures more delicate 
and lefs ftriking ; that in a ftate, where it was conli- 
dered as policy to lay open every thing that had thq 
appearance of ambition, Angularity, ' or knavery, 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 
public counsellor, from whom the people learned to 
take care of their moft valuable interefts ; and that 
Jtfrxs comedy* in the attempt to lead and to pleafe the 
people, claimed a right to the ftrongeft touches of 
eloquence, and had likewife the power of perfonal 
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painting peculiar to herfelf. All thefe reafons, antt 
many others, would dilappear immediately, and my 
mouth would be ftopped with a fingle word, with 
which every body would agree : my antagonift would 
tell me, that fuch an age was to be pitied, and puf- 
fing on from age to age, till he came to our own, he 
would conclude flatly, that we are the only poffefibrs of 
common fenfe ; a determination with which the Frmch 
are too much reproached, and which overthrows all the 
prejudice in favour of antiquity. At the fight of fo 
many happy touches, which one cannot help admiring 
in Ariftophanes, a man might, perhaps, be inclined to 
lament that fuch a genius was thrown into an age of 
fools: but what age has been without them ? And have 
not we ourfelves reafon to fear, left pofterity fhould judge 
of Moliere and his age, as we judge of Ariftopbaues ? 
Men&nder altered the tafte, and was applauded in Athens; 
but it was after Athens was changed, Terence imitated 
him at Rome, and obtained the preference over Plant us > 
though C&far called him but a At\r\\- Menander, bccaufe 
he appears to want that lpirii and vivacity which he calk 
the vis comka. We are now weary of the manner of 
Menander and Terence, and leave them for Moliere, who 
appears like a new ftftt in a new courfe. Who can an- 
fwer s that in fuch an interval of time as has paft between 
theJe four writers, there will not arife another author, 
or another tafte, that may bring Moliere, in his turn, 
into negleft? Without going further, our neighbours, 
the Englijh, think he wants force and fire. Whether 
they are right, or no, is another queftion ; all that I 
mean to advance is, that we are to fix it as a conclu- 
fion, that comic authors muft grow obfolete with the 
modes of life, if we admit any one age, or any one cli- 
mate, 
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Ware, for the fovereign rule of tafte. But let us calk 
with more exa&nefs, and endeavour by an exaft ana- 
lyfis to find qut what there is in comedy, whether of 
kriftopbmm and Plauius f of Menander and Ttrmce h of 
Milwre and his rivals, which is never obfotcte* and mufl: 
pleafe all ages and all nations. 

XI. I now fpeak particularly of co- 
medy i for we mufl obferve, that between 
that and otlier works of literature, efpe- 
tially tragedy > there is an ellential dif- 
ference, which the enemies of antiquity k**& to their 
will not underftand, and which I fhall 
endeavour palpably to fhew. 

All works Ihew the age in which they are produced; 
f carry its (lamp upon themj the manners of the 
times are imprefled by indelible marks. If it be 
allowed, that the btft of paft times were rude in 
companion with ours, the caufe of the ancients is de- 
cided againft them ; and the want of policenefs, with 
%vhich their works are charged in our days, mufl; be 
generally confeffed. Hiftory alone feenis to claim 
exemption from this accufation. Nobody will dare 
to fay of H&$dQtus or Thncydides 3 of Lhius or Tacitus, 
that which has been find without fcruple of Ikmcr and 
the ancient poets. The reafon is> that hiftoiy takes 
the neafeft way to its purpofe* and gives the charac- 
ters and practices of nations, be they what they will ; 
it has no dependance upon its fubjeft, and offers no- 
thing to examination, but the art of the narrative. 
An hiftory of China well written* would pleafe a 
Frenchman as well as one of France. It is otherwifc 
with mere works of genius^ they depend upon their 
fubjeftsj and confequcntly upon the characters and 
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the practices of the times in which they were written"; 
tilts at leaf!: is the light in which they are beheld. 
This rule of judgment is not equitable; for, as I have 
faid over and over, all the orators and the poets are 
painters, and merely painters. They exhibit nature 
as it is before them, influenced by the accidents of 
education, which, without changing it intircly, yet give 
it, in different ages and climates, a different appearance ; 
but we make their fuccefs depend in a great degree 
upon their fubjeft, that is, upon circumftances which 
we meafure by the circumftances of our own days. 
According to this prejudice, oratory depends more 
"upon its fubje£t than biftory, and poetry yet more than 
oratory. Our times, therefore, fhew more regard to 
Herodotus and Suetonius, than to Demojihenes and Cicero v 
and more to all thefe than to Homer or VirgiL Of 
this prejudice, there are regular gradations ; and 
to come back to the point which we have left, we fhew> 
for the fame imperceptible reafon, lefs regard to tragic 
poets than to others. The reafon is, that the fubje&s 
of their paintings are more examined than the art. 
Thus comparing the Achilks and Hippolytus of Euripides* 
with thofe of Racine* we drive them off the ftage, 
without confidering that Racine's heroes will be driven 
off, in a future age, if the fame rule of judgment be 
followed, and one time be mcafured by another. 

Yet tragedy having the paffions for its obje£t, is not 
wholly expofed to the caprice of our tafte, which would 
make our own manners the rule of human kind; for 
the paffions of Grecian heroes are often drefled in exter- 
nal modes of appearance thatdifguft us, yet they break 
through the veil when they are ftrangly marked, as we 
cannot deny them to be in E/dyitis, Sophocles, and Euri- 
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fades. The eflence then gets the better of the circum- 
ftance. The paffions of Greece and France do not fo 
much differ by the particular chara&ers of particular 
ages, as they agree by the participation of that which 
belongs to the fame paflion in all ages. Our three tragic 
poets will, therefore, get clear by fuffering only a litde 
ridicule, which falls direftly upon their times; but 
thefe rimes and themfelves will be well recompenfed 
by the admiration which their art will irrefiftibly in- 
ibrce. 

Comedy is in a more lamentable fituation ; for, not 
olriy its objeft is the ridiculous, which, though in reality 
always the fame, is fo dependant on cuftom as to change 
its. appearance with time, and with place ; but the art 
of a comic writer is, to lay hold of that fpecies of the 
ridiculous which will catch the fpeftators of the prefent 
hour, without regard to futurity. But, though comedy 
has attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which it 
was written ; if it goes down to pofterity, it is in a new 
world, where it is no longer known ; it becomes there 
quite a foreigner, becaufe there are no longer the fame 
priginals, nor the fame fpecies of the ridiculous, nor the 
fame fpe&ators, but a fet of mercilefs readers, who com- 
plain that they are tired with it, though it once filled 
Athens* Rome> or Paris 3 with merriment. This pofition 
is general, and comprifes all poets and all ages. To 
/ay all at once, comedy is the (lave of its fubjedt, and 
of the reigning tafte ; tragedy is not fubjed to the lame 
degree of (la very, becaufe the ends of the two fpecies of 
poetry are different. For this reafon, if we fuppofe that 
in all ages there are critics who meafure every thing 
by the fame rule, it will follow, that if the comedy of 
/trifttybams be become obfolete, that oiMenander like- 
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wife, after having delighted Athens > and revived again 
at Rome, at laft fuffered by the force of tiling The 
Mufe of Matter* has almoft made both of them for- 
gotten, and would ftill be walking the ftage, if the de- 
fire of novelty did not in tiine make us weary of that 
which we hare too frequently admired. 

Thole who have endeavoured to render their judg- 
ment independant upon manners and cuftomsj and of 
iiieh men there have been always fome, have not judged 
fo feverely either of rimes, or of writers 5 they have dif- 
covered, that a certain refemblance runs through all po- 
lifhed ages, which are alike in effenrial things, and dif- 
fer only in external manners, which , if we except reli- 
gion, are things of indifference > that wherever there is 
genius j politcnefs, liberty, or plenty, there prevails an 
exaft and de* cate tafte, which, however hard to be ex- 
preffed, is tclt by thofe dmt were born to feel Ir 5 that; 
Athens^ the inventrefs of all the arts, the mother firft of 
the Reman and dien of general tafte, did not confift of 
ftupid lavages 1 that the Athenian and Auguftan ages hav- 
ing always been confidered as times that enjoyed a parti- 
cular privilege of excellence, though we may diftinguifli 
the good authors from the bad, as in our own days, yet 
we ought to fufpend the vehemence of criticifrn, and 
proceed with caution and timidity before we pafs fen- 
tence upon times and writers, whole good tafte has been 
imiverfally applauded. This obvious confederation has 
difpofed them to paufe ; they have endeavoured to dif- 
cover the original of tafte, and have found that there 
h not only a liable and immutable beauty, as there is, 
a common underftanding in all times and places, which 
is never obfolete; but there is another kind of beauty, 
fuehas we are now treating, which depends upon times 
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tad places, and is therefore changeable. Such is die 
ircperfe&ion of every thing below* that one mode of 
beauty is never found without a mixture of the other, 
and from thefe two blended together refults what if 
called the tafte of an age. I am now /peaking of an 
age fprightly and polite, an age which leaves works 
for a long time behind it, an age which is imitated 
or criticifed when revolutions have thrown it out of 
fight. 

- Upon this incontestable principle, which fuppofes a 
beauty universal and abfolute, and a beauty likewife re- 
lative and particular, which are mingled through one 
work in very different proportions, it is eafy to give an 
account of the contraryjiulgmentspafledon^r^^dw. 
If we confider him only with refpeft to the beauties, 
which! though they do not pleafe us, delighted the Athe- 
mans, we fhall condemn him at once, though even this 
fort of beauty may fometimes have its original in uni- 
verfal beauty carried to extravagance. Inftead of com- 
mending him for being able to give merriment to the 
moft refined nation of thofe days, we fhall proceed to 
place that people, with all their atticifm, in the rank of 
lavages whom we take upon us to degrade becaufe they 
have no other qualifications but innocence and plain un- 
derftanding. But have not we likewife amidft our more 
polifhed manners, beauties merely fafhionable, which 
make part of our writings as of the writings of former 
times ; beauties of which our felf-love now makes us 
fond, but which, perhaps, will diiguft our grand-fons ? 
Let us be more equitable, let us leave this relative beauty 
to its real value more or lefs in every age : or, if we 
piufl: pafs judgment upon it, let us fay that thefe touches 
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ihJriftopbanes 3 Menander, and Moliere, were well ftrucfc 
off in their own time ; but, that comparing them with 
true beauty, that part of Ariftopbcmes was a colouring 
too ftrong, that of Menander was too weak, and that of 
Moliere was a peculiar varnifh formed of one and the 
other, which, without being an imitation, is itfelf ini- 
mitable, yet depending upon time, which will efface it 
by degrees, as our notions, which are every day chang- 
ing, fhall receive a fenfible alteration. Much of this 
has already happened fince the time of Moliere, who, if 
he was now to come again, muft take a new road. 

With refpeft to ualterable beauties, of which comedjr 
admits much fewer than tragedy, when they are the fub- 
•jeft of our confideration, we muft not too eafily fet Arif- 
topbcmes and Plautus below Menander and Terence. We 
may properly hefitate with Boileau, whether we fhall pre- 
fer the French comedy to the Greek and Latin. Let us 
only give, like him, the great rule for pleafing in all 
ages, and the key by which all the difficulties in pafling 
judgment may be opened. This rule and this key are 
nothing elfe but the ultimate defign of the comedy, 

Etudiez la cour, 6? cornioijfez la. ville i 
Vune &? V autre eft toujour s en modeles fertile, 
Ceft par 4a que Moliere illuftrant fes ecrits 
Peut-itre dejon art eut remporte le prix, 
Si moins ami du peuple en Jes doffes peintures 
II rteut pont fait fouvent grimacer Jes figures, 
Quitte pour le bouffon Vagreable &? le fin, 
Et fans honte a Terence allie Tabarin*. 



* Boileau Art. Poet, chant. 3. 
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- In truth, Ariftopbanes and Plautus united buffoonery 
and delicacy in a greater degree than Molieri ; and for 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleafed at 
Athens y and at Rome, was a tranfitory beauty, which 
bad not fufficient foundation in truth, and therefore 
the tafte changed. But, if we condemn thofe ages 
for this, what age fhall we fpare ? Let us refer every 
thing to permanent and univerfal tafte, and we fhall 
find in Ariftopbanes at lead: as much to commend as 
cenfure. 

XII. But before we go on to his works, Tragedy more 
it may be allowed to make fome reHec- Jjjjj™ 1 ^ 
tions upon tragedy and comedy. Tra- 
gedy, though different according to the difference of 
times and writers, is uniform in its nature, being 
founded upon the paffions which never change. With 
comedy it is otherwife. Whatever difference there is 
between EJcbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides -, between Cor* 
nettle -aiKJi Racine*, t^etween the Fre#(b and the Greeks, 
it will not be found fuflicient tQ cpnftitute more than 
one fpecies of tragedy. 

The works of thofe great matters are, in fome re- 
fpe&s, like the fea-nymphs, of whom Ovid fays, "That 
* c their faces were not the fame, yet fo much alike that 
f c they might be known to be Afters." 

Fades non omnibus una, 
Nee diyerfa tamen, qualem decet ejfe for or urn* 

The reafon is, that the fame paffions give a£tion and 
animation to them all. With refpeft to the comedies 
pf Ariftopbanes and Plautus^ Mcnander and Terence* Mo- 

Here 
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titrt and his imitators, if we compare them one with 
another, we fhall find fomething of a family likenefsj 
but much lefs ftrongjy marked, on account of the dif- 
ferent appearance which ridicule and pleafantry take 
from the different manners of every age. They 
will not pafs for fitters, but for very diftant relations. 
The Mule of Jriftophanes and Plautus^ to fpeak of her 
with juftice, is a bacchanal at kaft, whofe malignant 
tongue is dipped in gall, or in poifon dangerous as 
that of the afpie or viper ; but whofe burfts of ma- 
lice, and fallies of wic, often give a blow where it is 
not ejspe&ed. The Mufc of L I>r<.w<r, and confequently 
of Menandcr* is an artkfs and unpainted beauty, of 
cafy gaiety, whofe features are rather delicate than 
ftriking, rather foft than ftrong, rather plain and mo- 
deft than great and haughty, but always perfectly na- 
tural. 

Ce n* eft pas m portrait* une image Jemhkble ; 
Cift imjiisy un am an/* un pert veritable* 



The Mufe ofMolkre is not always plainly drcfied, 
but takes airs of quality, and rifes above her original 
condition, fo as to attire herfclf gracefully in magnificent 
apparel. In her manners flie mingles elegance with 
foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or even 
haughtinefs, with plainncls and modefty. If fomedmes, 
to pieafe the people, flie gives a loofe to farce, it is only 
the gay folly of a moment, from which flie immediately 
returns, and which lafts no longer than a flight intoxi- 
cation. The firft might be painted encircled with little 
fatyrs, fome grofsly foolifli, the others delicate* but all 
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extremely licentious and malignant j monkeys always 
ready to laugh in your face, and to point out to indif- 
criminate ridicule, the good and the bad. The fecond 
may be fliewn encircled with geniufcs fuH of foftnefe 
and of candour, taught to pteafe by nature alone, and 
whofc honeyed diateft is lb much the more kifinuating, 
as there is no temptation to diftruft it. The laft muft 
be accompanied with the delicate laughter of the court, 
and that of the city fomewhat more coarfe, and neither 
the one nor the other can be feparated from her- The 
Mufe of jfrijlepbwes and of Plautus can never be de- 
nied the honour of fprightlinefs, animation, and inven- 
tion ; nor that of Mcnander and 'Terence the praife 
of nature and of delicacy; to due o(Molrere muft be 
allowed the happy fecret of uniting all the piquancy 
of the former, with a peculiar art which they did 
not know. Of thde three forts of merit, let us fhew 
to each the juftice that is due, let us in each feparute 
the pure and the true from the falfe gold, widiout 
approving or condemning either the one or the other 
in the grofo If we muft pronounce in general 
upon the tafte of their writings, we muft indifputably 
allow that Alenrntder, Terence, and Moliere, will give 
moft pleafure to a decent audience, and confequenly 
that they approach nearer to the true beauty, and have 
lefs mixture of beauties purely relative, than Plautui 
md Arijlophanes* 

If we diftinguifh comedy by its fubje&s, we fliall find 
three forts among the Greeks \ and as many among the 
Loans, all differently drefled : if we diftinguiih it by 
ages and authors, we fhall again find three forts; and 
we fliall find three forts a third time if we regard more 
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clofely the fubjeft. As the ultimate and general rule* 
of all thefe forts of comedy are the fame, it will, per* 
haps, be agreeable to our purpofe to fketch them out 
before we give a full difplay of the laft clafs. I 
can do nothing better on this occafion than tranferibe 
the twenty-fifth reflection of Rapin upon poetry in 
particular. 

General rules XIII- * Comedy, fays he*, is a re- 
of comedy. « presentation of common life: its end 

* is to fhew the faults of particular characters on the 

* fiage, to correct the diforder of the people by the 

* fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule is the eflential part 
** of a comedy. Ridicule may be in words, or in things j 
u it may be decent, or grot^fque. To find what is ri- 
w diculous in every thing, is the gift merely of nature; 
" for all die aftions of life have their bright and their 
€C dark fides ; fomcthing ferious, and lb mething merry, 
€ * But Ariftotk) who has given rules for drawing tears, 
" has given none for raifmg laughters for this is merely 

* the work of nature, and muft proceed from genius, 
" with very little help from art or matter. The Sfmi 
" niards have a turn to find the ridicule in things much 
u more than we : and the Italians^ who are natural 
« c comedians, have a better turn for expreffing it ; their 
" language is more proper for k than ours, by an air 
<* of drollery which it can put on, and of which ours 
" may become capable when it lhall be brought nearer 

to perfection. In lhort, that agreeable turn, that 
gaiety which yet maintains the delicacy of its charac- 
ter without falling into dulnefs or into buffoonry, 
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•« that elegant raillery which is the flower of fine wit, is 
™ the qualification which comedy requires. We muft, 
u however, remember that the true artificial ridicule, 
« which is required on the theatre, muft be only a tran- ( 
4€ fcript of the ridicule which nature affords. Comedy 
€t is naturally written, when, being on the theatre, a 
" man can fancy himfelf in a private family, or a par- 
<c ticular part of the town, and meets with nothing but 
f< ■ what he really meets with in the world j for it is no 
<{ real comedy in which a man does not fee his own 
" pi&ure, and find his own manners and thofe of the 
cc people among whom he lives. Menander fucceeded 
** only by this art among the Greeks : and the Romans, 
* c when they fat at Terence's comedies, imagined them- 
u felves in a private party; for they found nothing there 
" which they had not been ufed to find in common 
" company. The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
" nature without deviation ; to have general fentiments 
4C and expreffions which all the world can underftand : 
€( for the writer muft keep it always in his mind, that 
€C the coarfeft touches after nature will pleafe more than 
€€ the moft delicate with which nature is inconfiftent. 
4C However, low and mean words fhould never be al- 
" lowed upon the ftage, if they are not fupported with 
cc fome kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar fmartneflfes 
u can never be fuffered, unlefs they have fomething in 
cc them of nature and pleafahtry. This is the univerfal 
tc principle of comedy ; whatever is reprefented in this 
u manner muft pleafe, and nothing can ever pleafe with- 
" out it. It is by application to the ftudy-of nature 
u alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only 
** infallible guide to theatrical fuccefs : widiout this pro- 
cc bability every thing is defective, and that which. h<rs 

iC it, 
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M it, is beautiful : he that follows this, can never gd 
f< wrong j and the moft common faults of comedy pro- 
** ceed from the ncgleft of propriety, and the precipi- 
fC tat ion of incidents- Care muft like wife be taken that 
** the hints, made ufe of to introduce the incidents, are 
** not too ftrong, that the fpe&ator may enjoy the plea- 
t€ fure of finding out their meaning: but commonly the 
u weak place in our comedy is the untying of the plot, 
« in which we almoft always fail, on account of the dif* 
" ficulty which there is in difentanglingof what has been 
" perplexed. To perplex an intrigue is eafy, the ima- 
** gination does it by itfelf j but it muft be difentangled 
u merely by the judgment, and is, therefore, feldont 
" done happily : and he that reflects a very little, will 
" find that moft comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
u cataftrophe. It remains to be examined whether co- 
" medy will allow pictures larger than the life, that this 
u ftrength of the ftrokes may make a deeper impreffion 
" upon the mind of the fpedtators; that is, if a poet 
u may make a covetous man more covetous, and a 
* peevifh man more impertinent and more troublefome 
" than he really is, To which I anfwer, that this was 
<c the practice of Pkuius^ whofe aim was to pleafe the 
u people i but that Terencty who wrote for gentlemen, 
u confined himfelf within the compafe of nature, and 
4C reprefented vice without addition or aggravation. 
<f However, thefe extravagant charafters, fuch as the 
■ Citizen lamed Gentleman \ and the HypQchmidriac Patient 
u ofMoliere, have lately fucceeded at court, where de« 
ct licacy is carried fo far ; but every thing, even to pro- 
u vincial interludes, is well received if it has but mer- 
" riment, for we had rather laugh than admire. Thefe 
* c are the moft important rules of comedy/' 

j XIV, Thefe 
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XIV. Thcfc rules, indeed, are com- Three forts of 
mem to the three kinds which I have in comc y " 
my mind ; but it is nccefTary to diftinguifh each from the 
ceft, which may be done by diverfity of matter, which al- 
ways makes fome diverfity of management. The old and 
middle comedy (imply reprefented real adventures : in 
the fame way fome pafiages of hiftory and of fable might 
form a clafs of comedies, which fhould refemble it with* 
out having its faults ; fuch is the Ampbitrym. How many 
moral tales, how many adventures ancient and modern, 
how many little fables o(jE/opy of Pb*drus, of Fenian** 
or fome other ancient poet, would make pretty exhibi- 
tions, if they were all made ufe of as materials by flril- 
fill hands ? And have we not feen fome like Timon tht 
Mm Hater, that have been fuccefsful in this way ? This 
fort chiefly regards the Italians. The ancient exhibition 
called a fetyre, becaufe the fatyrs played their part in it, 
o€ which we have no other inftance than the Cyclops of 
Enripuks, has, without doubt, given occafion to the paf- 
tond comedies, for which we are chiefly indebted to 
Itafy 9 2Xid which are there more cultivated than in France* 
It is, however, a kind of exhibition that would have its 
charms, if it was touched with elegance and without 
meannefs ; it is the paftoral put into a<5tion. To con- 
clude, the new comedy, invented by MmandcTy has pro- 
duced the comedy properly fo called in our times. This 
is that which lias for its fubjeft general pictures of com- 
mon life, and feigned names and adventures, whether of 
the court or of the city. This third kind is incontcftably 
the moft noble, and has received the ftrongeft fan&ioa 
from cuftom. It is likewife the moft difficult to per- 
form, becaufe it is merely the work of invention, in 
which the poet has no help from real paifages, or per- 

fons, 
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fonSj wliich tlie tragic poet always makes ufe of. Who 
knows but by deep thinking, another kind of comedy 
may be invented wholly different from the three which 
have mentioned j fuch is the fruitfulnefs of comedy : 
but its courfe is already too wide for the difcovery of 
new fields to be wifhed, and on ground where we are al- 
ready fo apt to ftumble, nothing is fo dangerous as no- 
velty imperfectly underftood. This is the rock on which 
men have often fplit in every kind of purfuit; to go no 
further* in that of grammar and language : it is better 
to endeavour after novelty in the manner of exprefilng 
common things, than to hunt for ideas out of the way* 
in which many a man lofes himfelf* The ill fuccefs of 
that odd compofition tragic Comedy> a monfter wholly 
unknown to antiquity, fufficiently fliews the danger of 
novelty in attempts like thefe. 

Whether trage- XV. To finifti the parallel of the two 
be the harder to dramas, a queftion may be revived equal* 
write. ly common and important, which has 

been oftener propofcd than well decided : it is> whether 
comedy or tragedy be mod eafy or difficult to be well 
executed. I fhall not have the temerity to determine 
positively a queftion which fo many great geniufes have 
been afraid to decide : but if it be allowed to every li- 
terary m#n to give his reafons for and againft a mere 
work of genius, confidered without refpe£t to its good 
or bad tendency, I ihall in a few words give my opi- 
nion, drawn from the nature of the two works, and the 
qualifications they demand. Horace * propofes a quef- 
lion nearly of the fame kind: " It has been enquired, 
m whether a good poem be the work of art or nature i 
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** for my part, I do not fee much to be done by art 
* c without genius, nbr by genius without knowledge; 
* The one is neceflary to the other, and the fuccefs de- 
u pends upon their co-operation." If we fhould en- 
deavour to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
decifion of Horace, it tvfcre eafy to fay at once, that flip* 
poling two geniufes equal, one tragic and the other cos- 
mic, fuppofing the art likewife equal in each, one would 
be as eafy or difficult as the other; but this, though fa* 
tisfaftory in the fimple queftion put by Horace, will hot 
be diffident here* Nobody can doubt but genius and 
induftry contribute their part tb every thing valuable* 
and particularly to good poetry. But if genius and 
ftudy were to be weighed one againfl: the other, in order 
to difcover which muft contribute mod to a good work* 
the queftiorf Would become more curious* and, perhaps* 
very difficult of folution. Indeed, though nature muft 
have a great part of the expence of poetry, yet no poetry 
lafts long that is not very correft : the balance* there- 
fore, feems to incline in favour of correftion. For is 
it not known, that Virgil with lefs genius than Ovid, is 
yet valued more by men of exquifite judgment ; or* 
without going fo far, Boileau, the Horace of our time* 
who compofed with fo much labour, and affted Molkrt 
where he found his rhyme fo eaftfy, has faid, " If I 
** write four words, I fhall blot out thfee ;" has not 
Bcileaiiy by his polilhed lines, retouched and retouched 
a thoufand times, gained the preference above the works 
of the fame Moliere, which at e fo natural, and produced 
by fo fruitful a genius ! Horace was of that opinion, for 
when he is teaching the writers of his age the art of 
poetry, he tells them in plain terms> that Rome would 
Vojl. Ill* E excel 
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excel in writing as in arms, if the poets were not 
afraid of the labour, patience, and time required to 
polifti their pieces. He thought every poem was bad 
that had not been brought ten times back to the anvil, 
and required that a work ftiould be kept nine years, 
as a child is nine months in the womb of its mother, 
to reftrain that natural impatience which combine 
with /loth and felf-love to difguife faults; io certain 
is it that correction is the touch-ftone of writing. 

The queftion propofed comes back to the compari- 
fon which I have been making between genius and 
correction, ftnee we are now engaged in enquiring 
whether there is more or lefs difficulty in writing 
tragedy or comedy : for as we muft compare nature 
and ftudy one with another, fince they muft both concur 
more or lefs to make a poet; fo if we will compare 
the labours of two different minds in different kinds 
of writing, we muft, with regard to the authors, 
compare the force of genius, and with refpeft to the 
compofition, die difficulties of the talk. 

The genius of the tragic and comic writer will be 
eafiiy allowed to be remote from each other. Every 
performance, be what it will, requires a turn of mind 
which a man cannot confer upon himfelf: it is 
purely the gift of nature, which determines thofe who 
have it, to purfue, almoft in fpite of diemfelves, the 
tafte which predominates in Uieir minds. Pafcal 
found in his childhood, that he was a mathematician, 
and Vandyke that he was born a painter. Sometimes 
this internal dire&ion of the mind does not make fuch 
evident difcoveries of itfelf ; but it is rare to find Ccr- 
ne'tlks who have lived long without knowing that they 

were 
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were poets. Corueille having once got fome notion 
of his powers, tried a long time on all fides to 
know what particular dire&ion he fhould take. He 
had firft made an attempt in comedy, in an age 
when it was yet fo grofs in France that it could give 
no pleafure to polite perfons. MeUte was fo well re* 
ceived when he dreffed her out, that flie gave rife 
to a new fpecies of comedy and comedians. This 
fuccefs, which encouraged Cornetlk to purfue that fort 
of comedy of which he was the firft inventor, left 
him no reafon to imagine, that he was one day to 
produce thofe mafter-pieces of tragedy, which his 
mule dilplayed afterwards with fo much fplendorj 
and yet lefs did he imagine, that his comic pieces, 
which, for want of any that were preferable, were 
then very much in fafhion, would be eclipfed by ano^ 
ther genius * formed upon the Greeks and Romans^ 
and who would add to their excellencies improve- 
ments of his own, and that this modifh comedy, to 
which Carneilk* as to his idol, dedicated his labours, 
would quickly be forgot. He wrote firft Medea, and 
afterwards the Cid> and, by that prodigious flight of 
his genius, he difcovered, though late, that nature 
had formed him to run in no other courfe but that 
of Sophocles. Happy genius that, without rule or imi- 
tation, could at once take fo high a flight; having 
once, as I may fay, made himfelf an eagle, he never 
afterwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out for himfelf, over the heads of the writers of his 
time : yet he retained fome traces of the falfe tafte 
which infeftcd the whole nation -, but even in this, 

E 2 he 
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he deferves our admiration, fince in time he changed 
it completely hy the refledions he made, and thofe 
he occafioned. In fhort, CorneiUe was born for tra-t 
gedy, as Moliere for comedy. Moliere, indeed, knew 
his own genius fooner, and was not lefs happy in 
procuring applaufe, though it often happened to him 
as to Comeille, 

V Ignorance 6? VErreUr hfes naijfantes pikes 
En habit de Marquis, en robes de Comteffes, 
Vtnjfent pour diffamerjon chef-d? ceworc nouveau, 
Etjecouer la tite h Vendroit le plus beau. 

But, without taking any farther notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowledge of his own ge- 
nius, let us fuppofe that the powers of tragedy and 
pomedy were as equally fhared between Moliere and 
Corneille, as they are different in their own nature, 
and then nothing more will remain than to compare 
the feveral difficulties of each compofition, and to 
rate thofe difficulties together which are common to 
both. 

■ It appears, firft, that the tragic poet has in his fub- 
je£t an advantage over the comic, for he takes it 
from hiftory, and his rival, at leaft in the more ele- 
vated and fplendid comedy, is obliged to form it by 
his own invention. Now, it is not fo eafy as it 
might feem to find comic fubje&s capable of a new 
and pleafing form ; but hiftory is a fource, if not in- 
exhauftible, yet certainly fo copious as never to leave 
the genius a-ground. It is true, that invention 
feems to have a wider field than hiftory t real fafts 
are limited in their number, but the fatts which may 

be 
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be feigned have no end; but though, in this re- 
fpe&y invention may be allowed to have the advan- 
tage, is the difficulty of inventing to be accounted 
as nothing ? To make a tragedy, is to get materials 
together, and to make ufe of them like a flrilful 
architect; but to make a comedy, is to build likd 
Mfop in the air. It is in vain to boaft that the 
compafs of invention is as wide as the extent of de- 
fire: every thing is limited, and the mind of mari 
like every thing elfe. Befides, invention muft be in 
conformity to nature* but diftindt and remarkably 
characters are very rare in nature herfelf. Moliere 
has got hold on the principal touches of ridicule. If 
any man fhould bring characters lefs ftrong, he will- 
be in danger of dulnefs. Where comedy is to be 
kept up by fubordinate perfonages, it is in great dan- 
ger. All the force of a pifture muft arife from the 
principal perfons, and not from the multitude cluf- : 
tered up together. In the fame manner, a comedy, 
to be good, muft be fupported by a fingle ftriking 
character, and not by under-parts. 

But, on the contrary, tragic characters are with-* 
out number, though of them the general out-lines are 
limited ; but diflimulation, jealoufy, policy, ambition, 
defire of dominion, and other interefts and paflions, are 
various without end, and take a thoufand different forms 
in different fituations of hiftory ; fo that as long as 
there is tragedy, there may be always novelty. Thus 
the jealous and difTembling Mithridates, fo happily 
painted by Racine, will not itand in the way of a poet 
who fhall attempt a jealous and diflfembling ^Tiberius. 
The ftormy violence of an Achilles will always leave 
roofrx for the ftormy violence cf Alexander. 

E 3 But 
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But the cafe is very different with avarice* trifling 
Vanity, hypocrify, and other vices, confidercd as ridi- 
culous. It would be faier to double and treble all 
die tragedies of our greateft poets* and ufe all theif 
fubje&s over and over, as has been done with Oedipus 
and Sopbmijba, than to bring again upon the ftagc in 
five afts a Mtftr% a Citizen turned Gentleman, a far* 
taffe y and other fubje&s fufficiently known. Not that 
thefe popular vices are lefs capable of diverfification* 
pr are k& varied by different circumftances, than the 
vices and paffions of heroes ; but that if they were to 
be brought over again in comedies* they would be 
lefs diftinft, left exaft, lefs forcible, and* confequently* 
lefs applauded. Plcafantry and ridicule muft be more 
ftrongly marked than heroifm and pathos, which 
fupport themfelves by their own force. Befides* 
though thefe two things of fb different natures could 
fupport themfelves equally in equal variety, which 
is very far from being the cafe j yet comedy, as it 
now ftands, confifts not in incidents, but in charac- 
ters. Now it is by incidents only that diaratters are 
diverfified, as well upon the ftage of comedy, as upon 
the ftage of life. Comedy, as Moliere has left it, re- 
fembles the pi&ures of manners drawn by the cele- 
brated La Bruyere* Would ai^y man after him ven^ 
ture to draw them oyer again, he would expofe him- 
felf to the fate of thofe who haye ventured to con* 
tinue them. For inftadce, what could We add to hisi 
character of the Abjent Man ? Shall we put him m 
other circumftances ? The principle ftrokes of ab* 
fence of mind will always be the fame $ and there 
are only thofe ftriking touches which are fit for a 
comedy, of which the end is painting after nature, but 

3 with 
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with- ftrength and fprightlinefs like the defigns of 
Co/lot. If comedy were among us what it is in Spain, 
a kind of romance, confiding of many circumftances 
and intrigues, perplexed and difentangled, fo as to 
furprife j if it was nearly the fame with that which 
Carneille pradtifed in his time \ i£ like that of Terence, 
it went no farther than to draw the common portrait* 
of fimple nature, and fhew us fathers, fons, and ri- 
vals; notwithftanding the uniformity, which would 
always prevail as in the plays of Terence, and proba- 
bly in thofe of Menander, whom he imitated in his 
four firft pieces, there would always be a refource 
found either in variety of incidents, like thofe of the 
Spaniards, or in the repetition of the fame characters 
in the way of Terence : but the cafe is now very dif- 
ferent, the public calls for new chara&crs and no- 
thing elfe. Multiplicity of accidents, and the labo- 
rious contrivance of an intrigue, are not now al- 
lowed to Ihelter a weak genius that would find great 
conveniences in that way of writing. Nor does it 
fuit the tafte of comedy which requires an air lefe 
conftrained, and fuch freedom and eafe of manners 
as admits nothing of the romantic. She leaves all the 
pomp of fudden events to the novels, or litde ro- 
mances, which were the diverfion of the laft age. She 
allows nothing but a fucceflion of charafters refem- 
bling nature, and falling in without any apparent con- 
trivance. Racine has likewife taught us to give to 
tragedy the fame fimplicity of air and a&ion ; he has 
endeavoured to difentangle it from that great number 
of incidents, which made it rather a ftudy than diver- 
fion to the audience, and which Ihew the poet not fo 
much to abound in invention, as to be deficient in 

E 4 tafte. 
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tafte. But, notwithftanding all that he has done, or 
that we can do, to make it fimple, it will always have 
the advantage over comedy in the number of its fub- 
jedts, becaufe it admits more variety of fituations and 
events, which give variety and novelty to the cha- 
racters. A mifer, copied after nature, will always 
be the mifer of Plautus or Moliere ; but a Nero, or a 
prince like Nero, . will not always be the hero of 
Racine. Comedy admits of fo litde intrigue, that 
the mifer cannot be ihewn in any fuch pofition as 
will make his pidure new -, but the great events of 
tragedy may put Nero in fuch circumftances as to 
make him wholly another chara&er. 

But, in the fecond place, over and above the fub- 
je£ts, may we not fay fomething concerning the final 
purpofe of comedy and tragedy ? The purpofe of the 
one is to divert, and the other to move ; and of thefe 
two, which is the eafier ? To go to the bottom of 
thofe purpofes ; to move is to ftrike thofp firings of 
the heart which is moft natural, terror arid pity : to 
divert is to make one laugh, a thing which indeed is 
natural enough, but more delicate. The gentleman 
and the ruftic have, both fenfibility and tendernefs of 
heart, perhaps in greater or lefs degree ; but as they 
are men alike, the heart is moved by the fame 
touches. They both love likewife to fend their 
thoughts abroad, and to expand themfelves in merri- 
ment > but the fprings which muft be touched for this 
purpofe, are not the lame in the gentleman and the 
ruftic. The paffions depend on nature, and merri- 
ment upon education. The clown will laugh at a 
waggery, and the gentleman only at a ftroke of delin- 
eate conceit, Thefpeftators of a tragedy, if they have 
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but a little knowledge, are almoft all on a level ; but 
with refpeft to comedy, we have three claffes, if not 
more, the people, the learned, and the court. If 
there are certain cafes' in which all may be compre- 
hended in the term people, this is not one of thofe 
cafes. Whatever father Rapin may fay about it, we 
are more willing even to admire than to laugh. 
Every man that has any power of diftin&ion, laughs 
as rarely as the philofopher admires ; for we are not 
t6 reckon thofe fits of laughter which are not incited 
by nature, and which are given merely to complain 
fence, to refpedt, flattery, and good humour ; fuch as 
break out at fayings which pretend to fmartnefs in 
affemblies. The laughter of the theatre is of another 
ftamp. Every reader and fpeftator judges of wit by 
bis own ftandard, and meafures it by his capacity, 
or by his condition : the different capacities and con- 
ditions of men make them diverted on very different 
occafions. If, therefore, we confider the endofrhe 
tragic and comic poet, the comedian muft be in- 
volved in much more difficulties, without taking in 
the obftru&ions to be encountered equally by both, 
in an art which confifts in raifing the paffions, or the 
mirth of a great multitude. The tragedian has little 
to do but to refledt upon his own thought, and draw 
from his heart thofe fentiments which will certainly 
make their way to the hearts of others, if he found 
them in his own. The other muft take many forms, 
and change himfelf almoft into as many pcrfons, as 
he undertakes to fatisfy and divert. 

It may be faid, that, if genius be fuppofed equal, 
and fuccefs fuppofed to depend upon genius, the bu- 
finefs will be equally eafy and difficult to one author 

and 
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and to the other. This obje&ion is of no weight j 
for the fame queftion ftill recurs, which is, whether 
of thefc two kinds of genius is more valuable or 
more rare. If we proceed by example, and hot by 
reafbning, we fhall decide I think in favour of 
comedy* 

It may be faid> that, if merely art be confidered, 
it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan juft 
and fimple $ to produce happy furprifes without appa- 
rent contrivance j to carry a paflion (kilfully through 
its gradations to its height ; to arrive happily to the 
end by always moving from it, as Ithaca feemed to 
fly Ulyjfes ; to unite the afts and fcenes ; and to raife 
by infenfible degrees a ftriking edifice, of which the 
ieaft merit fhall be exa&nefs of proportion. It may 
be added, that in comedy this art is infinitely lefs, for 
there the charafters come upon the ftage with very 
little artifice or plot : the whole fcheme is fo con- 
nefted that we fee it at once, and the plan and dif- 
pofition of the parts make a fmall part of its excel- 
lence, in comparifon of a glofs of pleafantry diffufed 
over each fcene, which is more the happy effedt of 
a lucky moment, than of long confideration. 

Thefe objedtions, and many others, which fo fruit- 
ful a fubjedt might eafily fuggeft, it is not difficult to 
refute : and if we were to judge by the imprefiion 
made on the mind by tragedies and comedies of 
equal excellence, perhaps, when we examine thofe 
imprefiions, it will be found that a fally of pleafantry, 
which diverts all the world, required more thought 
than a paffage which gave the higheft pleafure in 
tragedy $ and to this determination we fhall be more 
inclined when a clofer examination fhall fhew us, that 

a happy 
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a happy rein of tragedy is opened and cffuied at le& 
expence, than a well-placed wittkifin in comedy has 
required merely to affign its place* 

It would be too much to dwell long dpon fuch a 
digreffion:; and as I have no bufinefe to decide the 
queftion, I leave both that and my arguments to the 
tafte of each particular reader, who will find what is 
to be faid for or againft it. My purpofe was only 
to lay of comedy* confidered as a work of genius, 
all that a man of letters can be fuppofed to deliver 
without departing from his chara&er, and without 
palliating in any degree the corrupt ufe which has 
been almoft always made of an exhibition which in 
its nature might be innocent ; but has been vicious 
from the time that it has been infe&ed with the wick- 
ednefs of men. It is not for public exhibitions that 
I am now writing, but for literary inquiries. The 
ftage is too much frequented, and books too much 
neglefted* Yet it is to the literature of Greece and 
Rome that we are indebted for that valuable tafte, 
which will be infenfibly loft by the affefted negli- 
gence which now prevails of having recourfe to ori- 
ginals. If reafon has been a confiderable gainer, it 
muft be confeffed that tafte has been fomewhat a 
lofer. 

To return to Ariftopbanes : fo many great men of 
antiquity, through a long fucceffion of ages, down to 
our times, have fet a value upon his works, that we 
cannot naturally fuppofe them contemptible, notwith- 
ftanding the eflential faults with which he may bejuftly 
reproached* It is fufficient to fay, that he was 
efteemed by Plato and Cicero 1 and to conclude by 
that which does him moft honour, but ftill falls Ihort 
of juftification, the ftrong and fprightly eloquence of 

St. 
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St. Chryjoftom drew its fupport from the mafculihe 
and vigorous atticifm of this farcaftic comedian, to 
whom the father paid the fame regard as Alexander to 
Homer > that of putting his works under his pillow, 
that he might read them at night before he flept, and 
in the morning as foon as he awaked* 
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I. HpHUS I haye given a faithful Summary of 
. 1 extrad of the remains ofJrjfto- ^"/ofln" 
pbants. That I have not fliewn them in this difcourfe. . 
their true form, I am not afraid that any body will com- 
plain, I have given an account of every thing as far 
as it was confiftent with moral decency- No pen, how- 
ever cynical or heathenifh, would venture to produce, 
in open day the horrid paflages which I have put out o£ 
fight j andinftead of regretting any part that I have 
fupprefied, the very fuppreffion will eafily fhew to what 
degree the Athenians were infedted with licentioufnefs of 
imagination and corruption of principles. If the tafte 
of antiquity allows us to prelerve what time and barba- 
rity have hitherto (pared, religion and virtue at leafc 
oblige us not to fpread it before the eyes of mankind. 
To end this work in an ufeful manner, let us examine 
in a few words the four particulars which are moft ftrik- 
ing in the eleven pieces oiAriftopbcmes. 

II. The firft is the chara&er of the CharaSer of 
, , . , , vf r ancient come- 

ancient comedy, which has no likeneis ^y. 

to any thing in nature. Its genius is fo 

wild 
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wild and firange, that it fcarce admits a definition* In 
what clafs of comedy muft we place it ? It appears to 
me to be a fpecies of writing by itfelfc If we had 
Phrymcus, Plato t Eupolis^ Critinus Ameipjiaiy and fo 
many other celebrated rivals of ArtftophaneSy of whom 
all that we can find are a few fragments fcattered in 
Plutarchy Aibmias and Suidas y we might compare them 
with our poet, fettle the general fcheme, obferve the 
minuter differences, and form a complete notion of their 
comic ftage. But for want of all this we can fix only 
on ArifiophaneSy and it is true that he may be in fome 
meafure fufficient to furnifli a tolerable judgment of the 
old comedy ; for if we believe him, and who can be 
better credited ? he was the mod daring of all his bre- 
thren the poets, who praftifed the fame kind of writing. 
Upon this fuppofition we may conclude, that the co- 
medy of thofe days con filled in an allegory drawn out 
and continued i an allegory never very regular, but 
often ingenious, and almoft always carried beyond ftrift 
propriety, of fatirc keen and biting, but diverfified, 
fprightly and unexpefted ; fo that the wound was given 
before it was perceived. Their points of fatire were 
thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their variety 
and quicknefs, had the effeft of lightning. Their imi- 
tation was carried even to refemblance of perfons, and 
their common entertainments was a parody of rival 
poets joined, if I may fo exprefs it, with a parody of 
manners and habits. 

But it would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
which he will already have perceived better than myfelf, 
I have nodefign to anticipate his reflections; and there- 
fore ihall only fketch the picture, which he muft finifli 
by himfelf : he will purfue the fubjeft farther, and form 
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to himfelf a view of die common and domeftic life of 
the Athenians* of which this kind of comedy was a pic- 
ture, with fome aggravation of the features : he will 
bring within his view all the cuftoms, manners, and vices, 
and the whole charadter of the people of Athens. By 
bringing all thefe together he will fix in his mind an in* 
delible idea of a people in whom fo many contrarieties 
were united, and who in a manner that can fcarce be 
expreflcd, connedted nobility with the caft oi Athens* wif- 
dom with madnefc, rage for novelty, with a bigotry for 
antiquity, the politenefs of a monarchy with the rough* 
nefs of a republic, refinement with coarfenefs, indepen- 
dence with flavery, haughtinefs with fervile compliance, 
fcverity of manners with debauchery, a kind of irreli- 
gion with piety. (We fhall do this in reading; as in 
travelling through different nations we make ourlelveg 
matters of their characters by combining their different 
appearances, and refle&ing upon what we fee. 

III. The government ol Athens makes The govern- 
a fine part of the ancient comedy. In j C ^^ c 
moft ftates the myftery of government is 
confined within the walls of the cabinet ; even in conw 
monwealths it does not pafs but through five or fix 
heads, who rule thofe that think themfelves the rulers. 
Oratory dares not touch it, and comedy ftill lefs. Cicero 
himfelf did not fpeak freely upon fo nice a fubjeft as the- 
Roman commonwealth ; but the Athenian eloquence was 
informed of the whole fecrct, and learches the receffes 
of the human orind, to fetch it out and expofe it to the 
people. Demoftbenes, and his contemporaries, fpeak with 
a freedom at which we are aftonifhed, notwithftanding 
the notion we have of a popular government, yet at what 
rix»e but this did comedy adventure to claim the fame 

rights 
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rights with civil eloquence ? The Italian comedy of th£ 
laft age, all daring as it was, could for its boldnefs comd 
into no competition with the ancient. It was limited to 
general fatire, which was fometimfc$ Carried fo far, that 
the malignity was overlooked in an attention to the wild 
exaggeration, the unexpe&ed ftrokes, the pungent wit, 
and the malignity concealed under fuch wild flights as 
became the chara&er of Harlequin. But though itfo far 
refembled AriJtophaneSi our age is yet at a great diftance 
from his, and the Italian comedy from his fcenes. But 
with refpeft to the liberty of cenfuring the government, 
there can be no comparifon made of one age or comedy 
vith another. Ariftopbanes is the only writer of his kind* 
and is for that reafon of the higheft value. A powerful 
ftate fet at the head oi Greece > is the fubjeft of his mer- 
riment, and that merriment is allowed by the ftate it- 
£bl£ This appears to us an inconfiftency ; but it is true 
that it was the intereft of the ftate to allow it, though* 
not always without inconveniency. It was a reftraint 
upon the ambition and tyranny of fingle men, a matter 
of great importance to a people fo very jealous of their 
liberty* Cleon, Alcibiades> Lamacbus> and many other 
generals and magiftrates> were kept under by fear of 
the comic ftrokes of a poet fo little cautious as Arifto- 
pbanes. He was once indeed in danger of paying dear 
for his wit. He profefled* as he tells us himfelf, to be 
of great ufe by his writings to the ftate ; and rated his 
merit fo high as to complain that he was not rewarded. 
But, under pretence of this public fpirit, he fpared 
no part of the public conduft, neither was govern-* 
ment, councils, revenues, popular affemblies, fecret 
proceedings in judicature, choice of minifters, the go- 
vernment, 
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vernment of the nobles, or that of the people 
{pared. 

The Acharnians, die Peace, and die Birds, are eter- 
nal monuments of the boldnefs of the poet, who wa? 
not afraid of centring the government for the obftinate 
continuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking new 
ones, and feeding itfelf with wild imaginations, and 
running to deftru&on as ic did for an idle point of 
honour. 

Nothing can be more reproachful to the Athenians 
than his play of the Knights, when he reprefents under 
an allegory that may be eafily feen through, the nation 
of the Athenians as an old doating fellow tricked by a 
new man, fuch as Cleon and his companions, who were 
of the fame ftamp. 

A (ingle glance upon Lyjiftrata, and the Female Ora- 
tors, muft raife aftonifhment when the Athenian policy 
is fct below the fchemes of women, whom the authour 
makes ridiculous for no other reafon than to bring con- 
tempt upon their hufhands, who held the helm of gor 
vernment. 

The Wafts is written to expofe the madnefs of people 
for lawfuits and litigations, and a multitude of iniqui- 
ties are laid open. 

It may eafily be gathered, that notwithftanding the 
wife laws erf Solon, which they ftill profefled to follow, 
the government was falling into decay, for we are not 
tounderftand the jeft of Arijlophanes in the literal fenfe. 
It is plain that the corruption, though we lhould fup* 
pofe it but half as much as we are told, was veiy great, 
for it ended in the deftru&ion of Athens, which could 
fcarce raife its head again, after it had been taken by 
Ly/ander. Though we confider AriJIopbanes as a comic; 

Vol. III. F writer 
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writer whet deals in exaggeration* and bring down his 
ftories to their true ftandard, we ftill find that the 
fundamentals, of their government fail in almoft all 
the eflential points. That the people were inveigled 
by men of ambicion ; that all councils and decrees 
h^d their original in fa&ious combinations ; that ava-* 
rice and private intereft animated all their policy to 
the hurt of the public ; that their revenues were ill 
managed, their allies improperly treated ; that their 
good citizens were facrificed, and the bad put in 
placesj that a mad eagernefs for judicial litigation 
took up all their attention within, and that war was 
m#de without, not fo much with wifdom and pre- 
caution* as with temerity and good luck; that the 
love of novelty and fafhion in the manner of manage 
ing the public affairs was a madnefs univerfally pre- 
valent ; and that Melanthius fays in Plutarch, the re> 
public of Athens was continued only by the perpetual 
difcord of thofe that managed its affairs. This re* 
npedied the difhonour by preferving the equilibrium, 
and was kept always in aftion by eloquence and 
comedy. 

This is what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Ariftofhanes. The fagacity of the readers 
will go farther : they will compare the different 
forms of government by which that tumultuous 
people endeavoured to regulate or increafe the demo- 
cracy, which forms were all fatal to the ftate, be- 
caufe they were not built upon lafting foundations, 
and had all in them the principles of deftru&ion, A 
ftrange contrivance it was to perpetuate a ftate by 
changing the juft proportion which Solon had wifely, 
fettled between the nobles and the people -, and by 
3 opening 
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evening a gate to the fkilful ambition of thofe who 
had arc or courage enough to force themfelves into 
the government by means of the people, whom they 
flattered with protedions that they might more cer- 
tainly cruJh them, 

IV. Another part of the works of TW tragic 
jkiftaphams are his pieafant refleaions ** m ralJkd * 
upon the moft celebrated poets : the Jhafts which he 
■lets fly at the three heroes of tragedy, and particu- 
larly at Euripides^ might incline the reader to believe 
that he had little efteern for thofe great men; and 
that probably the fpeftators that applauded him were 
of his opinion- This conclufiojj would not be juft, as 
I have already fhewn by arguments, which, if I had 
not offered them, the reader might have difcovered 
better than h But that I may leave no room for 
objections, and prevent any fhadow of captioufnefs, I 
fhaU venture to obferve, that pofterity will not confi- 
der Racine as lefs a m after of the French ftage be* 
caufe his plays were ridiculed by parodies. Parody 
always fixes upon the beft pieces, and was more to 
the tafte of the Greeks than to ours. At prefent the 
high theatres give it up to ftages of inferior rank j 
but in Athens the comic theatre confidered parody as 
its principal ornament, for a reafon which is worth 
examining. The ancient comedy was not like ours # 
a remote and delicate imitation 5 it was the art of 
grofs mimicry, and would have been fuppoled to have 
miffed its aim, had it not copied the mien, the walk, 
the drefs, the motions of the face of thofe whom ic 
exhibited. Now parody is an imitation of this kmdj 
it is a change of fn Sous to burlefque, by a flight varia- 
tion of words, inflexion of voice, or an imperceptibly 

F 2 u\ 
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art of mimicry. Parody is to poetry as a mafquc to 
a face- As the tragedies of Efthylus* of Sophocles* and 
of Euripides f were much in fafhion, and were known 
by memory to the people, the parodies upon them 
would naturally ftrike and pleafe, when they were ac- 
companied by the grimaces of a good comedian, 
who mimicked with archnefs a ferious character* Such 
is the malignity of human nature \ we love to laugh 
at thole whom we efteem mod, and by this make 
ourfclves fome recompence for the unwilling homage 
which we pay to merit. The parodies upon thefe 
poets made by ArifiQphmes* ought to be confidered ra- 
ther as encomiums than fatires. They give us occa- 
fion to examine whether the criticifms are juft or not 
in themfelves ; but what is more important, they af- 
ford no proof that Euripides or his predeceffors wanted 
the efteem of Ariftopbanes or his age. The ftatues 
raifed to their honour, the refpeft paid by the Athe- 
nians to their writings, and the careful prefervation of 
thofe writings themfelves, are immortal teftimonies in 
their favour, and make it unnecefiary for me to ftop 
any longer upon lb plaufible a folution of fo frivolous 
an objection* 
Frequent ridi- V, The moft troublefome difficulty, 

cule of the gods. ^ ^ ^-^ fe faj . ^ j knQW> ^ 

not yet been cleared to farisfadtion, is the contemptu- 
ous manner in which AriJIophanes treats the gods, 
Though I am perluaded in my own mind that I have 
found the true folution of this quefUon, I am not 
fure that it will make more impreffion than that of 
M. Boivin* who contents himfelf with faying, that 
every thing was allowed to the comic poets ; and that 
even Atheifm was permitted to the ticentioufhefs of 

ths 
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thfc ftage: that the Athenians applauded all that made 
them laugh ; and believed that Jupiter himfelf laughed 
with them at the fmart fayings of a poet. Mr. Colliery 
an Eng]\jhman, in his remarks upon their ftage, at- 
tempts to prove that Ariftopbams was an open AtheifK 
For my part I am not fatisfied with the account 
either of one or the other, and think it better to ven- 
ture a new fyftem, of which I have already dropt 
fome hints in this work. The truth is, that the 
Athenians profeffed to be great laughers; always 
ready for merriment on whatever fubjeft. But it 
cannot be conceived that Ariftopbams fhould, without 
punifhment, publiih himfelf an Atheift, unlefs we 
fbppofe that Atheifm was the opinion likewife of the 
ipedtators, and of the judges commiflioned to exa- 
mine the plays ; and yet this cannot be fulpefted of 
thofe who boafted themfelves the moft religious na- 
tion* and naturally the moft fuperftitious of all Greece. 
How can we fuppofe thofe to be Atheifts who paffed 
fentence upon Diagoras, Socrates, and Alcibiades, for 
impiety ? Thefe are glaring inconfiftencies. To fay 
like M. Boivin, for fake of getting clear of the diffi- 
culty, that Alcibiades, Socrates, and Diagoras, at- 
tacked religion ferioufly, and were therefore not al- 
lowed, but that Ariftopbams did it in jeft, or was au- 
thorifed by cuftom, would be to trifle with the diffi- 
culty, and not to clear it. Though the Athenian 
loved merriment, it is not likely that if Ariftophanes 
had profeffed Atheifm, they would have fpared him 
more than Socrates, who had as much life and plea- 
fantry in his difcourfes, as the poet in his comedies. 
The pungent raillery of Arijlophanes, and the fond- 
nefs of the Athenians for it, are therefore not the 

F 3 true 
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true reafon why the poet was fpared when Socrates 
was condemned- 1 fhall now folve the queftion with 
great brevity. 

The true anfwer to this queftion is given by Plu- 
tarch in his treatife of reading of the poets. Flu- 
torch attempts to prove that youth is not to be pro- 
hibited the reading of che poets ; but to be cautioned 
againft fuch parts as may have bad effafb. They 
are firft to be prepoflHIed with this leading principle, 
that poetry is falfe and fabulous. He dien enume- 
rates at length the fables which Hcmcr and other 
poets have invented about their deities; and con- 
cludes thus : cc "When therefore there is found in 
ff poetical compofitions any thing ftrange and fliock- 
w ing, with refpeft to gods, or demi-gods, or con- 
if cerning the virtue of any excellent and renowned 
" characters, he that fhould receive thefe fictions 
w as truth would be corrupted by an erroneous opi- 
14 nion : but he that always keeps in his mind the 
iC fables and allufions, which it is the bufinefs of 
" poetry to contrive, will not be injured by thefe 
** ftorie^ nor receive any ill imprefllons upon his 
(C thoughts, but will be ready to cenfure himfelfi if 
w at any time he happens to be afraid, left Neptune 
cc in his rage ihould fplit the earth* and lay open 
a the infernal regions*" Some pages afterwards, he 
tells us, u That religion is a thing difficult of com- 
** prehenfion, and above the underftanding of poets i 
" which it is," fays he, " neceflary to have in mind 
rc when we read their fables/ 1 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they 
diftinguiihed from their religion » for no one can be 
perfuaded that Ovid intended his Metamcrpfofes as a 

true 
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true reprefentation of the religion of thfe Romans. 
The poets were allowed their imaginations about their 
gods, as things which have no regard to the public 
worfhip Upon this principle, I fay, as I faid before, 
there was amongft the Pagans two forts of religion ; 
one a poetical, and a real religion: one practical, 
the other theatrical 5 a mythology for the poets, 
a theology for ufe. They had fables, and a wor- 
fliip, which though founded upon fable, Was yet very 
different. 

Diagcras, Socrates, Plato, and the philofophers of 
Athens, with Cicero, their admirer, fend the other pre- 
tended wife men of Rome, are men by themfelvcs. 
Thefe were the Atheifts with refpeft to the ancients. 
We muft not therefore look into Plalo> or into Cicero 
for the real religion of the Pagans, as diftindt from 
the fabulous. Thefe two authors involve themfelves 
in die clouds, that their opinions may not be difco- 
vered. They durft not openly attack the real reli- 
gion s but deftroyed it by attacking fable. 

To diftinguilh here with exa&nefs the agreement 
or difference between fable and religion, is not at 
prefent my intention : it is not eafy * to Ihew with 
exa&nefs what was the Athenian notion of the nature 
of the gods whom they worfhipped. Plutarch him- 
felf telU us, that this was a thing very difficult for the 
philofophers. It is fufficient for me that the mytho- 
logy and theology of the ancients were different at the 
bottom ; that the names of the gods continued the 
fame -, and that long cuftom gave up one to the ca- 
prices of the poets, without fuppofmg the other 

* See St. Paul upon the fubjeft of the Igmto Di-o. 
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affedtcd by them. This being once fettled upon tfiaf 
authority of the ancients themfelves* I am no iojigef 
iurprifed to fee Jupiter* Minerva^ Neptune* Bacchus* 
appear upon the ftage in the comedy of Arifitfhcmes j 
and at the fame time receiving incenfe in the temples 
of Athens. This is, in riny opinion, the moft reafon- 
able account of a thing fo obfcurej and 1 am ready 
to give up my fyftern to any other, by which the 
Athenians Ihall be made more confiftent with them- 
felves ; thofe Athenians who fat laughing at the gods 
of Arifiophams* while they condemned Socrates for 
having appeared to defpife the gods of his country. 
The Mimi and VI. A word is now to be fpoken of 
the Mimiy which had fome relation 
to comedy. This appellation was, by the Greeks and 
Remans* given to certain dramatic performances, and 
to the aftors that played them, The denomination 
fufficiently {hews, that their art confifted in imitation 
and buffoonery. Of their works, nothing, or very 
little, is remaining; fo that they can only be con- 
fidered by the help of fome paflages in authors : 
from which little is to be learned that deferves confi- 
deration* I ftiall extra£t the fubftance, as I did with 
refpeft to the chorus, without lofing time, by defin- 
ing all the different fpecies, or producing all the quo- 
tations which would give the reader more trouble 
than inftruftion. He that defires fuller inftruftions 
may read Vqffius* Valois* Saumaifes^ and Gataker f of 
whofe compilations, however learned, I fhould think 
it ihame to be the author. 

The Mimi had their original from comedy* of 
riiich at its firft appearance they made a part ; for 
their jTiimic actors always played aqd exhibited gro- 

tefcjqe 
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tefque dances in the comedies. The jealoufy of ri- 
valihip afterwards broke them off from the comic 
a&ors, and made them a company by thcmfelvcs. 
But to fecure their reception, they borrowed from 
comedy all its drollery, wiidnefs, groflhefs, and liccn- 
tioufiiefs. This amuiement they added to their 
dances, and diey produced what are now called farces, 
or burkttos. Thefe farces had not the regularity or 
delicacy of comedies i they were only a fucceflion of 
fingle fcenes contrived to raife laughter ; formed or 
unravelled without order and without connexion* 
They had no other end but to make the people 
laugh. Now and then there might be good kn^ 
tences, like die fentences of i\ Syrw, that are yet 
left us : but the ground- work was low comedy ; and 
any thing of greater dignity drops in by chance. We 
mult however imagine, that this odd fpecies of the 
drama rofe at length to fumewhat a higher charafter, 
fince we are told that Plato the philofopher laid the 
Mimi of Sopbrm under his pillow, and they were 
found there after his death. But in general we may 
fay with truth, that it always difcovered the meanneli 
of its original, like a falfe pretenfion to nobility, in 
which the cheat is always difcovered through the 
concealment of fictitious fplendour, 

Thefe Mimi were of two forts, of which the length 
was different, but the purpofes the fame. The Mimi 
of one fpecies were- fhort; thofe of the other long, 
and not quite fb gro tefque. Thefe two kinds were 
fubdivided into many fpecies, diflinguiflied by the 
drefies and characters, luch as ihews, drunkards, phy~ 
Jkians, men, and women* 

Thu* 
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Thus far of the Greeks. The Remam having bor- 
rowed of them the more noble fhews of tragedy and 
comedy, were not content till they had their rhapfo- 
dies. They had their planipedes, who played with 
flat foles, that they might have the more agility * 
and their Sannions, whofe head was fhaved, that they 
might box the better. There is no need of naming 
here all who had a name for thefe diverfions among 
the Greeks and Romans* I have fald enough, and 
perhaps too much of this abortion of comedy, which 
drew upon itfeif the contempt of good men, the cen- 
fures of the magiftrates, and the indignation of the 
fathers of the church *♦ 

Another fet of players were called Pantomimes : thefe 
were at leaft fo far preferable to the former, that they 
gave no ofience to the ears. They fpoke only to the 
eyes ; but with fuch art of expreffion, that without 
the utterance of a fingle word, they reprefented, as we 
are told, a complete tragedy or comedy, in the fame 
manner as dumb Harlequin is exhibited on our thea- 
tres. Thefe Pantotnines among the Greeks firft min* 
gled finging with their dances; afterwards, about 
the time of Livius Andromcus y the fongs were per- 
formed by one part, and the dances by another. Af- 
terwards, in the time of Auguftus> when they were 
feftt * for to Rome j for the diverfions of the people, 
whom he had enflaved, they played comedies without 
fongs or vocal utterance; but by the fprighdinefs, 
activity, and efficacy of their geftures -, or, as Sidonius 

# It is the licentioufnefs of the Mimi and Pantomimes, agaitiil 
which tne cenfure of the Holy Fathers particularly breaks out, as 
againft a thing irregular and indecent, without fuppofing it much 
connected with the caufe of religion. 

Apollinaris 
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sfpdlinaris exprefles it, claufts faucibus, et loquente geftu> 
they not only exhibited things and paffions, but even 
the moft delicate diftinftions of paflions, and the 
flighted circumftances of fafts. We muft not how- 
ever imagine, at leaft in my opinion, that the Panto- 
mimes did literally reprefent regular tragedies or co- 
medies by the mere motions of their bodies. We 
may juftly determine, notwithftanding all their agility, 
their reprefentations would at laft be very incomplete : 
yet we may fuppofe, with good reafon, that their ac- 
tion was very lively ; and that the art of imitation 
went great lengths, fince it raifed the admiration of 
the wifeft men, and made the people mad with eager- 
nefe. Yet when we read that one Hylus, the pupil 
of one Pyladesy in the time of Augujlus, divided the 
ipplaufes of the people with his matter, when they 
reprefented Oedipus, of when Juvenal tells us, that 
Hatbillus played Leda, and *other things, of the fame 
kind, it is not eafy to believe that a fingle man, with- 
out fpeaking a word, could exhibit tragedies or co- 
medies, and make ftarts and bounds fupply the 
place of vocal articulation. Notwithftanding the ob- 
fcurity of this whole matter, one may know what 
to admit as certain, or how far a reprefentation could 
be carried by dance, pofture, and grimace. Among 
thefe artificial dances, of which we know nothing but 
the names, there was as early as the time of Arifto- 
fhanes ibme extremely indecent. Thefe were conti- 
nued in Italy from the time of Augujtus, long after 
the emperors. It was a public mifchief, which con- 
tributed in fome meafure to the decay and ruin of 
the Roman empire. To have a due deteftacion of 
thefe licentious entertainments, there is no m-ed of 

any 
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any recourfe to the fathers ; the wifer Pagans tell us. 
very plainly what they thought of them. I have 
made this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes, only 
to fhew how the moft noble of public fpe&aclea 
were corrupted and abufed, and to conduct the reader 
to the end through every road, and through all the 
bye-paths of human wit, from Homer and Efchylus to 
our own time. 

Wanderings of VII. That we may conclude thia 
the human wor k by applying the principles laid 
mind in the A if / • • j j - 

birth and pro- down at the beginning, and extend it 

grefsofthca- through the whole, I defire the reader 

tricalrepfefen- ^ , . . . _ . 

tations. t0 recur to that point where I have 

reprefented the human mind as be- 
ginning the courfe of the drama. The chorus was 
firft a hymn to Bacchus, produced by accident ; art 
brought it to perfe&ion, and delight made it a public 
diverfion. Thefpis made a fingle adtor play before 
the people j this was the beginning of theatrical fhews, 
Efchylus, taking the idea of the Iliad and Odyjfey, ani- 
mated, if I may fo exprefs it, the epic poem, and 
gave a dialogue in place of fimple recitation, puts 
the whole into aftion, and fets it before the eyes, as 
if it was a prefent and real tranfadtion : he gives the 
chorus * an intereft in the fcenes, contrives habits of 
dignity and theatrical decorations. In a word, he 
gives both to tragedy > or, more properly, draws it 
from the bofom of the epic poem. She made her ap- 

* Efchylus* in my opinion, as well as the other poets his contem- 
poraries, retained the chorus, not merely becaufe it was the fafhion* 
but becaufe examining tragedy to the bottom, they found it not 
rational to conceive, that an aclion great and fpleridid, like the 
revolution of a (late, could pafs without witneffes. 

pearance 
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pcarance fparkling with graces, and difplaycd fuch 
majefty as gained every heart at the firft view. So- 
pbocles confiders her more nearly, with the eyes of a 
critic, and finds that (he has fomething (till about 
her rough and fwelling : he diverts her of her falfe 
ornaments, teaches her a more regular walk, and 
more familiar dignity. Euripides was of opinion, 
that fhe ought to receive (till more foftnefs and ten- 
dernefs ; he teaches her the new art of pleafing by fim- 
plicity, and gives her the charms of graceful negli- 
gence ; fo that he makes her ftand in fufpence, whe- 
ther flie appears molt to advantage in the drefs of So- 
fbofles fparkling with gems, or in that of Euripides, 
which k more fimple and modeft. Both indeed are 
elegant; but the elegance is of different kinds, be- 
tween w;hfch 30 judgment as yet has decided the prize 
of fuperiprity. 

We can now trace it no farther* its progrefs amongft 
the Greeks is out of fight. We muft pafs at once to the 
time of Auguftus, where Apollo and the Mufes quitted 
their ancient refidence in Greece, to fix their abode in 
Italy. But it is vain to afk queftions of Melpomene ; fhe 
is obftinately filent, and we only know from ftrangers 
her power amongft the Romans. Seneca endeavours to 
make her fpeak ; but the gaudy ftiew with which he ra- 
ther loads than adorns her, makes us think that he took 
fome phantom of Melpomene for the Mufe herfelf. 

Another .flighty equally rapid with that to Rome, muft 
carry us through thoufands of years, from Rome to 
prance. There in the time of Lewis XIV. we fee the 
mind of man giving birth to tragedy a fecond time, as 
if the Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot. In the 
place of EJchylus, we hav.e our Rotrou. In CirneilU, we 
have another SophQclts, and in Racine a fecond Euripides. 

Thy* 



\ 
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Thus is tragedy raifed from her afhes, carried to the 
utmoft point of greatnefs, and fo dazzling that (he pre- 
fers herfelf to herfelf Surprifed to fee herfelf produced 
again in France in fb fhort a time, and nearly in the 
feme manner as before in Greece, (he is difpofed to be* 
lieve that her fate is to make a fhort tranfition from he* 
birth to her perfe&ion, like the goddefs that iffued 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

If we look back on the other fide to the rife of co- 
medy, we fhall fee it hatched by Margites from the Otfyf* 
Jey of Homer \ in imitation of her eldeft fitter; but we 
fee her under the conduft of ' Ariftopbanes become licen- 
tious and petulant, taking airs to herfelf which the ma- 
giftrates were obliged to crufh. Menander reduced her 
to bounds, taught her at once gaiety and politenefs, and 
enabled her to correct vice, without fhocking the of- 
fenders. Plautus, among the Romans, to whom we muft 
now pafs, united the earlier and the later comedy, and 
joined buffoonery with delicacy, Terence, who was bet- 
ter inftrufted, received comedy from Menander, and 
furpaffed his original, as he endeavoured to copy it. 
And laftly, Moliere produced a new fpecres of comedy, 
which mutt be placed in a clafs by itfelf, in oppofition 
to that of Arifiophanes, whofe manner is likewife pecu- 
liar td himfelf. 

But fuch is the weaknefs of the human mind, that 
when we review the fucceflions of the drama a third 
time, we find genius falling from its height, forgetting 
itfelf, and led aftray by the love of noyelty, and the de- 
fire of ftriking out new paths. Tragedy degenerated itt 
Greece from the time of Ariftotle, and in Rome after Au- 
guftus. At Rome and Athens comedy produced Mimi f 
pantomirftes, burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the fake 

of 
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of variety ; fuch is the chara&er, and fuch the madnefs 
of the mind of man. It is fatisfied with having made 
(great conquefts, and gives tl*em up to attempt others, 
which are far from anfwering its expe&ation, and only 
enables it to difcovcr its own folly, weaknefs, and devi- 
ations. But why (hould we be tired with Handing (till 
ax the true point of perfc&ion, when it is attained ? If 
eloquence be wearied, and forgets hcrfelf a while, yet 
fbe foon returns to her former point : fo will it happen 
to our theatres if the Frmh Mufes will keep the Greek 
models in their view, and not look with difilain upon a 
ftage whofe mother is nature, whole foul is paffion, and 
whofc art is fimplicity : a ftage, which, to fpeak the 
truth, does not perhaps equal ours in fplendor and ele- 
vation, but which excels it in fimplicity and propriety, 
and equals it at leaft in the conduft and direftion of 
thofe paflions which may properly affedb an honeft man 
and a chriftian. 

For any part, I fhall think myfelf well recompenfed 
for my labour, and fhall attain the end which I had in 
view, if I fhall in fome little meafure revive in the minds 
of thofe who purpofe to run the round of polite litera- 
ture, not an immoderate and blind reverence, but a 
true tafte of antiquity : fuch a tafte as both feeds and 
poliihes the mind, and enriehes it by enabling it to ap- 
propriate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its na-r 
tural fertility in exquifite productions ; fuch a tafte as 
gave the Racines> the Mclieres y the Boileaus> the Fen- 
iaines, the Patrus, the Pelejfous, and many other great 
geniufes of die laft age, all that they were, and all that 
jthey will always be s fuch a tafte as puts the feal of im- 
mortality to thofe works in which it is difcovered ; a 
ttfte fo neceflary, that without it we may be certain that 

the 
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the greatfcft powers of nature will long continue in* a ftate 
below themfelves, for no man ought to allow himfelf to 
be flattered or feduced by the example of fome men of 
genius, who have rather appeared to defpife this tafte 
than to defpife it in reality. It is true that excellent 
originals have given oecafion, without any fault of their 
own, to very bad copies. No man ought feverely to ape 
either the ancients or the moderns : but if it was npcef- 
fary to run into an extreme of one fide or the; other, 
which is never done by a judicious and well-diredted 
mind, it would be better for a wir ?/ as for a painter, tp 
enrich himfelf by what he can take from the ancients^ 
than to grow poor by taking all from his own ftock ; or 
openly to affedt an imitation of thofe moderns whofi; 
more fertile genius has produced beauties peculiar to 
themfelves, and which themfelves only can difplay with 
grace : beauties of that peculiar kind, that they are not 
fit to be imitated by others -, though in thofe who firft 
invented them they may be juftly efteempd, ai)d ji} 
them only. 
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N O T E I. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

Enter three Witches. 

IN order to make a true eftimate of the abilities and 
merit of a writer, it is always neceflary to examine 
the genius of his age, and the opinions of his contem- 
poraries. A poet whoihould now make the whole ac- 
tion of his tragedy depend upon enchantment, and pro- 
duce the chief events by the affiftance of fupernatural 
agents, would be cennired as tranfgreffing the bounds of 
probability, he would be banifhed from the theatre to 
the nurfery, and condemned to write Fairy Tales in- 
ftead of Tragedies; but a furvey of the notions that 
prevailed at the time when this play was written, will 
prove that Sbakefpe/zre was. in no ganger of fuch cenfures, 
fince he only turned tile ly&em that was then univerfally 
admitted, ta his advantage, and was far from overbur- 
theningthe credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft , or Enchantment, which, 
though not ftri&ly the fame, are confounded in this play, 
has in all ages and countries been credited by the com- 
mon people, and in moft by the learned themfelves. 

Thefe 
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Ttiefe phantoms have indeed appeared more frequently, 
in proportion as the darknefs of ignorance has been 
more gro£* but it cannot be ftiown, that the brighteft 
gleams of knowledge have at any time been fufficient to 
drive them out of the world. The rime in which this 
kind of credulity was at its height, feems to have been 
that of the holy war, in which the Chriftians imputed 
all their defeats to enchantment or diabolical opposition, 
as they afcribed their fuccefs to the affiftance of their 
military faints, and the learned Mr. Warburton appear* 
to believe (Supph to the Introduction to Don Quixote) 
that the firft accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by thofe who returned from 
their eaftern expeditions. But there is always fome 
diftance between the birth and maturity of folly as of 
wickednefe : this opinion had long exifted, though per- 
haps the application of it had m no foregoing age been 
fo frequent, nor the reception fo general. Olympiodo- 
ru$y in Pbotius's Extra&s, tells us of one Libanius, 
who praclifed this kind. of military magic, and having 
promifecf jt«j8K qt>*11»* x«7a f}*fG*fm i upy?**, to perform 
great things againft the Barbarians without foldiers, was^ 
at the inftances of the emprefs Placidia, put to death, 
when he was about to have given proofs of his abili- 
ties. The emprefs fhewed fome kindnefs in her anger 
by cutting him off at a time fo convenient for his re- 
putation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this 
notion may be found in St. Cbryfoftom's book deSacer- 
dotioy which exhibits a fcene of enchantments not ex- 
ceeded by any romance of the middle age ; he fuppofes 

G % a fpe&ator, 
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a fpe&ator, overlooking a field of battle, attended by 
one that points out all the Various obje&s of horror, 
the engines of deftruction, and the arts of (laughter. 

Atixuito il tri TTd&fia roTf ev«*1*w ? ») wiltyuvsc 1W*5 eha tiv©* 
fxayfocpelony *> oTrXiras il &ip(&> ftp • pints, *£ wcutm yodel** 
Siwpiv ^ liidiv. Let him then proceed to Jhow him in the 
oppofite armies borfes flying by enchantment, armed men 
transported through the air, and every power and form of 
magic. Whether St. Chryfoftom believed that fuch per- 
formances were really to be fcen in a day of battle, or 
only endeavoured to enliven his defcription, by adopt- 
ing the notions of the vulgar, it Is equally certain, that 
fuch notions were in his time received, and that there- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later 
age i the wars with the Saracens, howeyer, gave occa- 
fion to their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally 
difcovers prodigies, but as the fcene of adtion was re- 
moved to a greater diftance, and diftance either of time 
or place is fufficient to reconcile weak minds to won- 
derful relations. 

The reformation did not immediately arrive at its me- 
ridian, and though day was gradually encreafing upon 
us, the goblins of witchcraft ftill continued to hover in 
the twilight. In the time of Queen Elizabeth was the 
remarkable trial of the witches of Warbois, whofe con- 
viction is ftill commemorated in an annual Sermon at 
Huntingdon. But in the reign of King James> in which 
this tragedy was written, many circumftances concurred 
to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who 
was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before 
his arrival in England, not only examined in perfon a 

3 woman 
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woman accufed of witchcraft, but had given a very for- 
mal account of the pra&ices and illufions of evil fpirits, 
die compafts of witches, the ceremonies ufed by them, 
*he manner of detecting tbem, and the juftice of pu- 
wflungthem, in his dialogues of D*mtu>lQgie y written 
in the Scottijh dialed, and published at Edinburgh. This 
book was, foon after his acceflion, reprinted at London, 
and as die ready way to gain King James'% favour was 
to flatter his (peculations, the fyftem of D*mo*ologie was 
immediately adopted by all who defired either to gain 
preferment or not to lofe it. Thus the dodbine of witch- 
craft was very powerfully inculcated, and as the greateft 
part of mankind have no other reafon for their opinions 
than that they are in fafhion, it cannot be doubted but 
this perfuafion made a rapid progrefs, fince vanity and 
credulity co-operated in its favour, and it had a tendency 
to free cowardice from reproach. The infe&ion foon 
reached the parliament, who, in the firft year of King 
James, made a law, by which it was ena&ed, cb. xii. 
That " if any perfon fhall ufe any invocation or con- 

* juration of any evil or wicked fpirit 5 2. Or fhall 

* confult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
" reward any evil or curfed fpirit to or for any intent or 
cc purpofe ; 3. Or take up any dead man, woman, or 
u child out of the grave, — or the fkin, bone, or any 
" part of the dead perfon, to be employed or ufed in 
<c any manner of witchcraft, forcery, charm, or enchant- 
f € ment; 4. Or fhall ufe, praftife or exercife any fort 

* of witchcraft, forcery, charm, or enchantment ; 5. 
< c Whereby any perfon fhall be deftroyed, killed, wafted, 
ft qonfumpd, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 

Q4 «$• That 
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** 6. That every fuch perfoir, being convi&ed, fhalf 
ik fuffer death," 

Thus, in the time of Shaktfpe'are> Was the do&rine 
of witchcraft at once eftabliflied by law and by the 
fafhion, tod it became not only impolite* but crimi- 
nal, to doubt it, and as prodigies are always feen in 
proportion as they are expe&ed, witches were every 
day difcoVerfed* and multiplied fo faft in fome places* 
that bilhop Hall mentions a village in Lancajhire^ 
where their ftumber Was greater than that of the 
houfes. The Jfefuits and Se&aries took advantage of 
this univetfal error, and endeavoured to promote the 
intereft of their parties by pretended cures of perfons 
affii&ed by evil fpirits> but they were dete&ed and 
expofed by the clergy of the eftablifhed church* 

Upon this general infatuation Shake/pare might be 
eafily allowed to found a play, efpecially fince he has 
followed with great exadtnefs fuch hiftories as were then 
thought true j nor can it be doubted that the fcenes of 
enchantment, however they may now be ridiculed* 
were both by himfelf and his audience thought awful 
and affe&ing, 

NOTE II. 

SCENE 1L 

— — 1 HE mercilefs Macdtmel> — from the Wefterft 

Ifles 
OfK&ns and Gallow-glajfes was fupply'd, 
And fortune on his damned quarry fmiling y 
ShsVd like a rebel's whore. 

Kerns 
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Kerns are light-armed, and Gallow-glajes heavy- 
armed foldiers. The word quarry has no fenfe that 
is properly applicable in this place, and therefore it is 
nccefiiry to read. 

And fortune on bis damned quarrclfmiling. 

Quarrel was formerly ufed for cauje, or for the occafion 
of a quarrel* and is to be found in that fenfe in Holling- 
fixad's account of the ftory of Macbeth >, who, upon the 
creation of the prince of Cumberland, thought, fays the 
biftorian, that he had ajuft quarrel to endeavour after 
die crown. The fenfe therefore is fortune failing on bis 
execrable caufe, &c. 



NOTE III. 

IF I fay footh* I muft report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe* 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the fenfe 
of this paffage by altering the punttuation thus : 

They 

As capnons overcharg'd, with double cracks 
So they redoubted ftrokes— • — — > 

He declares, with fome degree of exultation, that he 
has no idea of a cannon charged with double cracks-, but 

G 4 furely 
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forefy the gitftt Author will tk% giin itNifch by an alter-* 
ition Which makes him fey of a hero, that he redoubles; 
Jfrokes with double cracks, an eipreflbh not more loudly 
to be applauded* or more eafily pardoned than that 
•which is reje&ed in its favour. That a cannon is charged 
with thunder 6t with double thurtdbrs may be written, not 
only without nonfenfe, but with elegance, and nothings 
elfe is here meant by cracks* which in the time of this 
writer was a word of fuch emphafis and dignity, that ift 
this play he terms the general diflolution of nature the 
crack of doom. 

There are artiong Mr. Theobald's alterations others 
which I do not approve, though I do not always cen- 
fure them j for fome of his amendments are fo excel-? 
lent, that, even when he has failed, he ought to be treated 
\yith indulgence and relped. 



NOTE IV, 

King. 15 l)T who comes here ? 
MaU The worthy Thane of Rojfe. 
Lenox. What hafte looks through his eyes ? 
So Ihould he look, that feems to Ipeak things ftrange. 

The meaning of this paflage as it now ftands is, fa 
Jhould be look, that looks as if he told things ftrange. But 
Rcffe neither yet told ftrange things, nor could look as 
if he told them; Lenox only conje&ured from his air 
that he had ftrange things to tell, and dierefore un* 
doubtedly faid 

——What 
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—What hafte looks Aro' his ejrft ? 
So Ihoujd he look, that terns to fpeak things ftrange. 

He looh like one that is hig with Something of import snce % 
* metaphor fo natural, that k is every day ufed in com- 
Oiop difcourfe. 



NOTE V, 

SCENE III, 

thunder, &ter the throe Witebeu 

jj Witch. WHERE haft thou been, fitter? 

2d Witch. Killing fwine. 

3d Witch. Sifter, where thou ? 

\ft Witch. A failor's wife had chefnuts in her lap^ 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 

quoth I. 
(1) Aroint thee, tfitch, the rump-fed ronyon cries* 
Her hufband's to Aleppo gone, matter o' th* tiger : 
But in a fieve Til thither fail, 
And like a rat without a tail, 
J'll do— I'll do-and Til do. 

2d Witch. Til give thee a wind. 

ift Witch. Thou art kind. 

2d Witch. And I another. 

ift Witch. I myfelf have all the other, 
And the (2) very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 
J'th' Ship-man's card——-. 

I will 
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I will drain him dry as hay $. 
Sleep fhall neither night nor. day 
Hang upon his pent-houfe lid ; 
He fhall live a man (3) forbid^ ' 
Weary fev'n-nigjus nine times «nine> 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine : 
Tho' his bark cannot be loft* 
Yet it (hall be ternpeft-toft 
Look what I have. 

%d Witch. Shew me, fhew me. 

(1) Aroint thee, witch, 



In one. of the folio editions the reading is anoint thee r 
in a fenfe very confiftent with the common accounts of 
witches, who are related to perform many fupernatural 
a£ts by the means of unguents, and particularly to fly 
through the air to the places where they meet at their 
hellifh feftivals* In this fenfe anoint thee, witch, will 
mean, away, witch, to your infernal ajfemhly. This read- 
ing I was inclined to favour, becaufe I had met with 
the word aroint in no other place j till looking into 
Hearne's colledtions, I found it in a very old drawing, 
that he has publifhed, in which St* Patrick is rcprefented 
vifiting hell, and putting the devils into great confiifion 
by hisprefence,of whom one that is driving the damned 
before him with a prong, has a label ifluing out from 
his mouth with thele words dirt Ollt at'tmgt, of which, 
the laft is evidently the fame with aroint, and ufed in, 
the fame fenfe as in this paflage. 



(a) A*d 
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(2) And the very points they blow. 

As the word very is here of no other ufe than to fill 
tip the verfe, it is likely that Sbakejpeare wrote various, 
Which might be eafily miftaken for very, being either 
negligently read, haftily pronounced, or imperfe&ly 
heard. 

(3) He fhall live a man forbid. 

Mr. Theobald has very juftly explained forbid by ac* 
curfedy but without giving any reafon of his interpreta- 
tion. To bid is originally to fray, as in this Saxon frag- 
ment. 



J?e if Vif jJ bit t bore, &c. 
He is wife that prays & improve 



improves. 

As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit, in oppo- 
fition to the word bid in its prefcnt fenfe, it fignifies 
by the fame kind of oppofition to curje, when it is de- 
rived from the fame word in its primitive meaning. 



N O T E VI. 

SCENE V. 

1 HE incongruity of all the paflages in which the 
Thane of Cawdor is mentioned is very remarkable; 
in the fecond fcene the Thanes of Rojfe and Angus bring 
the king an account of the battle, and inform him diat 
Norway 

Aflifted 
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Afiifted by chat moft dHloyal tray tor 

If he Thane o{ Cawdor* 'gan a difmal conflidh 

It appears that Cawdor was taken prifoner* for the king; 
&ys in the fame fcene> 

■ Go, pronounce his death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor was thus taken by Macbeth, in arm* ' 
Sgainft his king, when Macbeth is faluted, in the fourth 
fcene, "Thane of Cawdor, by the Weird Sifters, he afks* 

JIow of Cawdor? the 'Thane of Cawdor lives y 
A prolp'rous gentleman.-— 

And in the next line cenfidcrs the promifes, that he 
ihouki be Cawdor and King, as equally unlikely to be 
aceomplifhecL How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
ftate of the Thane of Cawdor* whom he has juft defeated 
and taken prifoner, or call him a prosperous Gentleman. 
who has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion ? 
Or why fhould he wonder that the tide of the rebel whom 
he has overthrown fhould be conferred upon him ? He 
cannot be fuppofed to diffembk his knowledge of the 
condition of Cawdor > becaufe he enquires with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and the vehemence of fudden afto- 
nifliment ; and becaufe nobody is prefent but Banquo^ 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawdor's treafon. However, in the next 
fcene, his ignorance ftill continues j and, when Rojfe and 

Angus. 
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Angus prefenc him from the kiag with his new tide, 
fee cries out 

The ttane of Cawdor lives. 

Why do you drefs me in his borrowed robes ? 

Roji and Angus, who were the meffengers that in the 
feco&d fcene informed the king of the affiftance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having loft, as well as Mac- 
bctb, all memory of what they had Jo lately feen and 
related., make this anfwer, 

Whether he was 

Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 

Neither Rojfe knew what he had juft reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had juft done. This fecms not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imputed to the traa- 
fcribers, fince, though the inconfiftency of Rcffe and 
Angus might be removed, by fuppofing that their names 
are erroneoufly inferted, and that only Rojc brought 
the account of the batde, and only Angus was lent to 
compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulnefs of Mac- 
beth cannot be palliated, fince what he fays could 
not have been fpoken by any other. 

NOTE VII. 

1HE thought, whofe murder yet is bnt faataftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, — -— 

The 
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The Jmgleftate of man feems to be ufed by Shake* 
Jpeare for an individual, in oppofition to a common* 
wealth or conjunct body of men. 



NOTE VIII. 

Macbeth. — - VjOME what come may, 
Time and the hour runs thro' the rougheft day. 

I luppofe every reader is dilgufted at the tautology 
in this paffage, time and the hour, and will therefore 
willingly believe that Shake/peare wrote it thus, 

— Come what come may, 
Time ! on /—the hour runs thro* the rougheft day, 

Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are 
to befal him; but finding no fatisfadtion from his 
own thoughts, he grows impatient of reflection, and 
refolves to wait the clofe without harrafling himfelf 
with conje&ures, 

— — — Come what come may. 

But to fhorten the pain of fufpenfe, he calls upoa 
time in the ufual ftile of ardent defire, to quicken hi§ 
motion, 

Time ! on ! — — 

He then comforts himfelf with the reflection tha? all 
his perplexity muft have an end, 

■■ " The hour runs thro* the rougheft day. 

ThU 
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This conje£ture is fupported by the paflagc in the letter 
io his lady, in which he fays, They referred me to the 
coming on of time with Hail King that/hall be* 



NOTE IX. 
SCENE VI. 

Malcolm. — JNOthing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He died. 
As one that had been ftudied in his death, 
To throw away the deareft thing he oufd, 
As 'mere a carelefs trifle. 

As the word ow J d affords here no fenfe but foch as 
is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it 
was originally written, The deareft thing he cwrt d ; a 
Kading which needs neither defence nor explication. 



NOTE X. 

King. THERE'S no art, 

To find the mind's conftruftion in the face. 

The conftruSlion of the mind is, I believe, a phrafe 
peculiar to Shake/pear e j it implies the frame or difpo* 
fition of the mind, by which it is determined to good 
oxilL 

NOTE 
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I will drain him dry as hay * 
Sleep fhall neither night nor. day 
Hang upon his pent-houfe lid ; 
He lhall live a man (3) forbids' 
Weary fev'n-nigjits nine times ;nine> 
ShaK he dwindle, peak and pine : 
Tho* his bark cannot be loft,, 
Yet it fhall be ternpeft-tofL 
Look what I have. 

%d Witch. Shew me, fhew me. 

(1) Aroint thee, witch, 



In one. of the folio editions the reading is anoint ther* 
in a fenfe very confiftent with the common accounts of 
witches, who are redated to perform many fupernatijral 
a£ts by the jpaeans of unguents, and particularly to fly 
through the air to the places where they meet at their 
helliih feftivals. In this fenfe anoint thee, witch, will 
mean, away, witch, to your infernal ajfemhly. This read- 
ing I was incfined %q favour, becaufe I had met with 
the word aroint in no other place; till looking into 
Hearne's collections, I found it in a very old drawing, 
that he has publifhed, in which St. Patrick is reprefented 
vifiting hell, and putting the devils into great conflifion 
by his prefence,of whom one that is driving the damned 
before him with a prong, has a label iffuing out from 
his mouth with thefe words out out atotlgt, of which 
the laft is evidently the fame with aroint, and ufed in, 
the fame fenfe as in this pafTage. 



(a) And 
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Which do but what they fhould, in doing nothing 
Save tow'rds your love and bonmin 

We do but perform our duty when we cohtraft all 
our views to your fervice, when we aft with no other 
principle than regard to your love and honour. 

It is probable that this paffage was firft corrupted by 
wriangyJ^* for fave, and the lines then ftoocj thus, 

Doing nothing 

Safe ibw'rd your love and honour* 

Which the neat tfanferiber obferving to be wrong, and 
yet not being able to difcover the real fault, altered to 
the preient reading. 

NOTE XII. 
SCENE VII. 

iHOU'DST have, great GUnms, 

That which cries, " thus thou rnuft do if thou have 

it, 
« And that," &?r. 

As the object of Macbetb's defire is here intro* 
duced lpeaking of itfelfj it is neceflary to read, 



*- Thou'dft have, great Glands, 



That which cries, « thus thou rpuft do if thou have 
me." 

Vpi.,.ni. H note 
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Aflifted by that moft dHlojral traytor 

The Thane of Cawdor* 'gan a difmal conflict. 

It appears that Cawdor wafe taken prifoncr* for the king; 
fays io die fame fcene, 

Go, pronounce his death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor --was thus taken by Macbeth, in arms * 
Sgainft his king, when Macbeth is faluted, in the fourth 
(bene, "Thane of Cawdor y by the Weird Sifters, he aflcs* 

JIow of Caw&r ? die Srhane of Cawdor lives', 
A profp'reus gentleman*— — • 

And in die next line cenfiders the promifes, that he 
iboold be Cawdor and King, as equally unlikely to be 
accomplifhecL How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
ftate of the Thane of Cawdor , whom he has juft defeated 
and taken prifoner, or call him a profperous Gentleman 
who has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion I 
Or why fhould he wonder that the tide of the rebel whom 
he has overthrown fhould be conferred upon him ? He 
cannot be fuppofed to diffemble his knowledge of the 
condition of Cawdor •, becaufe he enquires with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and the vehemence of fudden afto- 
nifhment \ and becaufe nobody is prefent but Banquo x 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawdor's treafon. However, in the next; 
fcene, his ignorance ftill continues $ and, when Rojfe and 

Angus. 
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Angus prcfenc him from the kJug with hi* ttew title, 
|ie cries out 

The Thane of Cawdor lives. 

Why do you drefs me in his borrowed robes ? 

Reft and Angus, who were the meflengers that in the 
fecond (bene informed the king of the afliftance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having loft, as well as Mac- 
beth* all memory of what they had lb lately teen and 
related* make this anfwer, 

Whether he was 

Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 

Neither Rojfs knew what he had juft reported, nor 
Madutb what he had juft done. This feems not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imputed to the tran^ 
fcribers, fince, though die inconfiftency of Rojfc and 
Angus might be removed, by fuppofing that their names 
are erroneoufly inferted, and that only Rojfe brought 
the account of the battle, and only Angus was lent to 
compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulnefs of Mac- 
beth cannot be palliated, fince what he fays could 
not have been fpoken by any other, 

NOTE VD, 

1 HE thought, whofe murder yet is hut&ataftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, — — 

The 
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By his lov'd manfionary, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they moft breed and haunt, I Have obferv'd 
The air is delicate. 

In this fhort fcene, I propofe a flight alteration to 
be made, by fubftituting J?/* for Jeat> as the ancient 
word forfituatiw} and/enfe {orfenfe$ as more agreea- 
ble to the meafure ; for which realbn likewife I have 
endeavoured to adjuft this paflage, 

■ ■ Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

By changing the punctuation and adding a fyllable thus, 



Heaven's breath 



Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 

Thofe who have perufed books printed at the time 
of the firfl: editions of Shake/pears know, that greater 
alterations than thefe are neceflary almoft in every 
page, even where it is not to be doubted that the 
copy was corre£t. 

NOTE XVI. 
SCENE X. 

1 HE arguments by which Lady Macbeth perfuades 
her hufband to commit the murder, afford a proof 
ofSkakt/peare's knowledge of human nature. She urges 

the 
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tbe excellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea 
which has dazzled mankind from age to age, and ani- 
mated fometimes the houfebreaker, and fometimes the 
conquerer* but this fophifm Macbeth has for ever de- 
ftroyed by diftinguifhing true from falfe fortitude, in a 
line and a half; of which it may almoft be faid, that 
they ought to beftow immortality on the author, 
though all his other productions had been loft. 

I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

This topic, which has been always employed with 
too much fuccefe, is ufed in this fcene with peculiar 
propriety, to a fbldier by a woman. Courage is the 
diftinguifhing virtue of a foldier, and the reproach 
of cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a 
woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oadis by which he had bound 
himfelf to murder Duncan, another art of fophiftry by 
which men have fometimes deluded their confciences, 
and perfuaded themfelves that what would be criminal 
in others is virtuous in them ; this argument Shakefpeare, 
whofe plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has 
not confuted, though he might eafily have fhown that a 
former obligation could not be vacated by a latter. 

NOTE XVII. 

JL/ETTING / dare not, wait upon I would, 
Like the poor cat i*th' adage. 

H 3 The 
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Afiiftcd by. that moft difloyal traytor 

If he fkaae of Cawdor ', 'gan a difmal conflict- 

Jt appears that Cawdor was taken prifcner* for the king; 
(ays ia die fame {bene* 

Go, pronounce his death, 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Yet though Cawdor vtds thus taken by Macbeth », in arms 
3gainft his king, when Macbeth is faluted, in the fourth 
(bene, Thane of Cawdor^ by the Weird Sifters, he alks* 



JIo w of Caw&r ? die Thane of Cawdor lives, 
A profp'reus gentleman.— — • 

And in die next line confiders the promifes, that he 
ibould be Cawdor and King, as equally unlikely ta be 
accoaiplifhecL How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
ftate of the Thane of Cawdor \ whom he has juft defeated 
and taken prifoner, or call him a profperous Gentleman 
who has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion I 
Or why fhould he wonder that the tide of the rebel whom 
he has overthrown fhould be conferred upon him ? He 
cannot be fuppofed to diffemble his knowledge of the 
condition of Cawdor ', becaufe he enquires with all the 
ardour of curiofity, and the vehemence of fudden afto- 
nifhment ; and becaufe nobody is prefent but Banquo^ 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawdor\ treafon. However, in the next 
fcene, his ignorance ftill continues $ and, when Rojfe and 

Angus 
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Angus prefenc him from the kitg with hi» «w tide, 
be cries out 

The TTwr* of Cawdor lives. 

Why do you drefs me in his borrowed robes ? 

Reft and Angus, who were the meffengers that in the 
fecond fcene informed the king of the afliftance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having loft, as well as Mac- 
beth* all memory of what they had lb lately fcen and 
related, make this anfwer, 

Whether he was 

Combin'd with Norway , or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 

Neither Roffe knew what he had juft reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had juft done. This feems not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imputed to the tran^ 
fcribers, fince, though the inconfiftency of Rojfc and 
Angus might be removed, by fuppofing that their names 
are erroneoufly inferted, and that only Rojft brought 
the account of the battle, and only Angus was lent to 
compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulnefs of Mac- 
beth cannot be palliated, fince what he fays could 
not have been fpoken by any other, 

NOTE VD, 

lHE thought, whofe murder yet is bratfan&ftical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man, — — 

The 
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The adage alluded to is, The cat loves Jijh, hut dares not 
•wet her foot) 

* 
Cat Us tfmat ptfces, Jed hm vult tingere pldntas. 

kOTE XVIlt 

W ILL I with wine and wafiel fo convince* 

To convince is in Shake/pea^ to over -power or fubduei 
as in this play, 



Their malady convinces 



The great aflay of art. 

NOTE XIX. 

■ WHO fhall bear the, guilt 

Of our great quell. 

l £)uell is murder^ manquellers being in the old language 
the term for which murderers is now ufed. 



NOTE XX. 

ACT. II. SCENE II. 

JN O W o'er one half the world 

(i) Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain'd fleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Herat's offerings : and wither'd murder, 

(Alarum'd 
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(Alarum'd by his fentinel, the wolf, 
Whofe howl *s his watch) thus with his ftcalthy pace, 
With (2) Tarquin's ravijhingjides, tow'rds his defign 
Moves like a ghoft — Thou found and firm-fet earth, 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my where-about, 
And (3) take the prejent horror from the time> 
That now/uits with it. 

( 1 ) Now o'er one half the world 

Nature feems dead. 

That is, over our hemfybere all aft'ion and motion Jeem 
to have cea/ed. This image, which is perhaps the molt 
(hiking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Drjden in his conqueft of Mexico. 

All things are hufh'd as nature's felf lay dead, 
The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, 
And fleeping flow'rs beneath the night-dews fweat. 
Even luft and envy deep ! 

Thefe lines, though fo well known, I have tranferibed, 
that the contraft between them and this paflage of 
Hbakefpeare may be more accurately obferved. 

Night is defcribed by two great poets, but one d^fcribes 
a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night 
oiDryden, all the difturbers of the world are hid afleep; 
in that of Sbakejpeare^ nothing but forcery, lufl, and 
murder is awake. He that reads Dryden y finds himfelf 
lulled with ferenity, and dilpofed to fblitude and con- 

H 4 templacio/u 
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temptation. He that perufes Sbakejpeare, looks round 
alarmed, and ftart? to find himfelf alone. One is the 
night of a tyver, the other that of a murderer. 

(j) - — ■ Withered murder i 

"Thus with his Jiealtby pace. 
With Tarquin's ravijtring fides tow'rd his dtfigto* 
Moves like a ghoft. 

This Was the reading of this paflage in ajl the edi- 
tions before that of Mr. Pope, who for fides, inferted in 
the text ftrides, which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copie4 
from him, though a more proper alteration might per- 
haps have been made. A ravijhing ftridt is an a6Hon 
of violence, impetuofity* and tumult, like that of & 
favage rufhing on his prey; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of fecrecy and caution* 
of anxious circumfpe£tion and guilty timidity, theftealthy 
pace of a ravijher creeping into the chamber of a virgin^ 
and of an affafiin approaching the bed of him whom 
he propcfes to murder, without awaking him ; thefe he 
defcribes as moving like ghojls, whofe progreffion is fo 
different from Jlrides, that it has been in all ages repre- 
sented to be, as Milton exprefles it ? 

Smooth Aiding without ftep. 

This hemiftick will afford the true reading of this 
J)lace, which is, I think, to be corre&ed thus : 

1 And wither -d murder, 
Thus with his Healthy pace, 
With Tatquin ravifhing. Aides tow'rd his defign* 
Moves like a ghoft, 

3 tfarquin 
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"Tdrquin is in this place the general name of a 
faviiher, and the fenfe is, Now is the time in which everp 
one is a-fleep, but thofe who are employed in wicked* 
nefs, the witch who is facrificing to Hecate, and the nu 
viflier and the murderer, who, like me, are ftealing 
upon their prey. 

When the reading is thus adjufted, he wifhes with 
great propriety, in the- following lines, that the earth 
may not hear bisjteps. 

(3) And take the prefent horror from the time 
That now fuits with it. 

I believe every one that has attentively read this 
dreadful foliloquy is difappointed at the conclufion, 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is, at leaft, obfeure, 
nor can be explained into any fenfe worthy of the author. 
I (hall therefore propofe a flight alteration. 

Thou found and firm-fet earth, 

Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my where-about, 
And tqfk — the prefent horror of the time 1 
That now fuits with it 

Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, difturBed his 
imagination by enumerating all the terrors of the night, 
at length he is wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that 
makes him afraid of feme fupernatural difcovery of his 
defign, and calls out to the ftones not to betray him, 
not to declare where he walks, nor to talk. — As he is 
going to fay of what, he difcovers the abfurdity of his 

fuipicion 
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fufpicion and paiifes, but is again o'erwhelmed by his 
guilt, and concludes, that fuch are the horrors of the 
prefent night, that the ftones may be expe&ed to cry 
out againft him. 

That now fuits with it* 

He obferves in a fubfequent paflage, that on fuch oc- 
cafions ft ones have been known to move. It is now a very 
juft and ftrong pidhire of a man about to commit a de- 
liberate murder under the ftrongeft convidtions of the 
wickednefs of his defign. 

NOTE XXL 
S C E N E IV. 

Lenox. 1 HE night has been unruly ; where we lay 
Our chimnies were blown down. And, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i'th' air, ftrange fcreams of death, 
And prophecying with accents terrible 
Of dire combuftions, and confufed events, 
New-hatch' a to the woful time. 
The obfcure bird clamoured the live long night, 
Some fay the earth was fev'rous and did fhake. 

Thefe lines I think fhould be rather regulated thus : 

Prophecying with accents terrible, 

Of dire combuftions and confufed events. 
New-hatch'd to ^h* woful time, the obfcure bird 
Clamour'd the live-long night. Some fay the cardi was 
fev'rous and did fhake* 

A pro- 
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A prophecy of an event new hatched, feenis to be a 
prophecy of an event paft. The term new-hatcVd is pro- 
perly applicable to a bird, and that birds of ill omen 
fliould be new-hatch' d to the woful time, is very confident 
with the reft of the prodigies here mentioned, and with 
the univerfal diforder into which nature is defcribcd as 
thrown, by the perpetration of this horrid murder* 



NOTE XXIL 

UP! Up! and fee 

The great doom*s image Malcom Banquo, 
M from your graves rife up. 

The (econd line might have been fo eafily completed* 
that it cannot be fuppofed to have been left imperfeft 
by the author, who probably wrote, 

Malcoto ! Banquo ! rife ! 
As from your graves rife up. 

Many other emendations of the fame kind might be 
made, without any greater deviation from the printed 
copies, than is found in each of them from the reft. 

NOTE XXIII. 

Macbeth. H E R E lay Duncan, 

His filver (kin laced with his golden blood, 

And his gafh'd (tabs lock'd like a breach in nature, 

For ruin's wafteful entrance j there the murtherers 

Stcep'd 
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Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech' d with gore : 

An unmannerly dagger and a dagger hreeehecf, or as in 
fome editions breach "d with gore, are expreffions not 
eafily to be underftood,, nor can it be imagined that 
Shakefpcare would reproach the murderer of his king 
only with want of manners* There are undoubtedly' 
two faults in this paffage, which I have endeavoured 
to take away by reading* 

' Daggers 

Unmanly drench 9 d with gore. - 

I Jaw drench'd with the king's blood the fatal daggers* 
not only inftruments of murder but evidences of cowardice* 

Each of thefe words might eafily be confounded with 
that which I have fubftituted for it by a hand not exadt/ 
a cafual blot, or a negligent infpedtion. 

Mr. P^has endeavoured to improve one of thefe* 
lines, by fubftituting goary blood for golden bkod y knit it 
may eafily be admitted, that he who could on fuch an 
occafion talk of lacing the Jilver fkin would lace it with 
golden blood. No amendment can be made to this line> 
of which every word is equally faulty, but by a general 
blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shakefpeare put thefe forced 
and unnatural metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth, as 
a mark of artifice and diffimulation, to fhow the differ- 
ence between the ftudied language of hypocrify, and 
the natural outcries of fudden pafTion. This whole 
fpeech confidered in this light, is a remarkable inftance 
of judgment, as it confifts entirely of antitheses and 
pietaphors. 

]>fOTE 
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NOTE XXIV. 
ACT E SCENE IJ. 

Macbeth. vJlIR fears in Batiqm 

Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 

Reigns that which would be fear'd. 'Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntkis temper of his mind, 

He hath a wifdom tiiat doth guide his valour 

To aft in fafety. There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear: and under him. 

My genius is rebuk'd; (t) as it is /aid 

Anthony's was by Cafar. He chid the fillers, 

When firft they put the name of king upon me. 

And bade them fpeak to him ; then prophet-like, 

They haiVd him father to a line of kings, 

Upon my head they plac'd a fruitlefs crown, 

And put a barren fceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No fon of mine fucceeding. If 'tis fo, 

For Banquo's iffue have I 'fil'd my mind, 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd, 

Put rancours in the veflel of my peace 

Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the (2) common enemy of man, 

To make them kings,— the feed of Banquo kings. 

Rather than fo, come fate into the lift, 

(3) And champion me to tb' utterance 

(i)-As 
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(i) As it is faid> 

Anthony's w^s by dejar^ 

Though I would not often affume the critic's privir 
lege, of being confident where certainty canftot be ob- 
tained, nor indulge myfelf too far in departing from the 
eftablilhed reading* yet I cannot but propofe the rejec- 
tion of this paffage, which 1 believe was an infertion of 
fbme player, that having fo much learning as to difco- 
ver to what Sbakefpeare alluded, was not willing that his 
audience fhould be lefs knowing than himfelf, and has 
therefore weakened the author's fenfe by the intrufion 
of a remote and ufelefs image into a fpeech burfting 
from a man wholly ppffefled with his own prefent con- 
dition, and therefore not at leifure to explain his own 
allufions to himfelf. If thefe words are taken away, 
by which not only the thought but the numbers are in- 
jured, the lines of Sbakefpeare clofe together without 
any traces of a breach. 

My genius is rebyk'd. He chid the filters., 

(2) The common enemy of man. 

It is always an entertainment to an kiquifitive reader ? 
to trace a fentiiment to its original fource, and therefore, 
though the term enemy of man applied to the devil is 
in itfelf natural ^nd obvious, yet fbme may be pleafed 
with being informed, that Sbakefpeare probably bor- 
rowed it from the firft lines of the Deftruftion of 2r*y, 
a book which he is known to have read. 

That 
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That this remark may not appear too trivial, I 
ftiall take occafion from it to point out a beautiful 
paflage q{ Milton, evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority: in cjefcribing the gates ofhel), 
book ii. v, 879. he fays, 



■ On a fudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harlh thunder. 

In the hiftory of Don Belliams, when one of the 
knights approaches, as I remember, the cattle of 
Brandezar, the gates are faid to open grating barjh 
thunder upon their frafen hinges. 

(3.) Come fate into the lifts, 

And champion me to th' utterance. 

This paflage will be belt explained by tranflating it 
into the language from whence the only word of diffi- 
culty in it is borrowed. Que la dejiineeje rende en lice, 
et qu'elle me dome un defi a Toutrance. A challenge or 
a combat a Voutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term 
in the law of arms, 11 fed when thp combatants en- 
gaged with an odium internecimtm, an intention to dejiroy 
each otfrer, in oppofition to trials of fkill at feftivals, or 
on other occafions, where the conteft was only for 
reputation or' a prize. The fenfe therefore is, Let 
fate, that has fore-doom 'd the exaltation of the Jons of 
J&ncjuo, enter the lifts againfl me ? with the utmojl animo- 

fity } 
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Jity y in defence if its awn decrees^ which I will endeavour 
to invalidate, whatever be the danger. 

NOTE XXV. 

Macbeth. J\ Y, in the catalogue, ye go for men, 
As hounds and grey-hounds, mungrcb, lpaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs, water-ruggs, and demy-wolves are clept 
All by the name of dogs. 

, Though this is not the moft fparkling paflage in 
the play, and though the name of a dog is of no great 
importance, yet it may not be improper to remark, 
that there is no fuch (pedes of dogs as Jhoughs men- 
tioned by Cuius de Canibus Britatmicis, or any other 
writer that has fallen into my Tiands, nor is the word 
to be found in any diftionary which I have examined. 
I therefore imagined that it is falfely printed (or Jlouths, 
a kind of flow hound bred in the fouthern parts of 
England, but was informed by a lady, that it is more 
probably ufed, either by miftake, or according to the 
prthography of that time, for Jhocks. 



NOTE XXVI. 

Macbeth. — — 1 N this hour at moft, 
I will advile you where to plant yourfelves, 
Acquaint you with the perfeft fpy o* th* time, 
The moment on't, for't muft be done to-night, 
And fomething from the palace : ' ■■ ■ - ■■ ■■ 

What 
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"What is meant by the fpy of the time, it will be 
found difficult to explain ; and therefore fenfe will be 
cheaply gained by a flight alteration. — Macbeth is af- 
furing the aflaffins that they fliall not want directions 
to find Banquo, and therefore fays, 



IwiB 

Acquaint you with a perfedt fpy o' tV time. 

Accordingly a third murderer joins diem afterwards 
at the place of aftion. 

Perfeft is well inftruftid> or well informed, as in this 
play, 

Though in your ftate of honour I amperfeff. 
Though I am well acquainted with your quality and rank. 



NOTE XXVIL 
SCENE IV. 

id Murderer, il E needs not to miftruft, fince he 

delivers 
Our offices and what we have to do. 
To the dire&ion juft. 

Mr. Theobald has endeavoured unfiiccefsfully to 
amend this pafiage, in which nothing is faulty but the 
pun&uation. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is 
this. The perfefffpy, mentioned by Macbeth in the 

Vol. III. 1 foregoing 
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foregoing fcene has, before they enter upon the ftage, 
given them the dire&ions which were promifed at 
the time of their agreement; and therefore one of 
the murderers obferves, that, fince he has given tbm 
Juch exatt information^ he needs not doubt of their per- 
formance. Then by way of exhortation to his afib- 
ciates he cries out 

— — — To the dire&ion juft. 



Now nothing remains but that we conform txaffly t$ 
Macbeth'j directions. 



NOTE XXVIII. 
SCENE V. 

Macbeth. lOU know your own degrees, fit down; 
At firft and laft the hearty welcome. 

As this pafiage ftands, not only the numbers are 
very imperfeft, but the fenfe, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible. The numbers will be im- 
proved by reading 



-• Sit down at firft^ 



And laft a hearty welcome. 

But for laft fhould then be written next. I believe the 
true reading is 

You know your own degrees, fit down. —To firft 
And laft jthe hearty welcome. 

Ml 
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All of whatever degree, from the highefl to the lowefi, 
Hug be ajuredtbat their vijit is 10 ell received. 

NOTE XXIX. 

Macbeth.—— lHERE's blood upon thy face, 
[To the murtherer afide at the door. 
JMkrderer. *Tis Banquo's then. 
Macbeth, *Tis better thee without, than he within. 

The ferfe apparently requires that this paflagp 
flwHild.be read thus: 

9 Th better the without, than him within, 

That is, / am more pleaftd that the blood ^Banqw 
Jbeuld jbe on thy face, than in bif body, 



NOTE XXX, 

Lady Macbeth. PROPER fluff! 
This is the very painting of your fear ; 

[Afide to Maebedj, 
This is the air-drawn dagger which you faid 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, thefe flaws and ftartSj 
Impoftures to true fear, would well become 
A woman's ftory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itfelf ! 
Why do you make fuch faces ? When all's don* 
"Jfpy look but on a (tool, 

1* 4* 
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As ftarts can neither with propriety nor fenfe be 
called impoftures to true fear, fomething elfe was un- 
doubtedly intended by the author, who perhaps wrote 

— — - — Thofe flaws and ftarts, 



Impoftures true to fear, would well become 
A woman's ftory, 

Thefe fymptoms of terror and amazement might 
better become impojiures true only tofiar, might become 
a coward at the recital of Juch falfheods as no man could 
credit whofe under/landing was not weakened by his ter- 
rors ; tales, told by a woman over afire on the authority 
cf her grandam* 



NOTE XXXI. 

Macbeth. L O VE and health to all ! 

Then I'll fit down : give me fome wine, fill full— 
I drink to th* general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo whom we mifs, 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirft. 
And all to all. — s 

Though this paflage is, as it now ftands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very fatif- 
faftory ; and therefore I am inclined to read it thus : 

To all, and him, we thirft, 

And hail to all. 



Macbeth^ 
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Macbeth, being about to falute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo y though ab- 
fent, in this aft of kindnefs, and wifties health to all. 
Hail or beil for health was in fuch continual ufe among 
the good-fellows of ancient times, that a drinker was 
called a was-beiler, or a wijher of health, and the li- 
quor was termed was-beil, becaufe health was fo often 
wijhed over it. Thus in the lines of Hanvil the Monk, 

Jamque vagante fcypho, difcinfto gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was-heil : labor eft plus perdere vini 
§>uamfitis. — — - 

Thefe words were afterwards corrupted into wajfail 
and wajfailer. 

NOTE XXXII. 

Macbeth. LiAN fuch things be, 
And overcome us like a fummer's cloud 
Without our fpecial wonder ? You make me ftrange 
Even to the difpofition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold fuch fights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 
When mine is blanched with fear. 

This paffage, as it now (lands, is unintelligible, but 
may be reftored to fenfe by a very flight alteration, 



You make me ftrange 



Ev'n to the difpofition that I know. 

1 3 7'hougb 
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though J bad before fern many injlances of your tour&gi} 
yet it now appears in a degree altogether new* So that m$ 
long acquaintance with your difpofttion does not binder 
me from that qftonijhment which novelty produces. 

NOtE XXXIIL 

XT 1fnll have blood, they fay blood will have blood* 
Stones have been known to move* and trees to 

Ipeak, 
Augurs, that underftood relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought 

forth 
'The fecret'ft man of blood* 

In this pafiage the firft line lofes much of its fprce by 
the prefent pun&tiation. Macbeth having confidered the 
prodigy which has juft appeared, infers juftly from itj 
that the death of Duncan cannot pafs unpunifhed* 

// will have bloody . 

Then after a fhort paufe, declares it as the general ob* 
fervation of mankind, that murderers cannot efcape* 

f %heyfay> blood will have blood. 

Murderers, when they have pradtifed all human 
means of fecurity, are dete&ed by fupernatural direc- 
tions. 

Augurs, that understand relations, &V. 

By the word relation is underftood the connexion of ef-* 
fefts with caufes ; to under/land relations as an augur is 
to know how thofe things relate to each other which 
have no vifible combination or dependence. 

NOTE 
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NOTE XXXIV. 

SCENE VII. 

Enter Lenox and another Lord. 

AS this tragedy like the reft of Sbake/peare's is per* 
haps overftocked with perfonages, it is not eafy to' 
dflign a reafon, why a namelefs chara&er fhould be 
introduced here, fince nothing is faid that might not 
with equal propriety have been put into the mouth of 
any other difaffcfted man. I believe, therefore, that in 
the original copy, it was written with a very common 
form of contraction, Lenox and An. for which the tranf- 
criber inftead of Lenox and Angus, fet down Lenox and 
another Lord. The author had indeed been more in- 
debted to the tranferiber's fidelity and diligence, had he 
committed no errors of greater importance. 

NOTE XXXV. 
A C T IV. SCENE I. 

A S this is the chief fcene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper in this place to obferve, with how 
much judgment Shakefpeare has felefted all the circum- 
ftances of his infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he 
has conformed to common opinions and traditions. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

The ufual form in which familiar fpirits are reported 
to converfe with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, 

I 4 who 
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who was tried about half a century before the time of 
Shakejpeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the fpiric 
of one of thofe witches was Grimalkin j and when any 
mifchief was tp be done, flie ufed to bid Rutterkin go 
and fly , but once when fhe would have fent Rutterkin 
to torment a daughter of the countefs of Rutland* 
inftead of going or flying, he only cried mew, from whidji 
ftie difcovered that the lady was out of his power, the 
power of witches being not univerfal, but limited^ as 
fyakejpeare has taken care to inculcate. 

Though his bark cannot be loft, 
Yet it fball be tempeft toft. 

The common affli&ions which the malice of witches 
produced were melancholy, fits, and lofs of flefh, whicfy 
are threatened by one of Shake/pear e's witches. 

Weary fev'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 

It was likewife their pradtice to deftroy the cattle of 
their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day many 
ceremonies to fecure their cows and other catde from 
witchcraft -, but they feem to have been moft iulpeded 
of malice againft fwine. Shakefpeare has accordingly 
made one of his witches declare that fhe has been killing 
fwinq v and Dr. Harjenet obferves, that about that time^ 
ajow could not be ill of the meafles, nor a girl of the Jul* 
lens, butfome old woman was charged with witchcraft. 

Toad, that tinder the cold ftone 
pays and nights has forty-one 

Swelter-d 
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Swclter'd venom fleeping got, 
Boil thou firft i' th' charmed pot. 

Toads have likewife long lain under the reproach of 
being by fome means accefiary to witchcraft, for which 
reafon Sbakefpearc, in the firft fcene of this play, calls 
one of the fpirits padocke'or toady and now takes care to 
put a toad firft into the pot. When Vaninus was feized 
at Tbouloufe, there was found at his lodgings ingens bufo 
vitro inclufus, a great toad jhut in a vial, upon which 
thofe that profecu ted him veneficium exprobrabant , charged 
him, I fuppofe, with witchcraft. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake 
In the cauldron boil and bakei 
Eye of neut, and toe of frogj— 
For a charm, &V. 

The propriety of thefe ingredients may be known by 
confulting the books de Viribus Animalium and de Mira- 
bilibus Mundi, afcribed to Albertus Magnus, in which 
the reader, who has time and credulity, may difcover 
very wonderful fecrets. 

Finger of birth-ftrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; — 

It has been already mentioned in the law againft 
witches, that they are fuppofed to take up dead bodies 
to ufe in enchantments, which was confeffed by the wo- 
man whom King James examined, and who had of a 
dead body, that was divided in one of their affemblies, 
two fingers for her fliare. It is obfervable that Shake- 

fpeare, 
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Jpeare, on this great occafion which involves the fate of 
a king, multiplies all the circumftances of horror. The 
babe whofe finger is ufed, muft be ftrangled in its birth, 
"the greafe muft not only be human, but muft have drop- 
ped from a gibbet, the gibbtt of a murderer* and everi 
the fbw whofe blood is ufed muft have offended nature 
by devouring her own farrow, Thefe are touches of 
judgment and genius. 

And now about the cauldron fing ■- 

Blue fpirits and white, 
Black Ipirits and grey 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 

And in a former part, 

Weird lifters hand in hand 

Thus do go about, about 

Thrice to mine, and dirice to thine 

And thrice again to make up nine, 

Thefe two paflages I have brought together, becaufe 
they both feem fubjeft to the obje&ion of too much le- 
vity for the folemnity of enchantment,, and may both 
be fhown, by one quotation from Camden's account of 
Ireland^ to be founded upon a praftice really obferved 
by the uncivilifed natives of that country, " When 
" any one gets a fall, fays the informer of Camden, he 
". ftaits up, and turning three times to the right, digs 
* c a hole in the earth ; for they imagine that there is a 
" fpirit in the ground -, and if he falls fick in two or 

" three 
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* three days, they fend one of their woftien that is (killed 
cc in that way to die place, where (he feys, I call thee 
cc from the eaft, weft, north, and fouth, from the groves, 
fC the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the fairies, 

* red) black, white*' There was likewife a book writ- 
ten before the time of Sbakefpeare, defcribing, amongft 
other properties, the colours of fpirits. 

Many other circumftances might be particulariftd, in 
Which Sbakefpeart has fhewn his judgment and his know- 
ledge* 

NOTE XXXVL 

SCENE II. 

Macbeth. X HOU art too like the fpirit of Banquoi 

down, 
Thy crown does ( i ) fear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair> 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like die firft, 
A third is like the fqpier. 

(1) The expreflion of Macbeth, that the crown fears 
bis eye-balls, is taken from the method formerly prac- 
ticed of deftroying the fight of captives or competitors, 
by holding a burning bafon before the eye, which dried 
up its humidity. 

(2) As Macbeth expetted to fee a train of kings, anct 

was only enquiring from what race they would proceed, 

he could not be furprifed that the hair of the fecond was 

bound with gold 'like that of the firft, he was offended only 

that the fecond refembled the firft, as the firft refembled 

Banquo, and therefore faid, 

And 
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— — And thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft. 

NOTE XXXVIL 

I WILL — give to the edge o'th'fword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate fouls 
That trace him in his line — no boafting like a fool, 
This deed I'll do before my purpofe cool. 

Both the fenfe and meafure of the third line, which, 
as it rhymes, ought, according to the pradtice of this 
author, to be regular, are at prefent injured by two 
fuperfluous fyllables, which may eafily be removed by 
reading 

fouls, 

That trace his line— no boafting like a fool. 

NOTE xAviII. 
SCENE III. 

Rojfe. Dearest coufm, 

I pray you fchool yourfelf ; but for your hufband, 
He's' noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits o'th' time, I dare not fpeak much farther^ 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, 
And do not know't ourfelves : when we ( i ) hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear, 
But float upon a wild and violent fea 
Each way, and (2) move. I'll take my leave of you ; 

Shall 
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Shall not be long but Til be here again : 
Things at the worft will ceafe, or elfe climb upwards 
To what they were before : my pretty coufin, 
Blefiing upon you. 

(1) When we hold rumour 

From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 

The prefent reading feems to afford no fenfe ; and 
therefore fome critical experiments may be properly 
tried upon it, though, the verfes being without any 
-connection, there is room for fulpicion, that fome in- 
termediate lines are loft, and that the paflage is there- 
fore irretrievable. If it be fuppofed that the fault 
arifes only from the corruption of fome words, and that 
the traces of the true reading are ftill to be found, the 
paflage may be changed thus : 

■ — ■ When we bode ruin 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 
♦ 
Or in a fenfe very applicable to the occalion of the 
conference, 

When the bold running 

From what they fear, yet know not what they fear. * \] 

(2) But float upon a wild and violent fea 
Each way, and move. 

That he vrho floats upon a rough Jea muft move is evi- 
dent, too evident for Sbakejpeare fo emphatically to'af- 
fert. The line therefore is to be written thus : 

Each way, and move — I'll take my leave of you. 

Roffi 
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Rojfe is about to proceed, but finding himfelf oyer* 
powered by his tendernefs, breaks off abruptly, for 
which he makes a fhort apology aad retires, 

^OTE XXXIX, 
S C E N E IV. 

Malcolm. LET us feek out fome defolate Ihadc^. 
and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty, 

Macduff. Let us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword ; and like good men, 
Bcftride our dowrfal birth-doom : each new morn, 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new forrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yelTd out 
Like lyllables of dolour, 

He who can difcover what is meant by him that ear* 
neftly exhorts him to btftride his downfal birth-doom, is 
at liberty to adhere to the prefent text; but thofe who 
are willing to confefs that fuch counfel would to them 
be unintelligible, muft endeavour to difcover fome read- 
ing lefs obfeure. It is probable that Shake/peart wrpte, 

Like good men, 

JBeftride our downfaln birthdom * 

* 

The allufion is to a man from whom fomething va* 

Juable is about to be taken by violence, and who, that 

jhe may defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the 

ground, and ftands oyer it with his weapon in his hand. 

3 0ur 
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Our birthdom, or birthright, fays he, lies on the ground, 
let us, like men who are to fight for what is deareft to 
them, not abandon it, but ftand over it and defend it. 
This is a ftrong picture of obftinatc refolution. 

Birtbdotn for birthright is formed by the fame ana- 
logy with mafterdom in this play, fignifying iht privileges 
or rights of a mafter. 

Perhaps it might be birth-dame for mother ; Ictus ftand 
over our mother that lies bleeding on the ground. 

NOTE XL. 

Malcolm. JN O W we'll together* and the chance <f 

goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 

The chance of goodnefs^ as it is commonly read, con- 
veys no fenfe. If there be not fome more important 
error in the paflage, it fhoukl at leaft be pointed thus; 

And the chance, of goodnefs. 

Be like our warranted quarrel. 

That is, May the event be, of the goodnefs of he** 
ven {projuftitia divina] anfwerable to the caufe. 
But I am inclined to believe that Shakejpeare wrote, 

— — And the chance, O goodnefs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel 

This fome of his tranferibers wrote with a fmallr, 
which another imagined to mean of If we adopt this 
reading, the feofe will be^ and thou f ever eign goodnefs, 

to 
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to whom we now appeal, may our fortune anfwer to our 
cauje. 

NOTE XLI. 

A C T V. SCENE DL 

Jfirt* BuK6..« W kta 

fly all, 
'Till Birnam wood remove to Dun/inane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm ? 

Was he not born of woman ? — 

Fly falfe Thanes, 

And mingle with the Englijh epicures. 

In the firft line of this fpeech, the proper paufes- arc 
notobferved in the prefent editions. 

Bring me no more reports— let them fly all— 
Tell me not any more of defer tions —Let all npfubjefts leave 
me — I amfafe till, &c. 

The reproach of epicurifm, on which Mr. Theobald 
has bellowed a note, is nothing more than a natural in- 
ve&ive uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
againft thofe who have more opportunities of luxury. 

NOTE XLI1. 

Macbeth. \ Have liv'd long enough : my way of life 
Is fall'n into the fear, the yellow leaf* 

As 
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As there is np relation between the way of life* and 
fallen into t&ejear, I apa inclined to think, that the Wis 
only an M inverted, aqd that it was originally written. 
My May of life, 

J <ra» now pqffid from the Jpring to the autumn of my 
Jays, but lam without thofe comforts that fhotdd fucceei 
the Jjrtgbtjineft of bloom, andjupport mp in tbi$ melancholy 
fgafon. 

NOTE XLHI, 

S £ £ N E iy, 

Malcolm* IIS his main hope: 
For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more or le& have given him the revolt % 
And none fprye with Him but conftraiiied things, 
Whole hearts ace abfent $00, 

The impropriety of the expreffion advantage to 1$ 
given, inftead of advantage given, and the difagreeable 
repetition of the word given in the ne?t line, incline rp§ 
fo read, 

Where there is a vantage to be gonf, 

Both gciois and lefs haye given him therevplt, 

Advantage or vantage ip the time of $hqk*ffear$ fig* 
flified opportunity? 

More and left is the fame witft greater andlefs* So 
jn the interpolated Mandeville, a boojc of that age, 
there is a chapter of fnfca the mor$ antf ;kc lefs. 

Vol. IIJ. K JjpT? 
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SCENE V. " - 

Macbeth. - i^Herefbjne'was tha£ cry ? ^ ^ 

, Sqyimu The queen js dead. ' . : f '' \] 

*'" Macbeth. She fliould (i) have died herearorV^' 
There would have been a rime for fuch a wor&'j '■ 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty' pace from day to day, 
To the laft fy liable of .(a) recorded time * 
And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. ' Out, out, brief duidlc ! 
Life's but a walking fhadow>-—~ ■.-. ■■ w"-t 

She fliould have died hereafter, . *j 

There would have been a time for fuch a own/. 

This paflage has very juftly been fufpefted of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what word there would 
have been a time ; and that there would or would not 
be a time for any word, feems not a confideration of 
importance fufficient to tranfport Macbeth into the 
following exclamation. I read therefore, 

(i) She fliould have died hereafter, 
There would have been a time for — fuch a world!-*- 
-.To-morrow,. &c. 

It is a broken fpeech, in which only part of the 
thought is expreffed, and may be paraphrafed thus: 

The 
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The queen is dead. Macbeth. Her death jhould have been 
deferred Jo/owe more peaceful hour -, had fhe lived longer ; 
there would at length have been a tirtiefor the honours 
due to her as a queen, and that refpeSt which I owe her 
for her fidelity and love. Such is the world— -fitch is 
the condition of human life, that we always think to- 
morrow will be happier than to-day ; but to-morrow 
and to-motrow fteals over us unenjqyed and unregarded, 
and wejtill linger in the fame expectation to the moment 
appointed for our end. All theje days, whifh have thus 
paffed away, have fent multitudes of fools to the grave, 
who were mgrpjfed by the feme dream of future felicity, 
and, when. Ufe ytias departing from them, were Hke me 
reckoning on to-morrow. 

(2) To the laft fyllable of recorded time. 

Recorded time feerns to fignify the time fixed in the 
decrees of heaven for the period of life. The record of 
futurity is indee.d no accurate expreffion, but as we only- 
know tranfa&ibns paft or prefent, the language of men 
affords no term far the volumes of prefeience, in which 
future events may be fuppofed to be written, 
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Macbeth. IF thou fpeak'ft falfe, 
Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee: if thy fpeech be footh, 
I care not if thou doft for me as much — — 
I pull in refohition, and begin 
To doubt th' equivocation of the fiend, 

£ % That 
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That lies like truth. " Fear not till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dun/inane" and now a wood 
Comes toward Dun/mane. 

I full in refolution » 



Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet as. 
it is a phrafe without either example, elegance, or pro- 
priety, it is furely hetter to read 



I fall in refolution - 



I languifb in my conftancy> my confidence begins to fir~ 
fake m. It is fcarcely neceffary to obferve how eafily 
fall might be changed into full by a negligent writer, 
or miftaken for it by an unfldlful printer. 



NOTE XLVI. 

SCENE VIII. 

Seyward. {J AD I as many fons as 1 have hairs, 
I would not wifh them to a fairer death ; 
And fo his knell is knoll'd. 

This incident is thus related from Henry of Hun* 
tingdon by Camden in his Remains, from which our 
author probably copied it. 

When Seyward, the martial Eari «of Nartbumbtr- 
landy underftood that his ion, whom he had lent m 
fervice againft the Scotchmen, was flain, he demanded 

whether 
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whether his wound were in the fore part of Under 
part of his body. When it was anfwered in the fore 
part, he replied, " I am right glad ; neither wifli I 
u any other death to mc or mint" 



AFTER the foregoing pages were printed, 
the late edition of Sbakefpeare, afcribed to Sir 
€ tboma$ Hantner, fell into my hands; and it was 
therefore convenient for me to delay the publication 
of my remarks, till I had examined whether they 
were not anticipated by fimilar obfervations, or pre- 
cluded by better, I therefore read over this tragedy, 
but found that the editor's apprehenlion is of a caft 
fo different from mine, that he appears to find no 
difficulty in mod of thofe pafiages which I have repre- 
fented as unintelligible, and has therefore pafled fmooth- 
ly over them> without any attempt to alter or explain 
them. 

Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have been indeed fo fortunate as to attraft his 
regard ; and it is not without all the fatisfaftion which 
it is ufual to exprefs on fuch occafions, that J find 
an entire agreement between us in fubftituting [fee 
Note II.] quarrel for quarry, and in explaining the 
adage of the cat, [Note XVII. ] But this pleafure is, 
like moft others, known only to be regretted ; for I 
have the unhappinefs to find no fuch conformity 
with regard to any other paflage. 

K3 The 
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The line which I have endeavoured to amencfc 
Noife XI. is likewife attempted by die hew editor* 
and is perhaps the only paffage in the play in which 
he has not fubmiffively admitted the emendations of 
foregoing critics. Inftead of the common reading, 

Doing every thing 

Safe towards your love and honour, 

he has publiflied* 

Doing every thing 

Sbafd towards your love and honour. 

This alteration^ which, like all the reft attempted 
by him, the reader is expe&ed to admit, without 
any reafon alleged in its defence, is, in my opinion, 
more plaufible than that of Mr. Theobald ; whether 
it is right, I am not to determine. 

In the paffage which I have altered in Note XL. an 
emendation is likewife attempted in the late edition* 
where, for 

— And the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 

is fubftituted — And the chance in goodnefs — whether 
with more or lefs elegance, dignity, ^nd ; propriety* 
than the reading which I have offered, \ rnuft again 
decline the province of deciding. 

Moft of the other emendations which he has en- 
deavoured, whether with good or bad fortune, are 
too trivial to deferve mention. For furely the wea- 
pons of criticifm ought not to be blunted againit an 

editor* 
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editor, who can imagine that he is reftoring poetry, 
while he is amufing himfelf with alterations like 
thefej 

For ■ this is tbeferjeanty 

Who like a good and hardy foldier fought ; 

This is the ferjeant, who 

Like a right good and hardy foldier fought. 

For — — Difmay'd not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? — Yes* 

■ Difmay'd not this 

Our captains brave Macbeth and Banquo . ? — Yes. 

Such harmlefs induftry may, furely, be forgiven, 
if it cannot be praifed : may he therefore never want 
a monofyllable, who can ufe it with fuch wonderful 
dexterity. 

Rumpatur quifquis rumpitur invidia! 

The reft of this edition I have not read, but, from 
the litde that I have feen, think it not dangerous to 
declare that, in my opinion, its pomp recommends it 
more than its accuracy. There is no diftinftion made 
between the ancient reading, and the innovations of the 
editor ; there is no reafon given for any of the altera- 
tions which are made ; the emendations of former 
critics are adopted without any acknowledgment, and 
few of the difficulties are removed which have hitherto 
embarrafled the readers of Sbakefpeare. 

K 4 ♦ I would 
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I would not, however, be thought to infuk tfi« 
editor^ nor to fcenfure him with too touch petulance* 
for having failed in little things,- of whom I have beei* 
foldi that he excels in greater* But I may, without? 
indecchey, obferVe, tfrat no man ftoiild attempt to* 
teach Others what he has never feartted himfelf •, and 
that thofe who* like TbemijtedeSi have ftudied the arts 
of policy, and can teach ajmallfiate bow to grow great* 
jJiould, like him, difdair* to labour in trifles, and 
confidcr petty accompliihments as below their ambi^ 
toon. 
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Numb. 34* Saturday, March 3, 1753* 

Has tbtiis of tat a txtgit gloria panasi J v ▼• 

Such fate purfoes the rouries of praifc. 

ft the ADVENTURER. 

SIR, Fleet-frifon, Feb. 244 

TO a benevolent dilpofition, every ftate of 
life will afford fome opportunities of contri- 
buting to the welfare of mankind. Opulence and 
(plendor are enabled to difpel the cloud of adverfity, 
to dry up the tears of the widow and the orphan, and 
to increafc the felicity of all around them : their ex- 
ample will animate virtue, and retard the progrefs of 
vice. And even indigence and obfeurity, though with- 
out power to confer happinefs, may at leaft prevent 
inifery, and apprize thofe who are blinded by their paf- 
fions that they are on the brink of irremediable 
Calamity. 

• Pleafec^ 
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Pleafed, therefore, with the thought of recovering 
others from that folly which 'has embittered my own 
days, • I have prefumed Co addrefs the Adventurer 
from the dreary manfions of wretchednefs and defpair, 
of which the gates are fo wonderfully conftru&ed, 
as to. fly open for the reception of ftrangers, though 
they are impervious as a rock of adamant to fuch as 
are within them : > 

— — Fact lis defcenfus Averni; 

Noftes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradum^ fuperafque evadere ad auras. 

Hoc opus bic labor eft. Virg. 

The gates of hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the dcfcent, and eafy is the way : 

But to return and view the cheerful fkies ; 

In this the tafk and mighty labour lies. Dryden. 

Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that I have glittered 
at the ball, and lparkled in the circle ; that I have 
had the happinefs to be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the mafquerade, have been the 
delight of tables of the firft fafhion, and the envy of 
my brother beaux ; and to defcend a little lower, it 
is, I believe, ftill remembered, that Meflrs. Velours 
and d'E/pagne ftand indebted for a great part of 
their prefent influence at Guiidhall> to the elegance 
of my fhape, and the graceful freedom of my car-, 
riage. 

— — Sed qua pradara et profpera tanti, 

Ut rebus latis par Jit menfura malorum ! Juv 9 

See the wild purchafe of the bold and vain, 
Where every blifs is bought with equal pain I 

As 
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As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant perfon and a large eftate, it was not long 
before I difentarigled myfelf from the (hackles of 
religion > for I was determined to the purfuit of 
pleafure, which according to my notions confided 
inr the unreftrained and unlimited gratifications of 
every paffion and every appetite; and as this could 
not be obtained under the frowns of a perpetual 
didtator, I confidered religion as my enemy ; and 
proceeding to treat her with contempt and derifion, 
was not a little delighted, that the unfafhionablenefs 
of her appearance, and the unanimated uniformity of 
her motions, afforded frequent opportunities for the 
(allies of my imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was fufficiently qualified 
to laugh away fcruples, I imparted my remarks to 
thofe among my female favourites, v/hbfe virtue I 
intended to attack; for I was well afiured, thac 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was fubverted; nor was my fuccefs 
below my expe&ation : the love of pleafure is too 
ftrongly implanted in the female breaft, to fuffer 
them fcrupuloufly to examine the validity of argu- 
ments defigned to weaken reftraint ; all are eafily 
led to believe, that whatever thwarts their inclina- 
tion muft be wrong : little more, therefore, was re- 
quired, than by the addition of fume circumftances, 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
fupply the place of demonftration ; nor was I fo 
fenfelefs as to offer arguments to fuch as could not 
attend to them, and with whom a repartee or catch 
would more effectually anfwer the fame purpofe. 
This being effected, there remained only " the 

" dread 
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" dread of the world : $ * but Roxana foared too high, 
to think the opinion of others worthy her notice j 
I^etkia feemed to think of it only to declare, that 
" if all her hairs were worlds*" fhe fhould reckon 
them " well loft fof- love " and Paftcrdh fondijr 
conceived, that fhe could dwell for ever by the 
fide of a bubbling fountain, content with her fwain 
and Htcey care^ without confidering that (lillnefs 
and folkude can afibrd fati^faftien only to inno- 
cence. 

It is not the defire of new aequifitions, but the 
glory of conqucfts, that fires the foldier's breaftj 
as indeed the town is feldom worth much, when it 
has fuffered the devastations of a fiege > fo that 
though I did not Openly declare the efteds of my 
own prowefs, which is forbidden by the laws of ho- 
nour, it cannot be fuppofed that 1 was very feli- 
citous to bury my reputation* or to hinder acci- 
dental difcoveries. To have gained one victory, is 
an inducement to hazard a fecond engagement: 
and though the fuccefs of the. general fhould be a 
reafon for increafing the ftrengch of the fortifica- 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an im- 
mediate furrender, under the notion that no power 
is able to wkhftand fb formidable an adverfary j while 
others brave the danger, and think it mean to furren* 
der, and daftardly to fly- Melijfa f indeed, knew bet- 
ter, and though fhe could not boaft the apathy, 
fteadinefs, and inflexibility of a Cato, wanted not the 
more prudent virtue of Sciph y and gained the victory 
by declining the contcft. 

You mult not, however, imagine, that I was, 

during this ftate of abandoned libertinifm, fo fully 

j convinced 
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convinced of the fitnefs of my own conduft, as to 
be free from uneafincfs* I knew very well, that I 
might juftly be deemed the pert of jociety, and that 
fuch proceedings oiuft terminate in the deftru&ion of 
my health and fortune; but to admit thoughts of 
this kind was to live upon the rack : I fled, there- 
fore, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as they am 
railed* and endeavoured with burgundy, and a con- 
tinual rotation of company, to free myfelf from the 
pangs of reflection. From thefe orgies we fre- 
quently faliied forth in queft of adventures, to the 
no fmaU terror and confirmation of all the fober 
ftragglers that came in our way: and though we 
never injured* like our illuftrious progenitors, the 
Mahecksy cither life or limbs \ yet we have in the 
midlt of Covmt Garden buried a taylor, who had been 
troublefcme to fome of our fine gentlemen, be- 
Ecath a heap of cabbage -leaves and ftalks, with this 
conceit, 

Satia u fault qum femper tupiftu 

Glut yourfelf with cabbage^ of which you have always 
been greedy* 

There can be no reafon for mentioning the com- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and bruifing the 
watch 5 unlefs it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juftice broken lant horns, which 
have been paid for an hundred times: or their ap- 
pearances with patches on their heads, under pre- 
tence of being cut by the fword chat was never 
drawn : nor need I fay any thing of the more for- 
midable attack of fturdy chairmen, armed with 
poles; by a flight ftroke of which, the pride of 

m 
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Ned Revels face was at once laid flat, and that ef- 
fected in an inftant, which its moft mortal foe had 
for years affayed in vain. I fhall pafs over the ac- 
cidents that attend attempts to fcale windows, an4 
endeavours to diflodge figns from their hooks : there 
are many " hair-breadth 'fcapes," befides thpfe in 
thp " imminent deadly breach $" . but the rake's life, 
though it be equally hazardous with that of the fol- 
dier, is neither accompanied with prefent honour nor 
with pleafing retrofpeft ; fuch is, and fuch ought to be 
the difference, between the enemy and the preferver 
of his country, # 

Amidft fuch giddy and thoughtlefs extravagance, 
it will not feem ftrange, that I was often the dupe of 
coarfe' flattery. When Monf. V Allonge aflbred me, 
that I thruft quart over arm better than any man in 
Englandy what.xrould I lqfs than prefent him with 4 
fword that coft me thirty pieces ? I was bpwnd for 4 
hundred pounds for Tom Trippet> becaufe he had de- 
clared that he would dance a minuet with any man in 
the three kingdoms except myfelf. Put I often parted 
with money againft my inclination, either becaufe I 
wanted the refolution to refufe, or dreaded the appel- 
lation of a niggardly fellow j and I may be truly faid 
to have fquandered my eftate, without honour, with- 
out friends, and without pleafure. The laft may, 
perhaps, appear ftrange to men unacquainted with the 
mafquer^de of life : I deceive^ others, and I endea- 
voured to deceive myfelf ; and have worn the face of 
pleafantry and gaiety, while my heart fuffered the moft 
exqjuifite torture. 

. By the mitigation and encouragement of my 
frjepds, I became at length ambitious pf a feat iij 

parliament* 
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parliament; and accordingly fet out for the town of 
Wallop in the weft, where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thoufand throats, and I was in three days furc 
of a majority : but- after drinking out one hundred 
and fifty hogfheads of wine, and bribing two-thirds 
of the corporation twice over, 1 had the mortification 
to find, that the borough had been before fold to 
Mr. Courtly. 

In a life bf this kind, my fortune, though confi- 
dcfrable, was prefently diflipated ; and as the attradtion 
grows more ftrong the nearer any -body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to fink into po- 
verty, he falls with velocity always, increafin^i every 
fupply is purchafed at a higher and higher price, and 
every office of kindnefs obtained with greater and 
greater difficulty. Having now Acquainted you with 
my ftate of eleyation, I fhall, if you encourage the 
tofttinuance'of my correfpondence, fhew you by what 
fteps I defcended from a firft floor m 'Pall-Mall to 
myprefent habitation. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

" " Mysargy&vs; 
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Npmp. 41. Tuesday, March 27, 1753,. 



rmm * Si mutahik peJruj 

/^f tihi* (Qnjtlijs, non currihus, titer e noflrh* 
pum pot a, et Jhlidis etiamnum fedi&tis adftas ; 
Pumqut male efttitos mndum prttyif infeiut axes. 



— Th' attempt fbrfake, 



And not my chariot but my counfel take; 
Wliile yet fee u rely on the earth you Hand; 
Nor touch the horfes wtfh too raffi a hand. 



Gvis, 



AODISOK* 




To she ADVENTURER, 



SIR, Fleet, March 14, 

IN O W fend you the feqjiei of my ftory ; which 
had not been fo long delayed, if I could have 
brought niyfelf to imagine, that any red impatience 
was felt for the fate of Mifar gyrus ; who has travelled 
no unbeaten track to mifery ? and confequently can 
prefect the reader only with fuch incidents as occur 
in daily life. 

You have feen me, Sir, in the zenith of my glory 1 
not difpenfing the kindly warmth of an all-cheering 
fun, but, like another Phaeton, fcorchi.ng and blafting 
every thing round me* I fliall proceed, therefore, to 
finilh my career, and pafs as rapidly as poffible through 
the remaining viciflitudes of my life. 

When I firft began to be in want of money, I 
piacie no doqbt of an immediate fupply, The news- 
papers 
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papers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
who feemed to have no other bufinefe than to gather 
heaps of gold for thofe who place their fupreme feli- 
city in flattering it. I potted away, therefore, to 
one of thefe advertifers, who by his propofals feemed 
to deal in thoufands -, and was not a little chagrined 
to find, that this general benefa&or would have no- 
thing to do with any larger fum than thirty pounds, 
nor would venture that without a joint note from 
myfelf and a reputable houfckeeper, or for a longer 
time than three months. 

It was not yet fo bad with me, as that I needed to 
folicit furety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greedinefs that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a defire of feeing the humour of a petty 
ufiirer, a eharader of which I had hitherto lived in 
ignorance, I condefcended to litten to his terms. 
He proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in 
not falling into the hands of an extortioner -, and 
allured me, that I fhojild find him extremely mo- 
derate in his demands \ he was not, indeed, certain, 
that he could furnifh me with the whole fum, for 
people were at this particular time extremely prefling 
and importunate for money j yet as I had the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, he would try. what he could 
do, and give me his ajifwer in three days. 

At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again * and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that a money was money now :" 
Jie then advifed me to be pun&ual in my payment, 
?s that might induce him to befriend me hereafter ; 
and delivered me the money, deducting at the rate of 

Vox-. III. h five 
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five and thirty per cent, with another panegyric upon 
his own moderation. 

I will not tire you with the various pra&ices of 
ufurious oppreffion; but cannot omit my tranfadfcion 
with Squeeze on Tower-bill, who finding me a young 
man of confiderable expedtations, employed an 
agent to perfuade me to borrow five hundred pounds, 
to be refunded by an annual payment of twenty per 
cent, during the joint lives of his daughter Nancy 
Squeeze and myfelf.. The negociator came prepared 
to inforce his propofal with all his art \ but finding 
that I caught his offer with the eagernefs of neceflity, 
he grew cold and languid : cc he had mentioned it 
" out of kindnefs ; he would try to ferve me : Mr. 
" Squeeze was an honeft man, but extremely cau- 
<c tious." In three days he came to tell me, that 
his endeavours had been ineffedhial, Mr. Squeeze 
having no good opinion of my life : but that there 
was one expedient remaining; Mrs. Squeeze could 
influence her hufband, and her good-will might be 
gained by a compliment. I waited that afternoon 
on Mrs. Squeeze, and poured out before her the 
flatteries which ufually gain accefs to rank and 
beauty : I did not then know, that there are places 
in which the only compliment is a bribe. Having 
yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards procured 
a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
fented, and was foon admitted to a treaty with 
Mr. Squeeze. He appeared peevifh and backward, 
and my old friend whilpered me, that he would never 
make a dry bargain : I, therefore, invited him to a 
tavern. Nine times we met on the affair; nine 

times 
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times I paid four pounds for the fupper and claret ; 
and nine guineas I gave the agent for good offices. 
I then obtained die money, paying ten per cent, ad- 
vance ; and at the tenth meeting gave another fupper, 
and difburfed fifteen pounds for the Writings. 

Others, who ftiled themfelves brokers, would bnly 
truft their money upon goods : that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expenfive folly, I took a houfe 
and furniftied it. I amufed myfelf with delpoiling 
my moveables of their gloffy appearance, for fear ot 
alarming the lender with fufpicions ; and in this I fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that he favoured me with one hundred 
and fixty pounds upon that which was rated at feveA 
hundred. I then found that I was to maintain a 
guardian about me, to prevent the goods from being 
broken or removed. This was, indeed, an une*- 
pefted tax j but it was too late to recede; and I 
Comforted myfelf, that I might prevent a creditor, of 
whom I had fome apprehenfions, from fei2ing, by 
having a prior execution always in the hoiife. 

By foch means I had fo embarraffed myfelf that 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving ex- 
cufes, and railing fmall fums to quiet fiich ias 
words would no longer mollify. It coft me eighty 
jpounds in prefents to Mr. Leech the attorney, for 
his forbearance of one hundred, which he folicited 
mc to take when I had no need. I Was perpetually 
handled with importunate demands, and infulted by 
wretches* who a few months before would not have 
dared to raife their eyes from the duft before me> I 
lived in Continual terror, frighted by every noife at 
the door* and terrified at the approach of every ftep 
Quicker than common. I never retired to reft, with- 
in 2 ouc 
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out feeling the juftnefs of the SpanUh proverb, " Let 
" him who fleeps too much, borrow the pillow of a 
cc debtors" my folicitude and vexation kept me long 
waking; and when I had clofed my eyes, I was pur- 
fued or infulted by vifionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the meannefs of the fliifts 
I had reduced myfelf to, I could not but curfe the 
folly and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in 
a fea of troubles, from which it was highly im- 
probable that 1 ihould ever emerge* I had fome 
time lived in hopes of an eftate, at the death of my 
uncle ; but he difappomted me by marrying his 
houfekeeper j and, catching an opportunity foon after 
of quarrelling with me, for fettling twenty pounds 
a year upon a girl whom I had feduccd, told me that 
he would take care to prevent his fortune from being 
fquandered upon proftitutes. 

Nothing now remained, but the chance of extri- 
cating myfelf by marriage ; a fcheme which, I flat- 
tered myfelf, nothing but my prefent dijtrefs would 
have made me think on with patience. I deter- 
mined j therefore, to look out for a tender novice, 
with a large fortune at her own difpofal; and ac- 
cordingly fixed my eyes upon Mifs Biddy Simper. I 
had now paid her fix or feven vifits; and fo fully 
convinced her of my being a gentleman and a rake, 
that I made no doubt that both her perfon and foi 
tune would be foon mine. 

At this critical time, Mils Gripe called upon me, 
in a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of affluence laviflied 
on her. Thofe days were now over ; and there was 
little hope that they would ever return. She was not 
3 able 
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able to withftand the temptation of ten pounds that 
Talon the bailiff offered her, but brought him into my 
apartment difguifed in a livery ; and taking my fword 
to the window, under pretence of admiring the work- 
manftiip, beckoned him to feize me. 

Delay would have been expenGve without ufe, as 
the debt was too confiderable for payment or bail : 
I, therefore, fuffered myfelf to be immediately con- 
duced to jail, 

Feftibulttm ante ipfum primifque in faucibus Ora\ 

Luttus fcf ultricfs pofuire cubilia cur* : 

Pallentefque habitant morbij tri/lifque feneclus^ 

Et mttusi et malefuada fawes y et turpis ege/Ias. ViRG« 

Juft in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful cares, and fullen forrows dwell ; 

And pale difeafes, and repining age; 

Want, fear, and famine's unrefifted rage. Drydek. 

Confinement of any kind is dreadful ; a prifon is 
fometimes able to (hock thofe, who endure it in a 
good caufc : let your imagination, therefore, acquaint 
you, with what I have not words to exprefs, and 
conceive, ifpoffible, the horrors of imprifonment at- 
tended with reproach and ignominy, of involuntary 
affociauon with the refufe of mankind, with wretches 
who were before too abandoned for fociety, but be- 
ing now freed from lhame or fear, are hourly im- 
proving their vices by conforting with each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like myfelf im- 
prifonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
thefe only I converfe ; and of thele you may perhaps 
hereafter receive fome account from 

Your humble fervant, Misargyrus. 

L 3 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday, April \o> 1753?.*. 

. *■ * -wi 

; Imfatwu cnftrtis trit. hvOAMi^ +fe 

ffo frith of partnwflap diwifokm ownsi "• -l 

Still difcord borers o'er divided thrones. m"{V 

IT is well known, that many things appear pirafi* 
bit in fpccularion, which can never be rtducfA 
tp pca&ice* and that of the numberlefi prqje&a that 
"have flattered mankind' with theoretical {petroijfhefi^ 
few have ferved any other puipofc than to Ihcw the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A Yoy$ge to» the 
jpow, however romantic and abfurd the fcheme may 
now appear* fince the properties of air have been 
better wdentood, feemed highly probable to many 
of the afpiring wits in the laft century, who began td 
doat upon their glofly plumes, and fluttered with im- 
patience for the hour of their departure : 



feretnf Vefiigia mill* 



Ante fugarru> ebfmtemque ferit gravis ungula campum* % 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft \ 

And, ere he ftarts, a thpu&nd fteps are loft. Pops. 

Among' the fallacies which only experience can 
dete&, there are fbme, of which fcarcely experience 
itfelf can deftroy the influence ; fome which, by a 
captivating fhew of indubitable certainty, are per- 
petually gaining upon the human mind ; and which, 

though 
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though every trial ends in difappointment, obtain 
new credit as the fenfe of mifcarriage wears gradual- 
ly away, pcrfuade us to try again what we have tried 
already, and expofe us by the fame failure to double 
vexation. 

Of this tempting, this delufive kind, is the ex- 
pectation of great performances by confederated 
ftrength. The fpeculatift, when he has carefully 
obferved how much may be performed by a fingle 
band, calculates by a very eafy operation the force 
of thoufands, and goes on accumulating power till 
refiftance vanilhes before it j then rejoices in the fuc- 
cefc of-his- new fcheme, and wonders at the folly or 
idlenels of former ages, who have lived in want of 
what might fo readily be procured, and fuffered them^ 
fclves to be debarred from happinefs by obftacles 
which one united effort would have fo eafily fur- 
mounted. 

But this gigantic phantom of collective power 
vanilhes at once into air and emptinefs,. at the nrfl 
attempt to put it into aftion. The different appre- 
henfions, the difcordant paffions, the jarring interefts 
of men, will fcarcdy permit that many fhould unite 
in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated defign, fome will 
never be brought to difcern the end ; and of the 
feveral means by which it may be accomplished, the 
choice will be a perpetual fubject of debate^ as every 
man is fwayed in his determination by his own 
knowledge or convenience. In a long feries of 
a&ion, fome will languilh with fatigue, and fome be 
dr^wn off by prefent gratifications s fome will loiter 

L 4 becaufe 
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becaufe others labour, and fome will ceafe to labour 
becaufe others loiter : and if - once they come within 
profpedt of fuccefs and profit, fome will be greedy 
and others envious * fome will undertake more than 
they can perform, to enlarge their claims of advan- 
tage ; fome will perform lefs thaii they undertake, 
left their labours fhould chiefly turn to the benefit of 
others. 

The hiftory of mankind informs us that a tingle 
power is very feldom broken by a confederacy* 
States of different interefts, and afpefts malevolent 
to each other* may be united for a time by common 
diftrefs ; and in the ardour of felf-prefervation fall 
unanimoufly upon an enemy, by whom they are all 
equally endangered* But if their firft attack can be 
withftood, time will never fail to diffolve their union : 
fuccefs and mifcarriage will be equally deftfu&ive: 
after the conqueft of a province, they will quarrel in 
the divifion ; after the lofs of a battle, all will be en- 
deavouring to fecure themfelves by abandoning the 
reft. 

From theimpoflibility of confining numbers to the 
conftant and uniform profecution of a common in- 
tereft, arifes the difficulty of fecuring fubje&s againft 
the encroachment of governors* Power is always 
gradually ftealing away from the many to the few, 
becaufe the few are more vigilant and confident ; it 
ftill contracts to a fmaller number, till in time it cen- 
ters in a fingle perfon. 

Thus all the forms of government inftituted 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy; and power, however diffiitfed through the 

whok' 
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whole community, is by negligence or corruption, 
commotion or diftrefs, repofed at iaft in the chief 
magiftrate* 

€€ There never appear/' lays Swift, c< more than 
* five or fix men of genius in an age ; but if they 
" were united, the world could not ftand before 
" them." It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that 
of this union there is no probability. As men take 
in a wider compafs of intelle&ual furvey, they are 
more likely to chufe different objefts of purfuit j as 
they fee more ways to the feme end, they will be left 
eafily perfuaded to travel together ; as each is better 
qualified to form an independent fcheme of private 
greatnefs, he will rejeft with greater obftinacy the 
projeft of another % as each is more able to diftinguifli 
himfelf as the head of a party, he wiU lefs readily be? 
made a follower or an aflbciate/ 

The reigning philofbphy informs us, that the vaft 
bodies which conftitute the univerfe, are regulated 
in their progrcls through the etherial fpaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces j by orte of 
which they are reftrained from deferring their orbits, 
and lofing themfelves in the immenfity of heaven ; 
and held off by the other from rufhing together, 
and cluttering round rheir center with evcrlafting co- 
hefion. 

The fame contrariety of impulfe may be perhaps 
difcovered in the motions of men : wc are formed for 
fociety, not for combination ; we arc equally unquali- 
fied to live in a clofe connexion with our fellow-be- 
ings, and in total feparation from them ; we are at- 
tracted towards each other by general fympathy, but 
kept back from contadt by private iiicerefts. 

Some 
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Some philofophers have been foolilh enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
fyftem of the univerfe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven ; and politicians, equally igno- 
rant and equally prefumptuous, may eafily be led to 
foppofe, that the happinefs of our world would be 
promoted by a different tendency of the human mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a flight and fuperficial ob- 
ferver, that many things impra&icable in our pre* 
jfent ftate, might be eafily effedted, if mankind were 
better difpofed to union and co-operation : but a little 
refle&ion will difcover, that if confederacies were 
eafily formed, they would lofe their efficacy, fince 
numbers would be oppofed to numbers, and unani- 
mity to unanimity ; and inftead of the prefent petty 
competitions of individuals or fingle families, multi- 
tudes would be fupplanting multitudes, and thou- 
fands plotting againft thdufands. 

There is no clafs of the human fpecies, of which' 
the union feems to have been more expe&ed, than of 
the learned : the reft of the world have almoft al- 
ways agreed to fhut fcholars up together in colleges 
and cloifters 5 furely not without hope, that they 
would look for that happinefs in concord, which they 
were debarred from finding in variety ; and that fuch 
conjunftions of intellect would recompenfe the munifi- 
cence of founders and patrons, by performances above 
the reach of any fingle mind, 

. But difcprd, who found means to roll her apple 
into, the banqueting chamber of the goddeffes, has. 
had the addrels to fcatter her laurels in the feminaries; 
of learning. The friendfhip of ftudents and of beau- 
ties is for the .rno$_ part equally fincere, stfid equally 
v *: durable : 
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durable : as both depend for happinefs on the regaid 
of others, on that of which the value arifes merely 
from companion, they arc both expofed to perpetual 
jealoufies, and both inceflandy employed ii\ fchemes 
to intercept the praifes of each other, 

I am, however, far from intending to inculcate, 
that this confinement of the ftudious to ftudious com- 
panions, has been wholly without advantage to the 
public : neighbourhood, where it does not conciliate 
friendftiip, incites competition; and he that would 
contentedly reft in a lower degree of excellence, 
where he had no rival to dread, will be urged by 
his impatience of inferiority to inceflant endeavours 
after great attainments. 

Thefe ftimulations of honeft rivalry are, perhaps, 
die chief effedts of academies and focieties j for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every fingle 
piece is always the produdtion of an individual, that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, a refolution to write, becaufe the reft are 
writing, and the fcorn of obfeurity while the reft are 
illuftrious. 
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The wrrtcb th*t often &a* decetr>£, '~' ■ { 

Thoagh trnfc he Speaks* h wfa. tadiev'd. 

Wlitte Jrijtofow once affced, what a fhiiii 
tiobttl giilS fy Ottering wifehoods > htf re- 
plied, * Not to be credited when he fhall trif dHfr 



The'dftfifter of a liar Is at once fo hatefol tfni 
CDntepn^tiMc, that even of tWc who have Iofr tSeS 
vhtuef* hr rttight be ttpefteef, that from the violation 
of truth they foould be reftrained by their pride. 
Almoft every Other Vice that difgraCes human nature* 
may be kept in countenance by applaufe artd affo- 
ciation : the corrupter of virgin innocence fees him- 
felf envied by the men, and at leaft not detefted by 
the women: the drunkard may eafily unite with 
beings, devoted like himfelf to noify merriments or 
filent infenfibility, who will celebrate his viftories 
over the novices of intemperance, boaft themfelves 
the companions of his prowefs, and tell with rapture 
of the multitudes whom unfuccefsful emulation has 
hurried to the grave : even the robber and the cut- 
throat have their followers, who admire their addrefs 
and intrepidity, their ftratagems of rapine, and their 
fidelity to the gang. 

The 
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The Kar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
verfally defpifed, abandoned, and difowned: he ha$ 
no domeftic conizations, which he can oppofe to 
the cenfure of mankind -, he can retire do 00 frater- 
nity, where his crimes may ftand in the place of vir- 
tues ; but is given up to the hiffes of the multitude, 
without friend and without apologift. It is th$ pe- 
culiar condition of falfehood, to be equally detefted 
by the good and bad: u The devils," fays Sir 
Thomas Brown, cc do not tell lies to one another ; 
" for truth is necefiary to all focieties : nor can the 
" fociety of hell fubfift without it." 

It is natural to expeft, that a crime thus general- 
ly detefted fhould be generally avoided ; at leaft, that 
none fhould expofc himfelf to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation - f and that 
to guilt fo eafily detefted, and fo feverely punilhed, 
an adequate temptation would not readily be found. 

Yet fo it is, that in defiance of cenfure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and fcarcely the 
moft vigilant and unremitted circumfpe6tion wilj. 
fccure him that mixes with mankind, from being 
hourly deceived by men of whom it can fcarcely be 
imagined, that they mean any injury to him or profit 
to themfelves j even where the ftibjed: of conversa- 
tion could not have been expeded to put the paffions 
in motion, or to have excited either hope or fear, or 
zeal or malignity, fufficient to induce any man to put 
his reputation in hazard, however little he might 
value it, or to overpower die love of truth, however 
weak might be its influence. 

The cafuifts have very diligendy diftinguilhed lies 
into their feveral claffes, according to their varionj 

degrees 
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degrees of malignity: but they have, I think, gene- 
rally omitted that whch is moft common, and, per- 
haps, not leaft mifchievous ; which, fince the mora- 
lifts have not given it a name> I fhall diftinguifh as 
the lie of vanity. 

' To vanity may juftly be imputed moft of the falfe- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing 
upon hU ear, and, perhaps, moft of thofe that ard 
propagated with fuccefs. To the lie of comftierccj 
and the lie of malice, the motive is fo apparent, that 
they are feldom negligently or implicitly received: 
fufpicion is always watchful over the prafHces of in- 
tereftj and whatever the hope of gain, or define of 
mifchief, can prompt one man to affert* another is 
by realbns equally cogent incited to refute. But 
vanity pleafes herfelf with fuch flight gratifications, 
and looks forward to pleafure fb remotely, confequeA- 
rial, that her practices raife no alarm, and her ftrata- 
gems are not eafily difcovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often fuffered to pafs unpurfued 
by fufpicion, becanfe he that would watch her mo^ 
dons, can never be at reft: fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence $ fome opportunity of 
time and place is neceflary to their agency; but 
fcarce any man is abftradted one moment from his 
vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no gratifica- 
tions, is generally inclined to feek them in falfe- 
hoods. 

It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digty y cc that every 
<c man has a defire *to appear fuperior to others, 
<c though it were only in having feen what they hav* 
<c not feen." Such an accidental advantage, fince 
it neither implies merit, nor confers dignity, one 

would 
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would think (hould not be defircd fo much as to be 
counterfeited: yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, 
produces innumerable narratives, all equally falfe; 
but more or lefs credible in proportion to the fkill 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
of diffufive converfation count among his acquaint- 
ances, whofe lives have been fignalized by numbcr- 
lefs efcapes ; who never crofs the river but in a ftorm, 
or take a journey into the country without more ad- 
ventures than befel the knights-errant of ancient 
times in pathlefs forefts or enchanted caftles ! How 
many muft he know, to whom portents and prodi- 
gies are of daily occurrence ; and for whom nature 
is hourly working wonders invifible to every other 
eye, only to fupply them with fubjedts of converfa- 
tion! 

Others there are that amufe themfelves with the 
diflemination of falfehood, at greater hazard of de- 
tection and difgrace ; men marked out by fome lucky 
planet for univerfal confidence and friendfhip, who 
have been confulted in every difficulty, entrufted 
with every fecret, and fummoned to every tranfac- 
tion : it is the fupreme felicity of thefe men, to ftun 
all companies with noify information j to ftill doubt, 
and overbear oppoficion, with certain knowledge or 
authentic intelligence. A liar of this kind, with 
a ftrong memory or brifk imagination, is often the 
oracle of an obfeure club, and, till time difcovers his 
impoftures, di&ates to his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority ; for if a publick qu'eftion be ftarted, he 
was prefent at the debate ; if a new fafhion be men- 
tioned, he was at court the firft day of its appear- 
ance ; if a new performance of literature draws the 

attention 
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attention of the publick, he has patronifed the au- 
thor, and feen his work in manufcript; if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation : and who 
that lives at a diftance from the fcene of a&ion, will 
dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all perfons and affairs are 
thus intimately known ? 

This kind of falfehood is generally fuccefsful for 
a time, becaufe it is pra&ifed at firft with timidity 
and caution: but the profperity of the liar is of fhort 
duration * the reception of one ftory is always an in- 
citement to the forgery of another lefs probable -, and 
he gpes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reafbn rifes up againft him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to fee him wifcr than thero- 
felves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all thefe 
fiftions intend fome exaltation of themfelves, and are 
led oflf by the purfuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth : their narratives always imply fome con- 
ference in favour of their courage, their fagacity, or 
their aftivity, their familiarity with the learned, or 
their reception among the great $ they are always 
bribed by the prefent pleafure of feeing themfelves 
fuperior to thofe that fyrround them, and receiving the 
homage of filent attention and envious admiration. 

But vanity is fometimes excited to fittion by lefs 
vifible; gratifications : the prefent age abounds with 
a raqe.of liars who are content with the confeioufnefs 
of falfehood, and whofe pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or glory to themfelves. Of this 
tribe it is the fupreme pleafure to remark a lady in 

the 
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the playhoufe or the park, and to publifh, under 
the character of a man fuddenly enamoured, an ad- 
vertifement in the news of the next day, containing 
a minute defcription of her perfon and her drefs. 
From this artifice, however, no other effeft can be 
expe6ted, than perturbations which the writer can 
never fee, and conjectures of which he never can be 
informed : fome mifchief, however, he hopes he has 
done 1 and to have done mifchief, is of fome import- 
ance. He fets his invention to work again, and 
produces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with 
aH the circumftances of time and place accurately 
adjufted. This is a jeft of greater efFeft and longer 
duration: if he fixes his fcene at a proper diftance, 
he may for feveral days keep a wife in terror for her 
hufband, or a mother for her fon ; and pleafe himfelf 
with reflecting, that by his abilities and addrefs fome 
addition is made to the miferies of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, by 
which leafing-making was capitally puniftied. I am, 
indeed, far from defiring to increafe in this kingdom 
the number of executions ; yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deftroy the confidence of fociety, 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the 
fecurity of life \ harafs the delicate with fliame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms $ might very properly 
be awakened to a fenfe of their crimes, by denun- 
ciations of a whipping-poft or pillory : fince many are 
fo infenfible of right and wrong, that they have no 
ftandard of aftion but the law 5 nor feel guilt, but as 
they dread puaifhmcnt. 
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Numb. 53. Tuesday, May 8, 1753. 

$>uijque fuas patimur Mams. Vi R c • 

Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew* 

S I R, Fleet, May 6. 

IN confequence of my engagements, I addrefs you 
once more from the habitations of mifery. In 
this place, from which bufinefs and plcafure arc 
equally excluded, and in which our only employ- 
ment and diverfion is to hear the narratives of each 
other, I might much fooner have gathered materials 
for a letter, had I not hoped to have been reminded 
of my promife ; but fince I find myfelf placed in the 
regions of oblivion, where I am no lefs negle&ed 
by you than by the reft of mankind, I refolved no 
longer to wait for felicitation, but ftole early this even- 
ing from between gloomy fullennefs and riotous mer- 
riment, to give you an account of part of my com- 
panions. 

One of the moft eminent members of our club is 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whofe name the 
Olympic heroes would not have been afhamed. Ned 
was born to a finall eftate, which he determined to 
improve; and therefore, as foon as he became of 
age, mortgaged part of his land to buy a mare and 
ftallion, and bred horfes for the courfe. He was at 
firft very fuccefsful, and gained feveral of the king's 
plates, as he is now every day boafting, at the ex- 
pence 
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pence of very little more than ten times their value. 
At laft, however, he difcovered, that vi&ory brought 
him more honour than profit: refolving, therefore, 
to be rich as well as illuftrious, he replenifhed his 
pockets by another mortgage, became on a fudden 
a daring better, and refolving not to truft a jockey 
with his fortune, rode his horfe himfelf, diftanced 
two of his competitors the firft heat, and at laft won 
the race, by forcing his horfe on a defcent to full 
Ipeed at the hazard of his neck. His eftate was thus 
tepaired, and fome friends that had no fouls advifed 
him to give over ; but: Nid now knew the way to 
riches, and therefore without caution increafed his 
expences. From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
nothing but a horfe-race; and rifing foon to the fum- 
jnit of equeftrian reputation, he was conftantly ex- 
pe&ed on every courfe, divided all his time between 
lords and jockies, and, as the unexperienced regu- 
lated their betts by his example, gained a great deal 
of money by laying openly on one horfe and fecretly 
on the other. Ned was now fo iure of growing rich, 
that he involved his efiate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed money of all his friends, and rifqued his 
whole fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with 
beating heart, ftarted fair, and won the firft heat; 
but in the fecond, as he was pufhing againft the fore- 
mofl; of his rivals, his girth broke, his fhoulder was 
diflocated, and before he was difmified by the 
furgeon, two bailiffs fattened upon him f and he faw 
Newmarket no more. His daily amqfement for four 
years has been to blow the fignal for flatting, to 
make imaginary matches, p repeat the pedigree of 

M % Bay- 
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Bay-Lincoln, and to form refolutions againfl trufting 
another groom with the choice of his girth. 

The next in feniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable fecrecy. His 
father died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he pofTefled : Tim, therefore, entered the world with 
a reputed fortune of ten thoufand pounds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thoufand was imaginary : 
but being a man of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he refolved never 
to deteft his own poverty ; but furnifhed his houfc 
with elegance, fcattered his money with profufion, 
encouraged every fcheme of coftly pleafure, fpoke 
of petty lofles with negligence, and on the day be- 
fore an execution entered his doors, had proclaimed 
at a public table his refolution to be jolted no longer 
in a hackney-coach. 

Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Jack Scatter, the fon of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
fidered that literature could not be had without ex- 
pence i matters would not teach for nothing; and 
when a book was bought and read, it would fell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the butler ; and when this acquifition was made, 
was left to pafs his days in the kitchen and the liable, 
where he heard no crime cenfured but covetoufnefs 
and diftruft of poor honeft fervants, and where all 
the praife was beftowed on good houfekeeping, and a 
free heart. At the death of his father, Jack fet him- 
felf to retrieve the honour of his family : he aban- 
doned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom to 

provide 
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provide hay and corn at difcretion, took his houfe- 
keeper's word for the expences of the kitchen, al- 
lowed all his fervants to do their work by deputies, 
permitted his domefticks to keep his houfe open to 
their relations and acquaintance, and in ten years 
was conveyed hither, without having purchafed by the 
lofs of his patrimony either honour or pleafure, or ob- 
tained any other gratification than that of having cor- 
rupted the neighbouring villagers by luxury and idle- 
nefs. 

Dick Serge was a draper in Cornhill y and pafled 
eight years in profperous diligence, without any care 
but to keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman : but then, by fome unaccountable 
revolution in his underflanding, he became en- 
amoured of wit and humour, defpifed the conven- 
tion of pedlars and ftockjobbers, and rambled every 
night to the regions of gaiety, in qucft of company 
fuited to his tafte. The wits at firft flocked about 
him for fport, and afterwards for. intereft; fome 
found their way into his books, and fome into his 
pockets - y the man of adventure was equipped from 
his fhop for the purfuit of a fortune ; and he had 
fometimes the honour to have his fecurity accepted 
when his friends were in diftrels. Elated with thefe 
aflbciations, he foon learned to negleft his ihop ; 
and having drawn his money out of the funds, to 
avoid the necefiity of teizing men of honour for 
trifling debts, he has been forced at laft to retire 
hither, till his friends can procure him a poft at 
court. 

Another that joins in the fame mefs is Bel? Cornice, 
whofe life has been fpent in fitting up a houfe. 

M 3 About 
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About ten years ago Bob purchafed the country ha- 
bitation of a bankrupt : the mere fhell of a building, 
Bob holds no great matter ; the infidc is the teft of 
elegance* Of this houfe he was no fooner mailer 
than he fummoned twenty workmen to his affiftance, 
tore up the floors and laid them anew, ftripped off 
the wainfcot, drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the difpofition of doors and fire-places, and 
caft the whole fabrick into a new form : his next 
care was to have his ceilings painted, his pannels 
gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every thing was 
executed by the ableft hands : Bob's bufinefs was to 
follow the workmen with a microfcope, and call 
upon them to retouch their performances, and 
heighten excellence to perfe&ion. The reputation 
of his houfe now brings round him a daily confluence 
of vifitants, and every one> tells him of lbme ele- 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, fome con- 
venience not yet procured, or fome new mode, in 
ornament or furniture. Bcb y who had no wifh but 
to be admired, nor any guide but the fafhion, 
thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and confidered his work as unfinifhed, while 
any obferver could fuggeft an addition ; fome altera- 
tion was therefore every day made, without any 
other motive than the charms of novelty. A travel- 
ler at laft fuggefted to him the convenience of a 
grotto : Bob immediately ordered the mount of his 
garden to be excavated ; and having laid out a large 
fum in fhells and minerals, was bufy in regulating the 
difpofition of the colours and luftres, when two gentle- 
men, who had afked permiflion to fee his gardens, pre- 
fented him a writ, and led him off to lefs elegant apart- 
ments. 

I know 
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I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity 
of fbrrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor 
indeed do many of them appear to folicit compaf- 
fion, for they generally applaud their own conduft, 
'and defpile thofe whom want of tafte or fpirit fuffers 
to grow rich. . It were happy if the prifons of the 
kingdom were filled only with charafters like thefe, 
men whom profperity could not make ufeful, and 
whom ruin cannot make wife : but there are among 
us many who raife different fenfations, many that owe 
their prefent mifery to the feduftions of treachery, the 
ftrokes of cafualty, or the tendernefs of pity -, many 
whofe fufferings difgrace fociety, and whofe virtues 
would adorn it : of tjiefe, when familiarity fhall have 
enabled me to recount their ftories without horror, 
you may expeft another narrative from, 

SIR, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Mysargyrus. 



M 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, May 25, 1753-* 

Damnant quod non intelligunf. Cic. 

They condemn what they do not underhand. 

JPURIPIDES, having preferred Socrates with 
the writings of Heraclitus, a philofopher famed 
for involution and obfeurity, enquired afterwards his 
opinion of their merit. " What I underftand," faid 
Socrates > " I find to be excellent ; and, therefore, be- 
cc lieve that to be of equal value which I cannot un-r 
« derftand " 

The refleftion of every man who reads this paflage 
will fugged to him the difference between the prac- 
tice of Socrates, and that of modern critics : Socrates, 
who had, by long obfervation upon himfelf and 
others, difcovered the weaknefs of the ftrongeft, and 
the dimnefs of the moft enlightened intelleft, was 
afraid to decide haftily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written without mean- 
ing, becaufe he could not immediately catch his 
ideas ; he knew that the faults of books are often 
more juftly imputable to the reader, who fometimes 
wants attention, and fometimes penetration; whole 
underftanding is often obftrufted by prejudice, and 
often difiipated by remiffnefs; who comes fome- 
times to a new ftudy, unfurnifhed with knowledge 
prcvioufly neceffary; and finds difficulties infuper- 

able, 
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able, for want of ardour fufficient to encounter 
them. 

Obfcurity and clearnefs are relative terms : to 
Jbme readers fcarce any book is eafy, to others not 
many are difficult: and furely they, whom neither 
any exuberant praife beftowed by others, nor any 
eminent conquefts over ftubborn problems, have 
entitled to exalt themfelves above the common orders 
pf mankind, might condefcend to imitate the can- 
dour of Socrates ; and where they find inconteftible 
proofs of fuperior genius, be content to think that 
there Is juftnefs in the connexion which they cannot 
trace, and cogency in the reafoning which they cannot 
comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reafonable, than in 
the perufal of the authors of antiquity ; of thofe 
whofe works have been the delight of ages, and 
tranfmitted as the great inheritance of mankind from 
pne generation to another : furely, no man can, with- 
out the utmoft arrogance, imagine that he brings 
any fuperiority of undcrftanding to the perufal of 
thefe books which have been prcferved in the de- 
vaftation of cities, and (hatched up from the wreck 
of nations ; which thofe who fled before barbarians 
have been careful to carry off in the hurry of migra- 
tion, and of which barbarians have repented the de- 
finition. If in books thus made venerable by the 
uniform atteftation of fucceffive ages, any paflages 
fhall appear unworthy of that praiie which they have 
formerly received i let us not immediately determine, 
that they owed their reputation to dulnefs or bigotry ; 
J)ut fufpeft at leaft that our anceftors had fome rea-. 

ions 
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fons for their opinions, and that our ignorance of 
thofe reafbns makes us differ from them. 

It often happens that an author's reputation is 
endangered in fucceeding times, by that which raifed 
the loudeft applaufe among his cotemporaries : no- 
thing is read with greater pleafure than allufions to 
itccnt fa&s, reigning, opinions, or prefent contra- 
verfics j but when' fafts are forgotten, and contro- 
verfics extinguifhed, thefe favourite touches lofe all 
their graces ; and the author in his defcent to pofte- 
rity muft be left to the mercy of chance, without 
any power of afcertaining the memory of thofe things, 
to which he owed his luckieft thoughts and his kindeft 
reception. 

On iuch occafions, every reader (hould remember 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour the 
injuries of time; he fhould impute the feeming defe&s 
of his author to fome chafm of intelligence, and fuppofe, 
that the fenfe which is now weak was once forcible, 
and the expreffion which is now dubious formerly de- 
terminate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient hiftory has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
may be conjeftured from the light which a lucky 
commentator fometimes effufes, by the recovery of 
an incident that had been long forgotten : thus, in 
the third book of Horace, Juno's denunciations 
againft thofe that fhould prefume to raife again the 
walls of Troy, could for many ages pleafe only by 
fplendid images and fwelling language, of which no 
man difcovered the ufe or propriety, till Le Fevre, 
by fhewing on what occafion the Ode was written, 
changed wonder to rational delight. Many paffages 

yet 
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yet undoubtedly remain in the fame author, which 
an exafter knowledge of the incidents of his time 
would clear from obje&ions. Among thefe I have 
always numbered the following lines : . 

jfurum per medios ire fatellites^ . 
Et perrumpen amat faxa, potentius 
Iclu fulmineo. Concidit Auguris 
Argivi doinus ib lucrum 
bemerfa excidio. Dijpdit urbiufn 
Portas vir Macedo y et fubruit amnios 
Reges muneribus. Munera naviura 
Sasvos illaqucant duces. 

Stronger than thunder's winged force, 

All-powerful gold can ipread its courfe, 

Thro' watchful guards its paflage make, 

And loves thro' folid walk to break: 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That cruuVd the Grecian augur rofe: 

PWip with gold thro' cities broke, 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke j 

Captains of Jbips to gold are JIaveSj 

Tho* fierce as their own winds and waves. Francis. 

The clofe of this paflage, by which every reader is 
now difappointed and offended, was probably the 
delight of the Roman court : it cannot be imagined, 
that Horace, after having given to gold the force of 
thunder, and told of its power to ftorm cities and to 
conquer kings, would have concluded his account of 
its efficacy with its influence over naval command- 
ers, had he not alluded to fome fad then current in 
the mouths of men, and therefore more interefting 
for a time than the conquefts of Philip. Of the like 
3 kind 
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kind may be reckoned another ftanza in the lame 



book: 



m *Jujpi coram non fine confcio 



Surgit maritOy feu vocat inftitor 
Seu navis Hifpanae magifter 
Dedecorum pretiofus emptor. 

The confeious hufband bids her rife, 

When fome rich fattor courts her charms^ - 

Who calls the. wanton to his arms, 

And, prodigal of wealth and faine a 

Profufely buys the coftly fliame. Francis. ' 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the faff or, or the Spanijh merchant, are mentioned by 
chance : there was undoubtedly fome popular ftory of 
an intrigue, which thofe names recalled to the memory 
of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
fomewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipfed; 
his addrefs and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the fpirit and vigour of his fentiment is loft : 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the firft 
book; 

Vile potabis ?nodicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Gracd qucd ego ipfe tcfiu 
Condition levi\ datus in theatro 

Cum tibi plaufus^ 
Chare Macenas eques. Ut pat em i 
Fluminis ripa, fimul ct jeeofa 
Redder et laudes tibi Vatic ani 

Montis imago* 

A poet's 
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A poet's beverage humbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my gueft) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in fober cups fliall crown the feaft ; 
*Twas rack'd into a Grecian cade, 

Its rougher juice to melt awayj 
I feal'd it too — a pleafing tafk ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day, 
When in applaufive fliouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's ftream, .."»*■ 

And Echo, playful nymph, returned the found. 

Francis* 

We here eafily remark die intertextujre of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation; but cer- 
tainly are lefs delighted than thofer, to whom the 
mention of the applaufe bellowed upon Maecenas^ 
gave occafion to recount the a&ions or words that pro- 
duced it. 

Two lines which have exerjeifed the ingenuity of 
modern critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an eafy fuppofition: Horace thus ad-? 
dreffes Agrippa ; 

Scriberis Vario forth, et hoflium 
Victor^ Maeonii carminis alite. 

Varius, a fwan of Homer's wingj " 
Shall brave Agrippa's conquefts fing. 

That Varius fhould be called "A bird of' Homeric 
cc fong," appears fo harfb'. to modern ears, that an 
Emendation of the text has been propofed: but 
furely the learning of the ancients had been long 
ago obliterated, had every man thought himfelf at 

liberty 
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liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not under* 
ftand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any 
of his cotemporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Mu/arum Alcs> the fwan of the Mufcs, the 
language of Horace becomes graceful and familiar; 
and that fuch a compliment was at leaft poffible, we 
know from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himfelf. 

The moft elegant compliment that was paid to 
Addiforty is of this obfcure and perifhable kind > 

When panting Virtue her laft efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

Thcfe lines muft pleafe as long as they are un- 
derftood ; but can be underftood only by thofe 
that have obferved Addifon's fignatures in the Spec- 
tator. 

The nicety of thefe minute allufions I fhall exem- 
plify by another inftance, which I take this occafion 
to mention, becaufe, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted it. fibullus addreffes Cynthia in this 
manner : 

Tefpe£Iem> fuprema mihi cum venerit bora r 
Te Uneam mariem deficiente manu. 

Before my doling eyes, dear Cynthia, ftand, 
Held weakly by my feinting trembling hand. 

To thefe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on die 
death of Tibullus : 

Cynthia deadens, felictUs, in quit, amata 
Sum tibi j vixijii dum tuus ignis eram, 

Cm Nemefts, quid, ait, tibi funt mea damna dolori f 
Me tenuit martens defaUnte manu* 

Pleft 
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Bleft was my reign, retiring Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till he left my breaft, Tibullus dy'd 
Forbear, faid Nemefis, my lofs to moan, 
The fainting trembling hand was mine alone. 

The beauty of this paffage, which confifts in the ap- 
propriation made by Nemefis of the line originally 
direfted to Cynthia y had been wholly imperceptible 
to fucceeding ages, had chance, which has deftroyed 
fo many greater volumes, deprived us likewife of the 
poems of "Tibullus. 



Numb. 62. Saturday, June 9, 1753* 

O fortuna <viris ixvida fortibus 

$>uam no n lequa boms fr*mia divutis, SgjfSCA. 

Capricious Fortune ever joys, 
With partial hand to deal the prize, 
To crulh the brave and cheat the wife. 

So the ADVENTURER, 



1 



SIR, Flee}, Jun?6. 

TO the account of fuch of my companions a$ 
are imprifoned without being miferable, or 
are miferable without any claim to compaflion; I 
promifed to add the hiftories of thofe, whofe virtue 
has made them unhappy, or whofe misfortunes are 
at leaft without a grime. That this catalogue flipuld 

be 
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be very numerous, neither you nor your readers 
ought to expeft j " rari quippe boni ;" the good 
€€ are few." Virtue is uncommon in all the clafles 
of humanity; and I fuppofe it will fcarcely be 
imagined more frequent in a prifon than in other 
places. 

. Yet in thefe gloomy regions is to be found the 
tendernefi, the generality, the philanthropy of 
SerenuSy who might have lived in competence and 
eafe, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miferies of another. Serenns was one of thofe 
exalted minds, whom knowledge and fagacity could 
not make fufpicious; who poured out his foul in 
boundlefs intimacy, and thought community of pof- 
feflions the law of friendfhip. The friend of Serenur 
was arretted for debt, and after many endeavours to- 
foften his creditor, fent his wife to folicit that aflift- 
ance which never was refufed. The tears and im- 
portunity of female diftrefs were more than was ne- 
ceffary to move the heart of Serenas -, he hafted im- 
mediately away, and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found him confident that if the prefent pref- 
fmv was taken off, he fhould foon be able to re- 
rll.iMilh his affairs. Sere;:tts, accuftomed to be- 
lieve, and afraid to aggravate diitrefs, did not at- 
tcmpi to deteC\ the fallacies of hope, nor reflect that 
nveiv nw» overwhelmed wi:h calamity believes, that 
ii i hat was removed he fliall immediately be happy: 
he» theietoiw v*it!\ lircle kefitation offered himfelfas 
liueiv. 

In i he tall i\:p:i:res of cfeape all was joy, grati- 
tude, and confidence j ti;.: riLnd of Sere;::-s difplayed 

his 
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his profpe&s, and counted over the fums of which * 
he lhould infallibly be matter before the day of pay- 
ment. Serenus in a fliort time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail With himfelf to repent 
of beneficence ; and therefore fuffered himfelf ftill 
to be amufed with projedts which he durft not con- 
fider, for fear of finding them impra&icable. The 
debtor, after he had tried every method of raifing 
money which art or indigence could prompt, wanted 
either fidelity or rdblution to furrender himfelf to 
£>rifon, and left Serenus to take his place* 

Serenus has ofteh propofed to the creditor, to pay 
him whatever he fhall appear to have loft by the 
flight of his friend} but however reafonable this 
propofal may be thought, avarice and brutality have 
been hitherto inexorable, and Serenus ftill continues 
to languilh in prifon. 

In this place, however, where want makes almoft 
every man felfifh, or deiperation gloomy, it isthe 
good fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend : 
he pafles moft of his hours in the converfation of 
CandiduSy a man whom the fame virtuous duftility 
has with fome difference of circumftances made 
equally unhappy. Candidas, when he was young, 
helplefs, and ignorant, found a patron that educated, 
prote6ted, and fupported him : his patron being 
more vigilant for others than himfelf left at his death 
an only fon, deftitute and friendlefs. Candidus was 
eager to repay the benefits he, had received; and 
having maintained the youth for a few years at his 
own houfe, afterwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave bonds to a great value as a fecu* 
rity for his conduct. 

Vol. III. N Jte 
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The young man, removed too early from the only 
eye of which he dreaded the obfervation, and de- 
prived of the only inftruftion which he heard with 
reverence, foon learned to confider virtue as reftraint, 
and reftraint as oppreflion j and to look with a long- 
ing eye at every expence to which he could not 
reach, and every pleafure which he could not par- 
take: by degrees he deviated from his firft regula- 
rity, and unhappily mingling among young men 
bufy in diflipating the gains of their fathers induftry, 
he forgot the precepts of Candidas, fpent the even- 
ing in parties of pleafure, and the morning in ex- 
pedients to fupport his riots. He was, however, 
dextrous and adtiye in bufinefs; and his mafter, 
being fecured againft any confequences of dilhonefty, 
was very little folicitous to infpeft his manners, or 
to enquire how he pafied thofe hours, which were 
not immediately devoted to the bufinefs of his pro- 
fefiion : when he was informed of the young man's 
extravagance or debauchery, " Let his bondfman 
u look to that," faid he, " I have taken care of 
« myfelf." 

Thus the unhappy fpendthrift proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his mafter ; till 
in the heat of a no&urnal revel he committed fuch 
violences in the ftreet as drew upon him a criminal 
profecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
net what courfe to take* to confefs his crime to 
Candidas, and folicit his interpofition, was little lefs 
dreadful than to ftand before the frown of a court of 
juftice. Having, therefore, pafied the day with 
anguiih in his heart and diftrafticn in his looks, he 

feized 
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feized at night a very large fom of money In the 
compting-houfe, and fetting out he knew not whither, 
was heard of no more. 

The confequence of his flight was the ruin of Can-? 
didus\ ruin fiirely undeferved and irreproachable, 
and fiich as the laws of a juft government ought; 
either to prevent or repair : nothing is nv:»re inequi- 
table than that one man (hould fuffer for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
i*or permitted, which he could neither forefee nor 
prevent. When we confider the weaknefs of human 
relblutions and the inconfiftency of human conduft, 
k muft appear abfurd that one man ftiall engage for 
another, that he will not change his opinions pr altejr 
his conduct. 

It is, I think, worthy of consideration, whether 
fince no wager is binding without a poflibilhy of loft 
on each fide, it is not equally reafonable, that no 
contract fhould be valid without reciprocal Itipula* 
cions-: but in diis cafe, and others of the feme kind, 
what is ftipulated on his fide to whom the bond is 
-given ? he takes advantage of the fecurity, -negle&s 
his affairs, omits his duty, fuffers timorous wicked- 
jiefs to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite to 
•call ibr new gratifications, and, perhaps, fecretly 
longs for the time in 'which he fhall have power to 
•feize the forfeiture : and Sf virtue or gratitude fhould 
prove too ftrong for temptation, and a young «ian 
perfift in honefty, hgwever inftig^ted by his paffions, 
what can fecure him at iaft againft a falfe accufa- 
tion ? I for my part always fhall fufpeft, that he whp 
can by fuch methods fecure his property, will go 
one ftep farther to increafe it : nor can I think th^c 

N 2 ,man. 
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man fafely trailed with the means of mifchief, wh<jj 
by his defirc to have them in his hands, gives aft 
evident proof how much lefs he values his neigh* 
bcrart happinefs than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentidus, a ami 
whole dignity of birth was very ill fitpported by his 
fortune. As fome of the firft offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was early invited t» 
court, and encouraged by carefles and promifes ta 
attendance and felicitation: a conftant appearance 
in fpkratid company neceffarily required magnifioenoe 
of dreis j and a frequent participation of fafhionablc 
amufements forced him into expence : but theft me** 
iures were requifite to his fuccefs ; fince every body 
knows, that to be loft to fight is to be loft to it* 
fnembraAce, and that he who defires to fill a vacancy, 
xnuft be always at hand, left fome man of greater vi* 
gilance fhould ftep in before him. 

. By this courfe of life his little fortune was every 
day made lefs : but he received fo many diftin&ions 
in public, and was known to refort fo familiarly to 
the houfes of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compenfate for its flownefs : he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made necefiary j and, as ready 
payment was not expe&ed, the bills were proportion- 
ably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjufted folely by the equity of the creditor. 
At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 
patrons, and a revolution in the miniftry of another ; 
46 that all his prolpe&s vanilhed at once, and thofe 
that had before encouraged his expences, began to 
3 . perceive 
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perceive that their money was in danger : there was 
How no other contention but who ihould firft feize 
upon his perfon, and, by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
reft. In purfuance of this fcheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar- 
lefted at the door ; but Lentulus, inftead of endea- 
vouring fecredy to pacify him by payment, gave 
aotice to the reft, and offered to divide amongft 
them the remnant of his fortune: they feafted fix 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his propofal ; 
and at laft determined, that, as he could not offer 
t : more than five fhillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in prifon, till he 
qould procure from his relations the payment of his 
debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within thefe 
walls, on the fame account: the like procedure, 
ppon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the ufe of fire and 
water with the companionate and the juft j who fre- 
quent the affemblies of commerce in open day, and 
talk with deteftation and contempt of highwaymen or 
houfebreakers : but, furely, that man muft be con- 
fefiedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe* 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds out his piftol and 
demands my purfe, as on him who plunders under 
fhelter of the law, and by detaining my fon or my 
friend in prifon, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to fociety 
than he, by whofe machinations our virtues are 

N 3 turned 
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kind may be reckoned another ftanza in the fame 
book: 



*yt*ffa coram non fine confcio 



Surgit maritOy feu vocat inftitor 
Seu navis Hifpanae magifter 
Dedecorum pretiofus emptor. 

The confeious hufband bids her rife, 

When fane rich faclor courts her charms* ■ 

Who calls the. wanton to his arms, 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame* 

Profufely buys the coftly fliame. Francis. 

He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the faftor, or the Spanijh merchant, are mentioned by 
chance : there was undoubtedly fome popular ftory of 
an intrigue, which thofe names recalled to the memory 
of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, though 
fomewhat dimmed by time, is not totally eclipfed; 
his addrefs and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the fpirit and vigour of his fentiment is loft : 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the firft 
book $ 

Vile pot abi s modicis Sabinum 
Cantharisy Gracd quod ego ipfe tejla 
Conditum levi\ datus in theatro 

Cum tibi plaufus. 
Chare Macenas eques. Ut paterni 
Fluminis ripts^ fimul et jocofa 
Redder et laudes tibi Vaticani 
. Montis imago. 

A poet's 
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A poet's beverage humbly cheap, 

(Should great Maecenas be my gueft) 
The vintage of the Sabine grape, 

But yet in fober cups {hall crown the feaft ; 
'Twas rack'd into a Grecian cade, 

Its rougher juice to melt awayj 
I feal'd it too — a pleafing tafk ! 

With annual joy to mark the glorious day, ... 
When in applaufive fliouts thy name 

Spread from the theatre around, 
Floating on thy own Tiber's ftream, ■ - ' ■ 

And Echo, playful nymph, returned the found. 

Francis* 

We here eafily remark die. intertexture of a happy 
compliment with an humble invitation; but cer- 
tainly are lefs delighted than thofe, to whom the 
mention of the applaufe bellowed upon Maecenas, 
gave occafion to recount the a&ions or words that pro- 
duced it. 

Two lines which have exercifed the ingenuity of 
modern critics, may, I think, be reconciled to the 
judgment, by an eafy fuppofition: Horace thus ad-? 
dreffes Agrippa ; 

Scriberis Vario forth, et hoflium 

Victor^ Maeonii carminis alite. ■ 

Varius, a fwan of Homer's wing, - 
Shall brave Agrippa's conquefts fing. 

That Partus fliould be called "A bird of Homeric 
cc fong," appears fo harfb'. to modern ears, that an 
Emendation of the text has been propofed: but 
furely the learning of the ancients had been long 
ago obliterated, had every man thought himfelf at 

liberty 
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liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not under* 
ftand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any 
of his cotemporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Mujarum Ales, the fwan of the Mufes, the 
language of Horace becomes graceful and familiar; 
and that foch a compliment was at leaft poflible, wc 
know from the transformation feigned by Horace of 
himfelf. 

The moft elegant compliment that was paid to 
Mdiforty is of this obfcure and perilhable kind * 

When panting Virtue her laft efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

Thefe lines muft pleafe as long as they are un- 
derftood * but can be underftood only by thofe 
that have obferved Addifon's fignatures in the Spec- 
tator. 

The nicety of thefe minute allufions I fhall exem- 
plify by another inftance, which I take this occafion 
to mention, becaufe, as I am told, the commentators 
have omitted it. Tibullus addrefles Cynthia in this 
manner : 

Tefpefiem, fuprema mihi cum venerit hora x 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu. 

Before my clofing eyes, dear Cynthia^ ftand, 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 

To thefe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on die 
death of Tibullus : 

Cynthia decedem, felicitu, inquity amata 
Sum tibi \ vixijii dum tuus ignis eram y 

Cut Nemefts, quid, ait, tibi funt mea damna dolori f 
Me tenuit moriens deficmte manu* 

Pleft 
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Bleft was my reign, retiring Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till he left my breaft, Tibullus dyU 
Forbear, faid Nemefis, my lofs to moan, 
The fainting trembling hand was mine alone. 

The beauty of this paflage, which confifts in the ap- 
propriation made by Nemefis of the line originally 
dire&ed to Cynthia y had been wholly imperceptible 
to fucceeding ages, had chance, which has deftroyed 
fo many greater volumes, deprived us likewife of die 
poems of ttbnUus. 



Numb. 62. Saturday, June 9, *753- 

O fottuna *viris e'xvida fort ib us 

S*ua?n nort tequa boms fr^enua dividis. SgVSCA. 

Capricious Fortune ever joys, 
With partial hand to deal the prize, 
To crufh the brave and cheat the wife* 

To the ADVENTURER. 



1 



SIR, Flea, JuneS. 

TO the account of fuch of my companions a$ 
are imprifoned without being miferable, or 
are miferable without any claim to compaffion; I 
promifed to add the hiftories of thofe, whofe virtue 
has made them unhappy, or whofe misfortunes are 
at leaft without a grime. That this catalogue flipuld 

be 
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be very numerous, neither you nor your readers 
ought to expedt j " rari quippe boni $" the good 
cc are few." Virtue is uncommon in all the clafles 
of humanity; and I fuppofe it will fcarcely be 
imagined more frequent in a prifon than in other 
places. 

. Yet in thefe gloomy regions is to be found the 
tendernete, the generofity, the philanthropy of 
Serenus, who might have lived in competence and 
eafe, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miferies of another. Serenns was one of thofe 
exalted minds, whom knowledge and fagacity could 
not make fufpicious; who poured out his foul in 
boundlefs intimacy, and thought community of pof- 
feflions the law of friendfhip. The friend of Serenus 
was arretted for debt, and after many endeavours to 
foften his creditor, fent his wife to folicit that aflift- 
ance which never was refufed. The tears and im- 
portunity of female diftrefs were more than was ne- 
ceflary to move the heart of Serenus ; he halted im- 
mediately away, and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found him confident that if the prefent pref- 
fure was taken oft, he fhould foon be able to re- 
eftablifh his affairs. - Serenus, accuftomed to be- 
lieve, and afraid to aggravate diftrefs, did not at- 
tempt to deteft the fallacies of hope, nor refleft that 
every man overwhelmed with calamity believes, that 
if that was removed he fhall immediately be happy : 
he v therefore, with little hefitation offered himfelfas 
. forety. 

In the firft raptures of efcape all was joy, grati- 
tude, and confidence j the friend of Serenus difplayed 

his 
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his profpe&s, and counted over the fums of which * 
he fliould infallibly be matter before the day of pay- 
ment. Serenus in a fhort time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail With himfelf to repent 
of beneficence ; ' and therefore fuffered himfelf ftill 
to be amufed with projects which he durft not con- 
sider, for fear of finding them impracticable. The 
'debtor, after he had tried every method of raifing 
money which art or indigence could prompt, wanted 
either fidelity or refolution to furrender himfelf to 
prifou, and left Serenus to take his place* 

Serenus has ofteh propofed to the creditor, to pay 
him whatever he fliall appear to have loft by the 
Eight of his friend j but however reafbnable this 
propofal may be thought, avarice and brutality have 
been hitherto inexorable, and Serenus ftill continues 
to languilh in prifon. 

In this place, however, where want makes almoft 
every man felfilh, or defperation gloomy, it is the 
good fortune of Serenus not to live without a friend : 
he pafles moft of his hours in the converfation of 
Candidusy a man whom the fame virtuous du&ility 
has with fome difference of circumftances made 
equally unhappy. Candidas y when he was young, 
helplefs, and ignorant, found a patron that educated, 
protedted, and fupported him : his patron being 
more vigilant for others than himfelf) left at his death 
an only fon, deftitute and friendlefs. Candidus was 
eager to repay the benefits he, had received j and 
having maintained the youth for a few years at his 
own houfe, afterwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave bonds to a great value as a fecu- 
rity for his conduft. 
Vol. HI. N jit 
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The young man, removed too early from the only 
eye of which he dreaded the obfervation, and de- 
prived of the only inftru&ion which he heard with 
reverence, foon learned to confider virtue as reftraint, 
and reftraint as oppreflion $ and to look with a long- 
ing eye at every expence to which he could not 
reach, and every pleafure which he could not par- 
take: by degrees he deviated from his firft regula- 
rity, and unhappily mingling among young men 
bufy in diffipating the gains of their fathers induftry, 
he forgot the precepts of Candidus, fpent the even- 
ing in parties of pleafure, and the morning in ex- 
pedients to fupport his riots. He was, however, 
dextrous and adtive in bufinefsj and his mafter, 
being fecured againft any confequences of difhonefty, 
was very little folicitous to infpeft his manners, or 
to enquire how he paffed thofe hours, which were 
not immediately devoted to the bufinefs of his pro- 
feflion : when he was informed of the young man's 
extravagance or debauchery, " Let his bondfman 
u look to that," faid he, " I have taken care of 
* myfelf." 

Thus the unhappy fpendthrift proceeded from 
folly to folly, and from vice to vice, with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his mafter ; till 
in the heat of a no&urnal revel he committed fuch 
violences in the ftreet as drew upon him a criminal 
profecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he knew 
not what courfe to take; to confefs his crime to 
Candidas ^ and folicit his interpofition, was little lefs 
dreadful than to ftand before the frown of a court of 
juftice. Having, therefore, patted the day with 
anguifh in his heart and diftradticn in his looks, he 

feized 
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feized at night a very large fum of money in th« 
compting-houfe, and fetting out he knew not whither, 
was heard of no more. 

The confequence of his flight was the ruin of Can- 
didas ; ruin fiirely undeferved and irreproachable, 
and fuch as the laws of a juft government ought 
either to prevent or repair : nothing \z nwre inequi- 
table than that one man fhould fuffer for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither forefee nor 
prevent. When we confider the weaknefs of human 
refolutions and the inconfiftency of human conduit, 
it muft appear abfurd that one man fhall engage for 
another, that he will not change his opinions pr alter 
his conduit. 

It is, I think, worthy of confideration, whether 
fince no wager is binding without a poflibilhy of loft 
on each fide, it is not equally reafonable, that no 
contrail fhould be valid without reciprocal ffipula* 
tions-: but in this cafe, and others of the fame kind, 
what is ftipulated on his fide to whom die bond is 
given ? he takes advantage of the fecurity, -negle&s 
his affairs, omits his duty, fuffers timorous wicked- 
jiefs to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite to 
call Sot new gratifications, and, perhaps, fecretly 
longs for the tame in which he fhall have power to 
•feize the forfeiture: and if virtue or gratitude flioyld 
prove too ftrong for temptation, and a young *nan 
perfift in honefty, hpwever irrigated by his paffions, 
what can fecure him at iaft againft a falfe accufa- 
tion ? 1 for my part always fhall flilpeft, that he who 
can by fuch methods fecure his property, will go 
one ftep farther to increafe it : nor can I think th^c 

N 2 ,man. 
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man fafely truftcd with the means of mifchief, who, 
by his defire to have them in his hands, gives an 
evident proof how much lefs he values his neigh* 
hour's happinefs than his own. 

Another of our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whofe dignity of birth was very ill fupported by his 
fortune. As fome of the firft offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was early invited to 
court, and encouraged by careffes and promifes to 
attendance and felicitation : a conftant appearance 
in iplendid company neceflarily required magnificence 
of drefs ; and a frequent participation of falhionable 
amufements forced him into expence : but thefe mea- 
fures were requifite to his fuccefs ; fince every body 
knows, that to be loft to fight is to be loft to re- 
membrance, and that he who defires to fill a vacancy, 
muft be always at hand, left fome man of greater vi- 
gilance fhould ftep in before him. 

. By this courfe of life his little fortune was every 
day made lefs : but he received fo many diftinftions 
in public, and was known to refort fo familiarly to 
the houfes of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compenfate for its flownefs : he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made neceffary j and, as ready 
payment was not expedted, the bills were proportion- 
ably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjufted folely by the equity of the creditor. 
At length death deprived Lentulus of one of his 
patrons, and a revolution in the miniftry of another ; 
fo that all his profpefts vanifhed at once, and thofe 
that had before encouraged his expences, began to 
3 . perceive 
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perceive that their money was ia danger : there was 
qow no other contention but who Ihould firft feize 
upon his perfon, and, by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to the vengeance of the 
reft. In purfuance of this fcheme, one of them in- 
vited him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar- 
retted at the door ; but Lentulus, inftead of endea- 
vouring fecredy to pacify him by payment, gave 
notice to the reft, and offered to divide amongft 
them the remnant of his fortune: they feafted fix 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his propofal ; 
and at laft determined, that, as he could not offer 
, more than five fhillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in prifpn, till he 
could procure from his relations the payment of his 
debts. 

Lentulus is not the only man confined within thefe 
walls, on the fame account: the like procedure, 
ppon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the ufe of fire and 
water with the companionate and the juft j who fre- 
quent the alTemblies of commerce in open day, and 
talk with deteftation and contempt of highwaymen or 
houfebreakers : but, furely, that man muft be con- 
feffedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds out his piftol and 
demands my purfe, as on him who plunders under 
fhelter of the law, and by detaining my fon or my 
friend in prifjn, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to fociety 
than he, by whofe machinations our virtues are 

N 3 turned 
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turned to our difadvantage ; he is lefs deftrudttve to 
ftiankind that plunders cowardice, than he that prey* 
upon compaffion. 

I believe, Mr* Adventurer y you will readily confefs* 
that though not one of thefe, if tried before a com- 
mercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from im- 
prudence or temerity $ yet that, in the eye of all who 
can confider virtue as diftinft from wealth, the fault 
of two of them, at leaft, is outweighed by the merit * 
and that of the third is fo much extenuated by the cir- 
cumftances of his life, as not to deferve a perpetual 
prifon : yet muft thefe, with multitudes equally 
blamelefs, languifh in confinement, till malevolence 
fhall relent, or the law be changed. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

Mis^rgyrus. 
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Numb. 69. Tuesday, July 3, 1753. 

Fere libenter homines id quod <volunt credunt. Cjesar. 

' Men willingly believe what they wifh to be true. 

^fULLT has long ago obferved, that no "man, 
however weakened by long life, is fo confeious 
of his own decrepitude, as not to imagine that he 
may yet hold his ftation in the world for another 
year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day furnifhes 
new confirmation: there is no time of life, in which 
men for the moft part feem lefs to expeft the ftroke 
of death, than when every other eye fees it impend- 
ing ; or are more bufy in providing for another year 
than when it is plain to all but themfelves, diat at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every fu- 
neral that pafles before their eyes evinces the deceit- 
fulnefs of fuch expectations, fince every man who is 
born to the grave thought himfelf equally certain of 
living at lead to the next year; the furvivor ftill 
continues to flatter himfelf and is never at a lofs for 
fome reafon why his life fliould be protracted, and the 
voracity of death continued to be pacified with fome 
other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable artifices 
pradtifed in the univerfal confpiracy of mankind 
againfl themfelves : every age and every condition 
indulges fome darling fallacy; every man amufes 

N 4 himfelf 
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himfclf with proje&s which he knows to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, he refolves to purfue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently defires, he very readily believes that he 
fhall fbme time attain: he whofe intemperance has 
overwhelmed him with difeafes, while he languifhes 
in the fpring, expefts vigour and recovery from the 
fummer fun $ and while he melts away in the fum- 
mer, transfers his hopes to the frofts of winter : he 
that gazes upon elegance or pleafure, which want o( 
money hinders him from imitating or partaking, 
comforts himfelf that the time of diftrefs will foon 
be at an end, and that every day brings him nearer 
to a ftate of happinefsj though he knows it has 
paffed not only without acquifition of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeavours after it, in the 
formation of fchemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of prolpe&s which cannot be 
approached. 

Such is the general dream in which we all (lumber 
out. our time : every man thinks the day coming, in 
which he ftiall be gratified with all his wifhes, in 
which he fhall leave all thofe competitors behind, 
who are now rejoicing like himfelf in the expecta- 
tion of vi&oryj the day is always coming to the 
fervile in which they fhall be powerful, to the ob- 
fcure in which they fhall be eminent, and to the de- 
formed in which they fhall be beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with fo little at-i 
tehtion on the world about him, as to imagine this re-, 
prefentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life; let htm confider 
what were his hopes and profpefts ten years ago, and 

what 
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what additions he then expe&ed to be made by teji 
years to his happinefs : thofe years are now elapfed j 
have they made good the promjfe th^t was extorted 
from theory h*Ye they advanced his fortune^ enlarged 
his knowledge, or reformed his condud, to the de- 
gree that was once expe&ed ? J am afraid, every man 
that recojle&s his hopes, muft cojifefs his difappoint- 
ment ; and own that day has glided unprofitably after 
day, and that he is ftill at the fame diftance from the 
point of happinefs. 

With what confolations can thole, who have thus 
mHcarried in their chief defign, elude the memory of 
fheir ill fuccefs ? with what amufements can they pa- 
cify their difcontent, after the lofs of fo large a por- 
tion of life ? they can give themfelves up again to the: 
feme delufions, they can form new fchemes of airy 
gratifications, and fix another period of felicity ; they 
can agarn refolve to truft the promife which they 
know will be broken, they can walk in a circle with 
their eyes ihut, and perfuade themfelves to think that 
they go forward, 

Of every great and complicated event, part de- 
pends upon caufes out of our power, and part muft 
be effected by vigour and perfeverance. With re- 
gard to that which is ftiled in common language the 
work of chance, men will always find reafons for 
confidence or diftruft, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations ; and he that has been long 
accuftomed to pleafe himfelf with poffibilities of 
fortuitous happinefs, will not eafily or willingly be 
reclaimed from his miftake. But the efFeds of hu- 
man induftry and Ikill are more eafily fubjedted to 
calculation : whatever -can be completed in a year, 

is 
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is divifible into parts, of which each may be per- 
formed- in the compafs of a day j he, therefore, that 
has paffed the day without attention to the tafk af- 
figned him, may be certain that the lapfe of life has 
brought him no nearer to his objeft ; for whatever 
idlenefs may expeft from time, its produce will be 
only in proportion to the diligence with which it has 
been ufed. He that floats lazily down the ftream, 
in purfuit of fomething borne along by the lame 
current, will find himfelf indeed move forward -, but 
unlefshe lays his hand to the oar, and increafes his 
ipeed by his own labour, muft be always at the fame 
diftance from that which he is following. 

There have happened in every age fome contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeferved fuccefs, by 
which thofe who are determined to believe whatever 
favours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themfelves with future advantages j they fup- 
port confidence by confiderations, of which the 
only proper ufe is to chafe away defpair : it is equal- 
ly abfurd to fit down in idlenefs becaufe fome have 
been enriched without labour, as to leap a precipice 
becaufe fome have fallen and efcaped with life, or to 
put to fea in a ftorm becaufe fome have been diiven 
from a wreck upon the cpaft to which they are 
bound. 

We are all ready to confefs, that belief ought to 
be proportioned to evidence or probability : let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of thofe who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, and of thofe 
who have failed of their expectations, and he will 
eafily determine, with what juftnefs he has regiftered 
himfelf in the lucky catalogue. 

But 
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But there is no need on thefe occafions for deep 
enquiries or laborious calculations; there is a far 
eafier method of diftinguifhing the hopes of folly 
from thole of reafon, of finding the difference be- 
tween profpeds that exift before the eyes, and thofe 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drowjy had accuftomed himfelf to compute the profit 
of a darling project, till he had no longer any doubt 
of its fuccefs ; it was at laft matured by elofe con- 
fideration, all the meafures were accurately adjufted* 
and he wanted only five hundred pounds to become 
mailer of a fortune that might be envied by a di- 
rector of a trading company. Tom was generous and 
grateful, and was refolved to recompence this fmall 
affiftance with an ample fortune : he, therefore, de- 
liberated for a time, to whom amongft his friends 
he fhould declare his neceffities ; not that he fufpe&ed 
a refufal, but becaufe he could not fuddenly de- 
termine which of them would make the beft ufe of 
riches, and was, therefore, moft worthy of his fa- 
vour. At laft his choice was fctded ; and knowing 
that in order to borrow he muft ihew the probability 
of re-payment, he prepared for a minute and copious 
explanation of his projeft. But here the golden dream 
was at an end : he foon difcovered the impofiibility 
of impofing upon others the notions by which he had 
{0 long impofed upon himfelf j which way foever he 
turned his thoughts, impofiibility and abfurdity arofe 
in oppofition on every fide -, even credulity and pre- 
judice were at laft forced to give way, and he grew 
afliamed of crediting himfelf what (hame would not 
fuffer him to communicate to another. 

To 
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To this teft let every man bring his imaginations* 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will bear to be related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained ; but 
when we delight to brood in fecret oyer future hap- 
pinefs, • and filently to employ our meditations uponf 
fchemes of which we are confcious that the bare 
mention would expofe us to derifion and contempt $ 
we fhould then remember, that we are cheating our- 
ielves by voluntary delufions; and giving up to the 
unreal mockeries of fancy, thofe hours in which folic} 
advantages might be attained by fober thought and 
rational afliduity. 

There is, indeed, fo little certainty in human af- 
fairs, that the moft cautious and fevere examiner may 
be allowed to indulge fome hopes which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability; fince 
after his utmoft endeavours to afcertain events, he 
muft often leave the iffue in the hands of chance. 
And fb fcanty is our prefent allowance of happinefs* 
that in many fituations life could fcarcely be fupported, 
if hope were not allowed to relieve the prefent hour 
by pleafures borrowed from futurity; and re- animate 
the languor of deje&ion to new efforts, by pointing 
to diftant regions of felicity, which yet no refolution 
or perfeverance {hall ever reach. 

But thefe, like all other cordials, though they 
may invigorate in a fmall quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater; thefe pleafures, like the reft, are lawful 
only in certain circumftances, and to certain degrees ; 
they may be ufeful in a due fubferviency to nobler 
purpofes, but become dangerous and deftru£Uve 
when once they gain the afcendant in the heart : to 

foothe 
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foothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
that hope is likely to deceive us, may be fometimes 
ufeful 5 but to lull our faculties in a lethargy, is poor 
and delpicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, accofd-* 
ing to the ftate of the minds to which they are inci- 
dent i ro indulge hope beyond the warrant ofreafon, 
is the failure alike of mean and elevated underftand* 
ings ; but its foundation and its effe&s are totally 
different : the man of high courage and great abilities 
is apt to place too much confidence in himfelf, and 
to expe<5t from a vigorous exertion of his powers more 
than fpirit or diligence can attain : between him and 
his wifh he ftts obftacles indeed, but he expefts to 
overleap or bueak them ; his miftaken ardour hurries 
him forward ; and though perhaps he miffes his *nd, 
he neverthelefs obtains fome collateral good, and per- 
forms fomething ufeful to mankind and honourable to 
himfelf. 

The drone of timidity prefumes likewife to hope, 
but without ground and without confequence ; the 
blifs with which he folaces bis hours, he always ex- 
pefts from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom; he folds his arms about him, and fits 
in expe&ation of fome revolution in the ftate that 
fhall raife him to greatnefs, or fome golden fhower 
that fhall load him with wealth ; he dozes away the 
day in mufing upon the morrow ; and at the end of 
life is rouzed from his dream only to difcover that 
the time of aftion is paft, and that he can now fhew 
hk wifdom only by repentance. 
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Numb. 84- Saturdav, Augujl 25, 1753. 



Tolle periculum. 



Jam *vaga profiliet f ranis natura remotis. Hon. 

But take the danger and the (hame away, 

And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey. Francis, 



To tU ADVENTURER. 

S I R, 

IT has been obferved> I think, by Sir William 
Temple, and after him by almoft every other 
writer, that England affords a greater variety of cha* 
rafters than the reft of the world, This is afcribed 
to the liberty prevailing amongft us, which gives 
every man the privilege of being wife or foolifh his 
own way, and preferves him from the neceffity of 
hypocrify or the fervility of imitation. 

That the pofition itfelf is true, I am not com^ 
pletely fatisfied. To be nearly acquainted with the 
people of different countries can happen to very few ; 
and in life, as in every thing elfe beheld at a dis- 
tance, there appears an even uniformity: the petty 
difcriminations which diverfify the natural cha^ 
rafter, are next difcoverable but by a clofe infpec*- 
tion; we, therefore* find them moft at home, be^ 
saufe there we have moft opportunities of remarking 
them. Much lefs am I convinced, that this pe- 
oiliar diverfification, if it be real, is the confe- 

quenps 
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quence of peculiar liberty; for where is the go- 
vernrrient to be found that'fuperintends individuals 
with lb much vigilance, as not to leave their private 
conduft without reftraint ? Can it enter into a rea- 
fonable mind to imagine, that men of every other 
nation are not equally matters of their own time or 
hoiifes with ourfelves, and equally at liberty to be 
parfimonious pr profufe, frolkk or fullen, abftinent 
or luxurious ? Liberty is certainly neceffary to the 
full play of predominant humours; but fuch li- 
berty is to be found alike under the goverment of 
the many or the few, in monarchies or in common- 
weah-hs. 

How readily the predominant paflion fnatches an 
interval of liberty, and how faft it expands itfelf 
When the weight of reftraint is taken away, I had 
lately an opportunity to difcover, as I took a jour- 
ney into the country in a ftage-coach; which, as 
every journey is a kind of adventure, may be very 
properly related to you, though I can difplay no 
fuch extraordinary aflembly as Cervantes has col- 
lected at Don Quixote's inn. 

In a ftage-coach the paffengers are for the moft 
part wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end ; one fhould therefore imagine, that 
it was of little importance to any of them, what 
conjedtures the reft ftiould form concerning him. 
Yet So it is, that as all think themfelves fecure 
from detection, all afiume that character cjf which 
they are moft defirous, and on no occafion is the 
general ambition of fuperiority more apparently in* 
dulgeA 

Oa 
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On the day of our departure, in the twilight of 
the morning, I afcendect the vehicle with three inert 
and two women, my fellow-travellers; It was eafy 
to obferve the affe&ed elevation of mien with 
which every one entered, and the fupercilious ci- 
vility with which they paid their compliments to 
each each. When the fir ft ceremony was dif- 
patched, we fat filent for a long time* all employed, 
in colle&irig importance into our face's, and endea- 
vouring to ftrike reverence and fubmifEon into our 
companions. 

It is always obfervable that filence propagates it- 
felf, and that the longer talk has been fufpended^ 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to fay. 
We began now to wifh for converfatioh ; but no 
one fcemed inclined to defcend from his dignity, or 
firft propofe a topick of difcourfe. At laft a cor- 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped hirnfelf for 
this expedition with a fcarlet furtout and a large 
bat with a broad lace* drew out his watch, looked 
on it in filence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I fuppofe, underftood by all the 
company as an invitation to afk the time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed his overture -, and 
his defire to be talking fo far overcame his refent- 
ment, that he let us know of his own accord that it 
was part five, and that in two hours we fhould be at 
breakfaft. 

His condefcenfion was thrown away; we con- 
tinued all obdurate * the ladies held up their heads 5 
I amufed myfelf with watching their behaviour $ 
and of the other two, one feemed to employ hirnfelf 
in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 

other 
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other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited a 
(lumber. The man of benevolence, to (hew that he 
was not depreffed by our negleft, hummed a tune and 
beat time upon his fnuff-box. 

Thus univerfally difpleafed with one another, and 

not much delighted with ourfelves, we came at laft 

to the little inn appointed for our repaft; and all 

began at once to recompenfe themfclves for the 

conftraint of filence, by innumerable queftions and 

orders to the people that attended us. At laft, 

what every, one had called for was got, or declared 

impoflible to be got at that time, and we were pei^ 

iuaded to fit round the fame table ; when the gen» 

deman in the red furtout looked again upon ht$ 

watch, told us that we had half an hour to (pane, but 

he was lorry to fee fo little merriment among us $ 

that all fellow-travellers were for the time upon the 

level, and that it was always his way to make him- 

felf one of the company. " I remember," fays he! 

<c it was on juft fuch a morning as this, that J an4 

* my Lord Mumble and the I)uke of tffnterden 

" were out upon a ramble : we called at a little 

cc houfe as it might be this ; and my landlady, I 

" warrant you, not fufpeftjng to whon* (he wa$ 

" talking, was (b jocular and facetious, and made 

<c fo many merry anfwers to our queftions, thaf we 

lc were all ready to burft with laughter. At laft the 

" good woman happening to overhear me whifper 

<c the duke and call him by his title, was fo fur- 

<c prifed and confounded, that we could fcarcely 

" get a word from her ; and the duke never met 

■ f me from that day to this> but he talks of th^ 

Vol. III. O " little 
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" little houfe, and quarrels with me for terrifying the 
" landlady." 

He had fcarcely time to congratulate himfelf on 
the veneration which this narrative muft have procured 
him from the company, when one of the ladies having 
reached out for a plate on a diftant part of the table, 
began to remark " the inconveniences of travelling, 
iC and the difficulty, which they who never fat at home 
cc without a great number of attendants found in per- 
cc forming, for themfelves fuch offices as the road re- 
« c quired** but that people of quality often travelled 
" in dilguife, and might be generally known from 
u the vulgar by their condefcenfion to poor inn- 
u keepers, and the allowance which they made for 
" any defeft in their entertainment j that for her part, 
" while people were civil and meant well, it was never 
cc her cuftom to find fault, for one was not to expeft 
cc upon a journey all that one' enjoyed at one's own 
" houfe." 

A general emulation feemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto laid nothing, 
called for the laft news-paper -, and having perufed 
it a while with deep penfivenefs, " It is impoffible," 
fays he, " for any man to guefs how to aft with regard 
" to the flocks 5 laft week it was the general opinion 
" that they would fall; and I fold out twenty thoufand 
" pounds in order to a purchafe : they have now rifen 
" unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt but at my re- 
" turn to London I fhall rilk thirty thoufand pounds 
" among them again." ^ 

-A young man, who had hitherto diftinguifhed 

himfelf only by the vivacity of his looks, and a 

j frequent 
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Sequent divcrfion of his eyes from one objeft to 
another, upon this clofed his fhuff-box, and told 
us, that " he had a hundred times talked witH the 
€€ chancellor and the judges on the fubjeA of the' 
" flocks ; that for his part he did not pretend to be 

* well acquainted with the principles on which they 
u were eftablifhed, but had always heard them 

* reckoned pernicious to trade, uncertain in thei* 
* c produce, and unfolid in their foundation; and 

* that he had been advifed by three judges, his 
** moft intimate friends, never to venture his money 
* c in die funds, but to put it out upon land-fecu- 
" nty," till he could light upon an eftate.in his owi* 
" country." 

It might be expe&ed, that upon thefe glimpfes of 
lament dignity, we fhould all have began to look 
round us with veneration; and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
difguifes them is diflblved, and they difcover the 
dignity of each other : yet it happened, that none of 
thefc hints made much impreffion on the company ; 
every one was apparently fufpe&ed of endeavouring 
to impofe falfe appearances upon the reft; all con- 
tinued their haughtinefs in hopes to enforce their 
claims ; and all grew every hour more fullen, becaufe 
they found their reprefentations of themfelves without 
effe6t 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually increafing, and without any endeavour 
but to outvie each other in^ipercilioufnefs and neV 
gk<9;; and when any" two of us could feparate ou;-- 
felves for a moment, we vented our indignation at the* 
fcuciriefs of the reft. 

O 2 At 
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.At length the journey was at an end; and time 
and chance* that ftrip off all difguifes, have difco* 
vered that the intimate of lords and dukes is a 
nobleman's buder, who has fiirniflied a (hop with 
the money he h^s faved ; the man who deals fo largely 
in the funds, is a flerk of a broker in 'Change-alley, 
the lady who fo carefully concealed her quality, keeps 
a cook-fliop behind the Exchange \ and the young 
man, who is fo happy in the friendfhip of the judges, 
engrofles and tranfcribes for bread in a garret of the 
temple. Of one of the women only I could make no 
difadvantageous detection, becaufe fhe had afiumed 
no chara&er, but accommodated herfelf to die fcene 
before her, without any ftruggle for diftinftion or fu- 
periority* 

I could not forbear to refleft on the folly of prac- 
tifing a fraud, which, as the event fhewed, had been 
already pradtifed too often to fucceed, and by the, 
fuccefs of which no advantage could have been 
obtained ; of affuming a chara&er, which was to end 
with the day ; and of claiming upon falfe pretences 
honours which mull perifh with the breath that paid 
them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer % let not thpfe who laugh at 
me. and my companions, think this folly confined to 
a ftage-coach. Every man in the journey of life 
takes the fame advantage of the ignorance of hi$ 
fellow-travellers, dilguifes himfelf in counterfeited 
merit, and hears thofe praifes with complacency 
which his confcience reproaches him for accepting. 
Every man deceives himfelf, while he thinks he is 
deceiving others; and forgets that the time is at 
hand when every illufion fliall ceafe, when fiftitious 

excellence 
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excellence fhall be torn away, and all muft be fhown 
to all in their real eftate. 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble fervant, 

Viator. 



Numb. 85. Tuesday, Augufi 28, 175.3. 

Qui cupit optatam cur/u contingert mttam, 

Mult a tulit fecit que puer. Ho*. 

The youth, who hopes th' Olympick prize to gain, 

All arts muft try, and every toil fuftain. Feakcis. 



IT is obferved by Bacon, that " reading makes a 
cc full man, converfarion a ready man, and writing 
t€ an exadt man." 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge fcarcely 
ever reached by any other man, the dire&ions which 
he gives for ftudy have certainly a juft claim to our 
regard ; for who can teach an art with fo great autho- 
rity, as he that has pra&ifed it with undifputed fuc- 
cefs ? 

Under the proteftion of fo great a name, I fhall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the neceffity of reading, the fitnefs of 
confulting other underftandings than their own, 
and of confidering the fentiments and opinions of 
thofe who, however negledted in the prefent age, 
had in their own times, and many of them a long 

O3 time 
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time afterwards, fiieh jqnittt&on for knowledge and 
acutenefs, as will fcarcely ever be attained by thofe 
thatdefpife them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
ufelefs lumber ; that men of parts Hand in need of no 
affiftance ; and that to fpend life in poring upon books* 
is only to imbibe prejudices, to obftruA and embar- 
rafs the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the 
expence of judgment, and to bury reafon under a chaos 
of indigested learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think themfelves wife, 
and of fome who are thought wife by others -, of whom 
part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be juftly fufpefted of endeavouring to ftielter their 
ignorance in multitudes, and of wifhing to deftroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes to fhare. It 
will, I believe, be found invariably true, that learning 
was never decried by any learned man; and what cre- 
dit can be given to thofe, who venture to condemn 
that which they do not know ? 

If reafon has the power afcribed to it by its advo- 
cates, if fo much is to be difcovered by attention 
and meditation, it is hard to believe, that fo many 
millions, equally participating of the bounties of 
future with ourfelves, have been for ages upon ages 
meditating in vain : if the wits of the prefent time 
expeft the regard of poftcrity, which will then in- 
herit the reafon which is now thought fuperior to in- 
ftruftion, furply they may allow themfelves to be 
inftru&ed by the reafon of former generations. 
When, therefore, an author declares, that he has 
been ahle to learn nothing from the writings of his 

predeceflbrs^ 
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predeceffors, and fugh a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unpar- 
donable in the greateft human underftanding, can 
hinder him from perceiving that he is raifmg preju- 
dices againft his own performance , for with what 
hopes of fuccefs can he attempt that in which greater 
abilities have hitherto mifcarried ? or with what pe- 
culiar force does he fuppofe himfclf invigorated, that 
difficulties hitherto invincible fhould give way before 
him ? 

Of thofe whom Providence has qualified to make 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely fmall ; and what can be added by each 
fingle mind, even of this fuperior clafs, is very litde ; 
the greateft part of mankind muft owe all their know-* 
ledge, and all muft owe far the larger part of it, 
to the information of others. To underftand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
fyftems, and retain their reafonings, is a tafk more 
than equal to common intellefts ; and he is by no 
means to be accounted ufelefs or idle, who has ftorcd 
his mind with acquired knowledge, and can detail it 
occafionally to odiers who have leis leifure or weaker 
abilities. 

Perfius has juftly obferyed, that knowledge is no* 
thing to him who is not known, by others to poflefe it? 
to the fcholar himfelf it is nothing with refpeft either 
to honour or advantage, for the world cannot reward 
thofe qualities which are concealed from it ; with re* 
fpe& to others it is nothing, becaufe it affords no help 
to ignorance or error. 

It is with juftice, therefore, that in an accom- 
plifhed chara&er, Horace unites juft fentiments with 

O 4 the 
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the power of expfeffing themj and he that hds 
once accumulated learning, is next to confider> how 
he lhall moft widely diffufe and moft agreeably im- 
part it. 

A ready man is made by ddrtverfation. He that 
buries hiirtlelf among his manufcripts * c befprent," 
as Pope exprefles it, <c with learned dulV and wears 
out his days and nights in perpetual refearch and fb- 
litary meditation, is too apt to lofe in his elocution 
what he adds to his wifdom ; and when he cornel 
into the world, to appear overloaded with his own no- 
tions, like a man armed with weapons which he can-* 
not wield. He has no facility of inculcating his pe- 
culations, of adapting himfelf to the various degrees 
of intelledt which the accidents of converfation will 
prefent 5 but will talk to moft unintelligibly, and to 
all unpleasantly 

I Was once prefent at the leftures of a profound 
philofopherj, a man really (killed in the fcience 
which he profeffedj who having occafion to explain 
the terms opacum and pellucidum, told us, after fome 
hefitation, that opacum was, as one might fay, opake, 
and that pellucidum fignified pellucid* Such was 
the dexterity with which this learned reader facili- 
tated to his auditors the intricacies of fcience ; and 
fo tnje is it, that a man may know what he cannot 
teach, 

Boerbaave complains* that the writers who have 
treated of chemiftry before him, are yfelefs to the 
greater part of ftudents, becaufe they pre-fuppofe 
their readers to haye fuch degrees of fkill as are not 
oftqi to be found* Into the fame er^or are all men 
apt tp fall, who have familiarized any fubjeft to 

themfelves 
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themfelves in folitude: they difcourfe, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
ftme inquiries ; and expedfc that fhort hints and ob- 
fcure illufions will produce in others, the fame tram of 
ideas which they excite in themfelves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of ftudy fuffers from a reclufe life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleafes him, he catches it up 
with eagernefs; looks only after fuch arguments as 
tend to his confirmation; or fpares himfclf the 
trouble of difcuffion, and adopts it with very little 
proof; indulges it long without fufpicion, and irt 
time unites it to the general body of his knowledge, 
and treafures " it up among inconteftible truths s but 
when he comes into the world among men who, ar- 
guing upon diflimilar principles, have been led to 
different conclufions, and being placed in various 
fituations, view the fame objeft on many fides ; he 
finds his darling pofition attacked, and himielf in 
UO condition to defend it : having thought always in 
one train, he is in the ftate of a man who having 
fenced always with the fame mailer, is perplexed and 
amazed by a new pofture of his antagonift ; he is en- 
tangled in unexpected difficulties, he is harraficd by 
fudden objc&ions, he is unprovided with folutions or 
replies, his furprize impedes his natural powers of 
reafoningj his thoughts are fcattered and confounded, 
and he gratifies the pride of airy petulance with an eafy 
vi&ory. 

It is difficult to Imagine, with what obftinacy 
truths which one mind perceives almoft by intui- 
tion, will be rejefted by another ; and ho# many 
artifices muft be pra&ifed, to procure admiffion for 

thq 
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the moil evident proportions into understanding* 
frighted by their novelty, or hardened againft them 
by accidental prejudice ; it can fcarcely be coa* 
ceived, how frequently, in thefe extemporaneous 
controverfies, the dull will be fobtle, and tkt 
acute abfurdj how often ftupidky will elude the 
force of argument, by involving itfelf in its owo 
gloom; and miftaken ingenuity will weave artful 
fallacies, which reafon can fcarcely find means u> 
difentaagle. 

In th$fe encounters the learning of the reclufe 
ufu*lly frils him: nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer die power of changing 
a ppfityon into various forms, preferring it in dif- 
ferent ppints of vie w, connoting it with known and 
granted (ruths, fortifying it with intelligible argur 
ments, and Uluitrating it by apt fimilitudesj and 
he, therefore, that has coUe&ed his knowledge in for 
litude* muft learn its application by mixing with maw- 
kind. 

But while the various opportunities of convert 
tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
every art of recommending our fentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the ufe of fuch as are not in 
themfelves ftri<5tly defenfible : a man heated in talk, 
and eager of vidlory, takes advantage of the mifr 
takes or ignorance of his adverfary, lays hold of 
conceffions to which he knows he has no right, and 
urges proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, 
though he knows himfelf that they have no force: 
thus the feverity of reafon is relaxed, many topics 
are accumulated, but without jufl: arrangement or 
diftin&ion; we learn to fatisfy ourfelves with fuch 

ratiocination 
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ratiocination as filences others $ and feldom recal to a 
clofc examination, that difcourfe which has gratified 
our vanity with vi&ory and applaufe. 

Some caution, therefore, muft be ufed kft co- 
pioufnefs and facility be made lefs valuable by inac- 
curacy and confufion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and fubjeft them to frequent examinations 
and reviews, is the beft method of enabling the mind 
to deteft its own fophifms, and keep it on guard 
againft the fallacies which it pra&ifes on others: 
in converfation we naturally diffuie our thoughts, and 
in writing we contraft them * method is the excel- 
lence of writing, and unconftraint the grace of con- 
verfation. 

To read, write, and converfe in due proportions, 
is, therefore, the bufinefs of a man of letters. For 
*H thefe there is not often equal opportunity ; excel- 
lence, therefore, is not often attainable; and moft men 
fell in one or other of the ends propofed, and are full 
without readinefs, or ready without exattnels. Some 
deficiency muft be forgiven all, becaufe all are men,; 
and more muft be allowed to pafs uncenfured in the 
greater part of the world, becaufe none can confer 
tpon himfelf abilities, and few have the choice of fix- 
ations proper for the improvement of thofe which na- 
ture has beftowed : it is however, reaibnable, to have 
prfettion in our eye ; that we may always advance 
towards k, though we know k never can be 
readied. 
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Numb. 92. Saturday, September 22, 1753. 

Cum t ahuli s animuM^enforis fumet honefii. Hog. 

Bold be the critick, zealous to his truft, 
I«ike the firm judge inexorably jufl. 

ft /^ADVENTURER- 

SIR, 

IN the papers of criticifm which you have given 
to the publick, I have remarked a fpirit of can- 
dour and love of truth, equally remote from bi- 
gotry and captioufnefs ; a juft diftribuuon of praife 
amongft the ancients and the moderns ; a fober de- 
ference to reputation long eftablilhed, without a blind 
adoration of antiquity \ and a willingnefs to favour later 
performances, without a light or puerile fondnefs for 
novelty. 

I fhall, therefore, venture to lay before you, fuch 
obfervations as have rifen to my mind in the confidera- 
tion of Virgil's paftorals, without any inquiry how far 
my fentiments deviate from eftablilhed rules or com- 
mon opinions. 

If we furvey the ten paftorals in a general view, 
it will be found that Virgil can derive from them 
very little claim to the praife of an inventor. To 
fcarch into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is 
not my prefent jnjrpofe ; that it has long fubfifted 
in the eaft, the Sacred Writings fufficiently inform 

US; 
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us; and we may conjecture, with great probability, 
that it was fometimes the devotion, and fometimes 
the entertainment of the firft generations of man- 
kind. Theocritus united elegance with fimplicity* 
and taught his ihepherds to fing with fo much eafe 
and harmony, that his countrymen defpairing to excel, 
forbore to imitate him; and the Greeks, however 
vain or ambitious, left him in quiet poffeflion of the 
garlands which the wood-nymphs had bellowed upon 
him. 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another lan- 
guage, ventured to copyor to rival the Sicilian bard: 
he has written with greater fplendor of diftion, and ele- 
vation of fentiment : but as the magnificence of his 
performances was more, the fimplicity was lefs ; and* 
perhaps, where he excels Theocritus, he fometimes 
obtains his fuperiority by deviating from the paftoral 
character, and performing what Theocritus never at- 
tempted. 

Yet, though I would willingly pay to Theocritus 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I am far from intending to depreciate Virgil; 
of whom Horace juftly declares, that the rural mufes 
have appropriated to him their elegance and fweet- 
nefs, and who, as he copied Theocritus in his de- 
iign, has refembled him likewife in his fuccefs ; for, 
if we except Calpbumius, an obfeure author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a fingle paftoral was 
written after him by any poet, till the revival of lite- 
rature. 

But though his general merit has been univerf^ly 
acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the pro- 
ductions of his rural Thalia equally excellent : there 
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is, indeed* in all his paftorals a ftrain of verfifica- 
tion which it is vain to feek in any other poet; 
but if we except the firft and the tenth, they feem 
liable either wholly or in part to confiderabk objec^ 
tioris. 

The fecond, though we fhould forget the great 
chargp againft it, which I am afraid can never be 
refuted, niight, I think, have perifhed, without any 
diminution of the praife of its author ; for I know not 
that it contains one affe&ing fentiment or pleafingj 
defcription, or one paflage that ftrikes the imagination 
or awakens the paflions. 

The third contains a conteft between two fhepherds, 
begun with a quarrel of which fome particulars might 
well be fpared, carried on with fprighdinefs and ele- 
gance, and terminated at laft in a reconciliation : but* 
furely, whether the invettives with which they attack 
each other be true or falfe, they are too much de- 
graded from the dignity of paftoral innocence ; and 
inftead of rejoicing that they are both- vidlorious, I 
Ihould not have grieved could they have been both 
defeated* 

The poem to Pottio is, indeed, of another kind ; 
it is filled with images at once fplendid and pleafingj 
and is elevated with grandeur of language worthy of 
the firft of Roman poets ; but I am not able to recon- 
cile myfelf to the difproportion, between the per- 
formance and the occafion that produced it: that 
the* golden age ihould return becaufe Pollio had a 
fon, appears fo wild a fiftion, that I am ready to fuf* 
peft the poet of having written, for fome other pur- 
pore, what he took this opportunity of producing to 
thepublick. 

The 
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The fifth contains a celebration o(Dafbnb y which 
has ftood to all fucceeding ages as the model of paf- 
teral elegies. To deny praHe to a performance 
which fo many- thoufands have laboured to imitate; 
would be to judge with too ikele deference for* the 
opinion of mankind : yet whoever fhall read' it with 
impartiality, will find that moft of the image* are of 
the mythological kind, and, therefore, eafily invented; 
said that there are few fentiments of rational praife of 
natural lamentation. 

In thtSiknus he again rifes to the dignity of phi- 
kfophtck fentiments and heroic poetry. The ad- 
iax&\ to Varus is eminently beautiful : but firtce the 
compliment paid to Gdlus fixes the tranfa&ion tt> 
his own time, the fiftion of Silenus feems injudicious ; 
nor has any fufficient reafon yet been found, to juf- 
tify his choice of thofe fables that make the fubjeft of 
die fong. 

The feventh exhibits another conteft of the tune- 
ful fhepherds : and, furely, it is not without fome 
reproach to his inventive power, that of ten paf- 
torals Virgil has written two upon the fame plan. 
One of the fhepherds now gains an acknowledged vic- 
tory, but without any apparent fuperiority, and the 
reader, when he fees the prize adjudged, is not able 
to difcover how it was deferved. 

OF the eighth paftoral, fo litdc 19 properly the 
work of Virgil % that he has no claim to other praffe 
on blame than that of a tranflator. #* 

Of the ninth, it is fcarce poffible to difcover the 
defign or tendency.: it is fkid, I know not upon 
what authority, to have been compofed' from fteg* 

ments 
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mcnts of other poems ; and except a few lines in 
which the author touches upon his own misfortunes, 
there is nothing that feems appropriated to ar*y time 
or place, or of which any other ufe can be difco- 
vered than to fill up the poem. 

The firft and the tenth paftorals, whatever be de-r 
terminedof the reft, are fufficient to place their au- 
thor above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of 
Callus difappointed in his love, is full of fuch fenti- 
ments as difappointed love naturally produces; his 
withes are wild, his refentment is tender, and his 
purpofes are inconftant. In the genuine language 
of delpair, he Tooths himfelf a- while with the pity 
that Jhall be paid him after his death ; 

Tamen cantabitis % Arcades^ inquity 



Montibus hac veftris : Jolt cantare periti 
Arcades. O mihi turn quant moUiter ojfa quiefcanty 
Veftra nuos olim ft fiftula dicat amores ! 

___ . Yet, O Arcadian fwains, 

Ye beft artificers of foothing ftrains ! 

Tune your foft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes, 

So fhall my (hade in fweeter reft rapofe. 

O that your birth and bufinefs had been mine ; 

To feed the flock, and prune the fprekding vine ! 

WartoW, 

Difcontented with his prefent condition, and de- 
sirous to be any thing but what he is, he wilhes him- 
felf one of the ftiepherds. He then catches the idea 
pf rural tranquillity * but foon difcovers how much 
happier he Jhould be in thefe happy regions, with 
Ljforis at his fide: 

Be 
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Hie gelidi fontes^ hie mollia prata, Lycoric 
Hif nemus ; hie ipjo tecum confumerer avo. 
Nunc infanus amor duri me Marti s in amis % 
Tela inter media, atque adverfos detinet boftes. 
Tu procul a patria (nee fit inihi credere) tantum 
AlfinaS) ah dura, nives 7 & frlgore Rheni 
Me fine fola vides. Ah te ne frigora ladant ! 
4b tibi ne teneras glacies fecet afpera pfantas I 

Here cooling fountains roll thro' flow'ry meads* 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 

Here could I wear my c.arelcfs life away, 

And in thy arms infcnfibly decay. 

Inftead of that, me franticlc love detains 

'Mid foes, and dreadful darjs, and bloody plains : 

While you— and can my fod the tale believe, 

Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave 

Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 

Seek the rough Alp* where fuows eterjul ihine, 

And joylefs bonders of the frozen Rhine. 

Ah ! may no .cold e'er bja/t ray deareft maid, 

Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade ! Walton, 

He then turns his thoughts on every fide, ir* 
queft of fomething that may folace or amufe him i 
he prppofes happinefs to himfelf, firft in one fcene 
and then in another $ and at laft finds that nothing 
willfatisfy; 

Jam neque Hamadryades rttrfum, nee csrmina nobis 
Ipfa placent : ipfe rurfum concedite fylva. 
Nvn ilium noftri pojfunt mutare lebores \ 
Nee fi frigoribus tnediis Hebrumque bibamus y 
Scithoniafque nives hyemis fubeamus aquofa : 
Neefij cum moriens alta liber aret in u!mo } 
Mthiopum verfemus oves fub fidere Cancri % 
Omnia vincit amor\ et nos cedamus amori f 
Vol. III. P But 
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No foreign food thy teeming ewes (hall fear, 
No touch contagious fpread its influence here. 
Happy old man ! here 'mid th* accuftom'd ftreams 
And (acred fprings, you'll fiiun the fcorching beams ; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy pafture's bound, 
The bees that fuck their flow'ry ftores around, 
Shall fweetly mingte, with the whifpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repofe : 
While from fteep rocks the pruner's fong is heard ; 
Nor the foft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
Mean while (hall ceafe to breathe her melting ftraln, 
Nor turtles from th' aerial elm to plain. Warton. 

It may be obferved, that thefe two poems were 
produced by events" that really happened ; and may, 
therefore, be of ufe to prove, that we can always feel 
more than we can imagine, and that the moft artful 
fiftion muft give way to truth. 

I am, SI R, 

Your humble fervant, 

Dubius. 
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Numb. 95. Tuesday, OStober 2, 1753. 

■ ■ Dtdcique animos novitate tenebo. Ovid. 

And with (Weet novelty your foul detain, 

IT is often charged upon writers, that with all 
their pretenfions to genius and difcoveries, they 
do little more than copy one another; and that 
compofitions obtruded upon the. world with the 
pomp of novelty, contain only tedious repetitions of 
common fentiments, or at bef^exhibit a tranfpofi- 
tion of known images, and give a new appearance 
to truth only by fome flight difference of drefs and 
decoration. 

The allegation of refemblance between authors, is 
indifputably true; but the charge of plagiarifm, 
which is raifed upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readinefs. A coincidence of feqtiment may 
eafily happen without any communication, fince 
there are many occafions in which all reafonable men 
will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages have 
had the fame fentiments, becaufe they have in all 
ages had the fame objects of Ipeculation ; the in- 
terefts and paflions, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind, have been diverfified in different times, only 
by uneflential and cafual varieties; and we muft, 
therefore, expeft in the works of all thofe who at- 
tempt to defcribe them, fuch a likenefs 51s we find in 

P3 the 
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the pidtures of the fame perfon drawn in different 
periods of his life* 

It is neceflary, therefore* that before an author be 
charged with plagiarifm, one of the moft reproach- 
ful, though, perhaps, not the moft atrocious of li- 
terary crimes, the fubjedfc on which he treats fhould 
be carefully confidered. We do not wonder, that 
hiftorians, relating the fame fadts, agree in their 
narration ; or that authors, delivering the elements 
of fcience> advance the fame theorems, and lay 
down the lame definitions : yet it is not wholly 
without ufe to mankind, that books are multiplied^ 
and that different authors lay out their labours on 
the fame fubjeft; for there will always be fome 
reafon why one fhould on particular occafions, or 
to particular perfbm, be preferable to another; 
fome will be clear where others are obfeure, fome 
will pleafe by their ftyle and others by their me- 
thod, fome by their embellifhments and others by 
their fimplicity, fome by clofenefs and others by 
diffufion. 

The feme indulgence is to be fhewn to the writers 
of morality : right and wrong are immutable j and 
thofe, therefore, who teach us to diftinguifh them, 
if they all teach us right, muft agree with one ano- 
ther. . The relations of focial life, and the duties 
resulting from them, muft be the fame at all times 
and in all nations : fome petty differences may be, 
indeed, produced, by forms of government or 
arbitrary cuftoms 5 but the general doftrine c$n re- 
ceive no alteration. 

Yet it is not to be defired, that morality fhould 
be confidjpred as interdidted to all future writers \ 

3 mc Pt 
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r&tn will always be tempted to deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them ; and a new book often feizes the atten- 
tion of the publick, without any other claim than 
that it is new. There is likewife in compofition, 
as in other things, a perpetual viciflitude of fafhion j 
and truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expofe it to 
negle£t ; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
difcern the tafte of his contemporaries, and (kill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to deferve 
well of mankind, by conveying inftru&ion to them 
m a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewife many modes of compofition, 
by which a moralift may deferve the name of an 
x original writer : he may famUiarife his fyftem by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or fub- 
tilize it into a jfcries of fyllogiftic arguments: he 
may enforce his do&rine by ferioufnefs and folem- 
nity, or enliven it by fprightlinefs and gaiety; he 
may deliver his fentiments in naked precepts, or 
iUuftrate them by hiftorical examples; he may de- 
tain the ftudious by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued difcourfe, or relieve the bufy by fhort ftric- 
tures, and unconnected effays. 

To excel in any of thefe forms of writing, will re- 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius ; whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a 
fet of readers, whom no other method would have 
equally allured ; and he that communicates truth with 
fuccefs, muft be numbered among the firft benefac- 
tors to mankind. 

P 4 The 
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The fame obfervation may be extended likewife 
to the paffions : their influence is uniform, and their 
effe&s nearly the fame in every human breaft i 
a man loves and hates, defires and avoids, exa&ly 1 
like his neighbour; refentfnent and ambition, ava- 
rice and indolence, difcover themfelves by the fame 
fymptoms, in minds diflant a thoufand years from 
one another. 

Nothings therefore, can be more unjuftj than to 
charge an author with plagiarifm, merely becattfe he 
afligns to every caufe its natural effeft ; and make* 
his perfonages adt, as others in like circumftamcea 
have always done. There are conceptions in which 
ail men will agree* though each derives them from 
his own obfervation : whoever has been in love, 
will reprefent a lover impatient of every idea that 
interrupts his meditations on his miftrefs, retiring 
to lhades and folitude, that he may mufe without 
difiurbance on his approaching happinefs, or aflb* 
ciating himfelf with fome friend that flatters his 
paflion, and talking away the hours of abfence 
upon his darling fubjeft. Whoever has been fo un~ 
happy as to have felt the miferies of long- continued 
hatred, will, without any afnftance from ancient 
volumes, be able to relate how the paffions are kept 
in perpetual agitation, by the recollection of injury 
and meditations of revenge $ how the blood boils at 
the name of the enemy* and life is worn away in 
contrivances of mifchief. 

Every other paffion is alike fimple and limited, if 
it be confidered only with regard to the breaft which 
it inhabits j the anatomy of the mind, as that of 

the 
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the body, muft perpetually exhibit the fame ap- 
pearances j and though by the continued induftry of 
facceffive inquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time discovered, they can affedt only the 
minuter parts, and are commonly of more curiofity 
than importance. 

It will new be natural to inquire, by what aits are 
the writers of the prefent and future ages to attract 
the notice and' favour of mankind. They are to 
obferve the alterations which time is always making 
in the modes of life, that they may gratify every 
generation with a pi&ure of themfelves. Thus 
love is uniform, but courtlhip is perpetually va- 
rying : the different arts of gallantry, which beauty 
has infpired, would of themfelves be fufficient to 
fill a volume j fometimes balls and ferenades, fome- 
limes tournaments and adventures, have been em- 
ployed to melt the hearts of ladies, who in another 
century have been fenfible of fcarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and liftened only to jointures 
and pin-money. Thus the ambitious man has at 
all times been eager of wealth and power; but 
thefe hopes have been gratified in ibme countries 
by fupplicating the people, and in others by flat- 
tering the prince: honour in fome ftates has been 
only the reward of military atchievements, in others 
it has been gained by noify turbulence and popular 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different form, as 
fte actuated the ufurer of Rcme^ and the flock- 
jobber of England 1 and idlenefs itfelf, how little 
foever inclined to the trouble of invention, has 
been forced from time to time to change its amufer 



ments^ 
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ments, and contrive different methods of wearing 
out the day. 

Here then is the fund, from which thofe who 
ftudy mankind may fill their compofitions with an 
inexhauftible variety of images and allufions : and 
he muft be confefTed to look with little attention 
upon fcenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot 
catch fome of the figures before they are made vul- 
gar by reiterated defcriptions. 

It has been difcovered by Sir Ifaac Newtm> that 
the diftinft and primogenial colours are only feven * 
but every eye can witnefs, that from various mix- 
tures > in various proportions, infinite diverfifica- 
tions of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the paflions of the mind, which put the world in 
motion, and produce all the buftle and eagernefs of 
the bufy crowds that fwarm upon the earth j the 
paflions, from whence ariie all the pleafures and 
pains that we fee and hear of, if we analyfe the 
mind of man, are very few ; but thofe few agitated 
and combined, as external caufes Ihall happen to ope- 
rate, and modified by prevailing opinions and acci- 
dental caprices, make fuch frequent alterations on the 
furface of life, that the fliow, while we are bufied in 
delineating it, vanifties from the view, and a new fet 
of objedts fucceed, doomed to the fame fhortnefs of 
duration with the former : thus curiofity may always 
find employment, and die bufy part of mankind will 
furnifh the contemplative with the materials of fpecu- 
latipn to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topicks are 
preoccupied, is nothing more than the murmur qf 

ignorance 
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ignorance or idlenefs, by which (bmc difcouragc others 
and fome themfelves ; the mutability of mankind will 
always farnifli writers with new images, and the luxu- 
riance of fancy may always embellifh them with new 
decorations. 



Numb. 99. Tuesday, Odlober 16, 1753* 

— — Magnis tamen excidit aujis* Ovid, 

Bat ia the glorious enterprize he dy'd* Aodisok, 

IT has always been the pra&ice of mankind, to 
judge of adtions by the event. The fame at- 
tempts, condudted in the fame manner, but termi- 
nated by different fuccefs, produce different judg- 
ments : they who attain their wifhes, never want 
celebrators of their wifdom and their virtue j and they 
that mifcarry, are quickly difcovered to. have been de- 
fective not only in mental but in moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without fbme good reafon 
to hate the unhappy : their real faults are immedi- 
ately- dete&ed; and if thofe are not fufficient to- link 
them into infamy, an additional weight of calumny 
will be fiiperadded : he that fails in his endeavours 
after wealth or power, will not long retain either ho- 
nefty or courage. 

This fpecies of injuftice has. fo long prevailed ia 
\miverial praftice, that it feera§ likewife to. have in- 
fected 
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fe£ted fpeculation : Jo few minds are able to feparate 
the ideas of greatnefs and prolperity, that even Sir 
William Temple has determined, " that he who can 
f c deferve the name of a hero, mult not only be vir- 
<c tuous but fortunate." 

By this unreafonable diftribution of praife and 
blame, none have fuffered oftner than projeftors, 
whofe rapidity of imagination and vaftnefe of de- 
fign raife fuch envy in their fellow-mortals, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every heart 
exults at their diftreffes : yet even a proje&or may 
gain favour by fuccefs j and the tongue that was pre- 
pared to hifs, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudnefs of applaufe. 

■ When CoriolanuSy in Shakefpeare, deferted to An* 
fidius y the Volfcian fervants at firft infulted him, 
even while he flood under the protedtion of the 
houfehold gods ; but when they faw that the projeft 
took effeft, and the ftranger was feated at the head 
of the table, one of them very judicioufly obferves, 
4< that he always thought there was more in -him 
" than he could think*" 

Macbiavel has juftly animadverted on the dif- 
ferent notice taken by all fucceeding times, of the 
two great projectors Catiline and C<efar. Both 
formed the fame prqjedt, and intended to raife 
themfelves to power, by fubverting the common- 
wealth: they purfued their defign, perhaps, with 
equal abilities, and with equal virtue ; but Catiline 
perilhed in the field, and Cejar returned from Pbar- 
Jalia with unlimited authority : and. from that time^ 
every monarch of the earth has thought himfelf 
honoured by a comparifon with Ctfar * and Cati- 
line 
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he has been never mentioned, but that his name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. 

In an age more remote, Xerxes proje&ed the con- 
queft of Greece^ and brought down the power of 
Afia againft it: but after the world had been filled 
with expeftation and terror, his army was beaten, 
his fleet was deftroyed, and Xerxes has been never 
mentioned without contempt. 

A few years afterwards, Greece likewife had her 
turn of giving birth to a proje&or ; who invading 
Afia with a fmall army, went forward in fearch of 
adventures, and by his efcape from one danger, 
gained only more rafhnefs to rufh into another: he 
ftormed city after city, over- ran kingdom after king- 
dom, fought battles only for barren vi&ory, and in- 
vaded nations only that he might make his way 
through them to new invafions : but having been for- 
tunate in the execution of his projeds, he died with 
the name of Alexander the Great. 

Thefe are, indeed, events of ancient times; but 
human nature is always the lame, and every age 
will afford us inftances of publick cenfures influ- 
enced by events. The great bufinefs of the middle 
centuries, was the holy war; which undoubtedly 
was a noble projeft, and was for a long timeprofe- 
cutedwith a fpirit equal to that with which it had 
been contrived: but the ardour of the European 
.heroes only hurried them to definition ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for which 
they fought, and, when at laft gained, they could 
not keep them : their . expeditions, therefore, have 
been ■ the feoff of idlenefs and ignorance, their un- 
iierftanding and their, virtue have been, equally vili^ 

fied, 
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fied, their conduft has been ridiculed, and their cauie 
has been defamed* 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in 
die difcovery of the odier hemilphere, the failors, 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had fc 
little confidence in their commander, that after 
having been long at fea looking fur coafts, which 
they expefted never to find, they raifed a general 
mutiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
to footh them into a permiffion to condnue the 
fame courlc three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third day defcried land. Had the impa- 
tience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requefted, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of a vain projector, 
who had betrayed the king's credulity to ufelefs ex- 
pences, and rifked his life in feeking countries diat 
had no exiftence ? how would thofe that had re- 
jected his propofals, have triumphed in their acute- 
Dels ? and when would his name have been men- 
tioned, but with the makers of potable gold and 
malleable glafs? 

The laft royal projeftors with whom the world 
has been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the 
Czar of Mufcovy. Cbarks, if any judgment may 
be formed of his defigns by his meafures 'and his 
enquiries, had purpofed firft to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathlefs defarts into 
China, thence to make his way by the fword through 
the whole circuit of Afia, and by the conqueft of 
Turkey to unite Sweden with his new dominions : but 
this mighty projeft was cruflied at Pultowa \ and 
Charles has fince been confidered as a madman by 

thofc 
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thofe powers, who fent their ambafladors to folicit 
his friendfhip, and their generals u to learn under 
tt him the art of war." 

The Czar found employment fufficient in his 
own dominions, and amufed himfelf in digging 
canals, and building cities; murdering his fubje&s 
with infufferable fatigues, and tranfplanting na- 
tions from one corner of his dominions to another, 
without regretting the thoufends that perifhed on 
die way : but he attained his end, he made his peo- 
ple formidable, and is numbered by fame among 
the demi-gods. 

I am far from intending to vindicate the fan- 
guinary projects of heroes and conquerors, and 
would wifh rather to diminiih the reputation of 
their fuccefs, than the infamy of their mifcarriages : 
for I cannot conceive, why he that has burnt cities, 
wafted nations, and filled the world with horror and 
defolation, fhould be more kindly regarded by man- 
kind, than he that died in the rudiments of wkked- 
nefs; why he that accomplifhcd mifchief fhould be 
glorious, and he that only endeavoured it fhould be 
criminal. I would wifh Cefar 2nd Catiline, Xerxes 
and Alex<m£ar> Charles and Peter, huddkd together 
in obfeurity or deteftation. 

But there is another fpecies of projectors, to 
whom I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whofc 
ends are generally laudable, and whofc labours ire 
innocent; who are fearching out new powers of 
nature, or contriving new works of art ; but who 
are yet perfecuted with inceffant obloquy, and 
whom the univcrfal contempt with which they axe 
treated, often debars from that fuccefs which their 

induftry 
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induftry would obtain, if it were permitted to a£t 
without oppofition. 

They who find themfelves inclined to cenfurc 
new undertakings, only becaufe they are new, 
fhould confider, that the folly of proje&ion is 
very feldom the folly of a fool ; it is commonly 
the ebullition of a capacious mind, crowded with* 
variety of knowledge, and heated with intenfenefs of 
thought; it proceeds often from the confcioufnefs of 
uncommon powers, from the confidence of thofc, who 
having already done much, are eafily perfuaded that 
they can do more. When Rowley had completed 
the orrery, he attempted the perpetual motion; 
when Boyle had exhaufted the fecrets of vulgar chfc- 
miftry, he turned his thoughts to the work of tranf- 
mutation. 

A projector generally unites thofe qualities which 
have the faireft claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge, and greatnefs of defign : it was faid of Cati- 
line, tc immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta femper 
cc cupiebat." Projectors of all kinds agree in their 
intelle&s, though they differ in their morals; they 
all fail by attempting things beyond their power, by 
defpifing vulgar attainments, and afpiring to per- 
formances, to which, perhaps, nature has not pro- 
portioned the force of man : when they fail, there- 
fore, they fail not by idlenefs or timidity, but by 
ralh adventure and fruitlefs diligence. 

That the attempts of fuch men will often mif- 
carry, we may reasonably expeft; yet frcm fuch 
men, and fuch only, are we to hope for the cultiva- 
tion of thofe parts of nature which lie yet wafte, 
and the invention of thofe arts which are yet 

wanting 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, 
univerfally difcouraged, art and difcovery can make 
no advances. Whatever is attempted without previous 
certainty of fuccefs, maybe confidered as a £rqje&, 
and amongft narrow minds may, therefore, expofe its 
author to cenfure and contempt ; and if the liberty of 
laughing be once indulged, every man will laugh at 
^what he does not underftand, every projedt will be 
confidered as madnefs, and every great or new defign 
"will be cenfured as a projeft. Men, unaccuftomed 
to reafon and refearches, think every enterprize im- 
practicable, which is extended beyond common effe&s, 
or comprifes many intermediate operatrbns. Many that 
prefume to laugh at proje&ors, would confider a flight 
through the air in a winged chariot, and the move- 
ment of a mighty engine by the fteam of Water, as 
Equally the dreams of mechanic lunacy; And would 
hear, with equal negligence, of the union of the Thames 
and Severn by a canal, and the fcheme of Albuquerque, 
the viceroy of the Indies, who in thfe rage of hoftility 
had contrived to make Egypt a barren defart, by turn- 
ing the Nik into the Red Sea. 

Thbfe who have attempted much, have feldom 
feifed to perform more than thofe who never deviate 
from the common roads of aftion : many valuable pre- 
parations of chemiftry are fuppofed to have rifen from 
unfuccefsful enquiries after the grand elixir: it is, 
therefore, juft to encourage thofe who endeavour to 
enlarge the power of art* fince they often fucceed be- 
yond expe&ation > and when they fail, may forhetimes 
benefit die world even by their mifcarriages. 
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SIR, 

HAVE been for many years a trader in London* 
My beginning was narrow, and my flock fmallj I 
was, therefore* a long time brow- beaten and defpifed 
by thole, who having more money thought they had 
more merit than myfelf. I did not, however, fuffer 
my refentment to inftigate me to any mean arts of fup- 
plantation, nor my eagernefs of riches to betray me to 
any indiredb methods of gain ; I purfued my bufinefi 
with inceffant affiduity, fupported by the hope of 
being one day richer than thofe who contemned me \ 
and had, upon every annual review of my books, the 
fatisfaftion of finding my fortune increafed beyond my 
expedtation. 

In a few years my induftry and probity were fully 
recompenfed, my wealth was really great, and my 
reputation for wealth ftill greater. I had large 
warehoufes crowded with goods, and confiderable 
fums in the public funds ; I was careffed upon the 
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Exchange by the mod eminent merchants ; became the 
oracle of the common council -, was folicited to engage 
in all commercial undertakings ; was flattered with the 
hopes of becoming in a fhort time one of the dire&ors 
of a wealthy company ; and, to complete my mercan- 
tile honours, enjoyed the expenfive happinefs of fining 
for lherifR 

Riches, you know, eafily produce riches : when I 
liad arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any obftru&ion or oppofition to fear * new acquifitions 
'were hourly brought within my reach, and I conti- 
nued for fome years longer to heap thoufands upon 
thoufands. 

At laft I refolved to complete the circle of a ci- 
tizen's profperity by the purchafe of an eftate in the 
country, and to clofe my life in retirement. From 
The hour that this defign entered my imagination, I 
found the fatigues of my employment every day more 
oppreflive, and perfuaded myfelf that I was no longer 
equal to perpetual attention, and that my health would 
loon be destroyed by the torment and diftra&ion of 
extenfive bufinefs. I could image to myfelf no hap- 
pinefs, but in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leifure; 
*iof entertain my friends with any other topick, than 
*:he vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the happi- 
iiefs of rural privacy. 

But notwithftanding thefe declarations, I could 
*iot at once reconcile myfelf to the thoughts of 
leafing to get money j and though I was every day 
enquiring for a purchafe, I found lome reafon for 
a^eje&ing all that were offered me 5 and, indeed, had 
accumulated fo many beauties and conveniences in 
vny idea of the fpot, where I was finally to be 

Q^2 happy, 
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happy, that, perhaps, the world ihight have been tra* 
veiled over, without difcovery of a place which would 
not have been defe&ive in fome particular. 

Thus I went on ftill talking of retirement, and 
{till refufing to retire j my friends began to laugh at 
my delays, and I grew afhamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations j an eftate was at length piti> 
chafed, I transferred my flock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down intd 
the country, and commenced lord erf" a fpacioqi 
manor* 

Here for fome time I found happinefs equal to nif 
expectation. I reformed the old houfe according t& 
the advice of the beft architedts, I threw dotort the 
walls of the garden, and inclofed it with pallifades* 
planted long avenues of trees, filled a green- houfe! 
with exotick plants, dug a new canal, and threw the 
earth into the old moat. 

The fame of thefe expenfive improvement* 
brought in all the country to fee the fhew. I en- 
tertained my vifitors with great liberality, led them 
round my gardens, fhewed them my apartments, 
laid before them plans for new decorations, and 
was gratified by the wonder of fome and the envy, 
of others. 

I was envied ; but how little can one man judge 
of the condition of another ? The time was now 
coming, in which affluence and fplendor could no 
longer make me pleafed with myfelf. I had built 
till the imagination of the architeft was exhaufted* 
I had added one convenience to another, till I knew 
not what more to wilh or to defign $ I had laid out 
my gardens, planted my park, and completed my 
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water-works ; and what now remained to be done ? 
what* but to look v»p to turrets, of which when 
they were once raifed I had no farther life, to range 
pyer apartments where time was tarmftring the fur- 
niture, to ftand by the cafcade of which I fcarcely 
now perceived the found, and to watch the growth 
pf woods that muft give their lhade to a dift&nt gen$-> 
ration. 

In this gloomy inactivity, is every day begun am} 
ended : the happinefs that J have been fo long pro- 
curjng is now at an end> becaufe it has been procured ; 
I warmer from room to room till I am weary of myfelf; 
I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of my 
cftate, from whence all my lands lie in profpedt round 
me; I fee nothing that I have not feen beforehand re- 
turn home difappointed, though I knew that I had no- 
thing to exped. 

In my happy days of bufinefs I had been accpf. 
tomed to rife early in the morning ; and remember 
the time when I grieved that the night came fo foon 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hours to fhut oy C 
affluence and profperity. I now feldom fee the ri- 
ling fun, but to " tell him," with the fallen angel* 
" how I hate his beams. I awake from fleep as to 
languor or imprifonment, and have no employment 
for the firft hour but to confider by what art I Ihall 
rid myfelf of the fecond. I protradt the breakfaft 
as long as I can, becaufe when it is ended I have no 
call for my attention, till I can with fome degree of 
decency grow impatient for my dinner. If I could 
dine all my life, I ftiould be happy ; I eat not be-* 
caufe I am hungry, but becaufe I am idle : but, al&s 1 
the time quickly comes when I can eat no longer; 

0^3 and 
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and fo ill does my conftitution fecond my inclination, 
that I cannot bear ftrong liquors : feven hours muft then 
be endured before I (hall fup ; but fupper comes at laft, 
the more welcome as it is in a fhort time fucceeded 
by fleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer^ is the happinefs, the hope 
of which feduced me from the duties and pleafures 
of a mercantile life. I fhall be told by thofe who read 
my narrative, that there are many means of innocent 
amufement, and many fchemes of ufeful employment 
which I do not appear ever to have known ; and that 
nature and art have provided pleafures, by which, 
without the drudgery of fettled bufinefs, the a&ive 
may be engaged, the folitary fobthed, and the focial 
entertained. 

Thefe arts, Sir, I have tried. When firft I took 
pofleflion of my eftate, in conformity to the tafte of 
my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennel with dogs and my ftable with horfes ; but a 
little experience fhewed me, that thefe inftruments 
of rural felicity would afford me few gratifications. 
I never lhot but to mifs the mark, and, to confefs 
the truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gun. I 
could difcover no mufic in the cry of the dogs, 
nor could diveft myfelf of pity for the animal 
whofe peaceful and inoffenfive life was facrificed to 
our fport. I was not, indeed, always at leifure to 
reflect upon her danger; for my horfe, who had 
been bred to the chafe, did not always regard my 
choice either of ipeed or way, but leaped hedges and 
ditches at his own difcretion, and hurried me along 
with the dogs, to the great diverfion of my brother 
fportfmen. His eagernefs of purfuit once incited 

him 
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him to fwim a river 5 and I had lcifure to refolve in 
the water, that I would never hazard my life again 
for the deftru&ion of a hare. 

I then ordered books to be procured, and by the 
direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a clofet 
elegantly furnifhed. You will, perhaps, be fur- 
prifed when I fliall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their fizes, and piled 
them up in regular gradations, I had received all 
the pleafure which they could give me. I am not 
able to excite in myfelf any curiofity after events 
which have been long palled, and in which I can, 
therefore, have no intereft: I am utterly uncon- 
cerned to know whether Tully or Demofthenes ex- 
celled in oratory, whether Hannibal loft Italy by his 
own negligence or the corruption of his countrymen. 
I have no fkill in controversial learning, nor can 
conceive why fo many volumes fhould have been 
written upon queftions, which I have lived fo long 
and fo happily without underftanding. I once re- 
folved to go through the volumes relating to the 
office of juftice of the peace, but found diem fo 
crabbed and intricate, that in lefs than a month I 
defifted in defpair, and refolved to fupply my defi- 
ciencies by paying a competent falary to a fkilful 
clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hofpitality, and for 
fome time kept up a conftant intercourse of vifits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen; but though they 
are eafily brought about me by better wine than they 
can find at any other houfe, I am not much re- 
lieved by their converfation -, they have no ikill in 
commerce or the flocks, and I have no knowledge 
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of the -hiftory of families or the fa&ions of the 
courury; fc* that when the firft civilities ^re over, 
they ufually talk to one another, and I am left alone 
in the midft of the company. Though I cannot 
drink .myfelf, I am obliged to encourage* the circu- 
lation of the glafs i their mirth grows more turbulent 
and obftreperous; and before their merriment is at 
an end, I atn fick with difguft, and, perhaps, re- 
proached with my fobtfety, or by fame (ly infinuations 
infulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which I am 
condemned by a foolifh endeavour to be happy by 
imitation ; fuch is the happinefs to which I pleafed 
myfelf with approaching, and which I confidered as 
the chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled 
year after year with cheerfulnefs, in expectation of 
the happy hour in which I might be idle ; the privi- 
lege of idlenefs is attained, but has not brought with,, 
it the bleffing. of tranquillity. 

I am, 

Yours, &c. 

Mercator* 
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• Sub judice Us eft. Hon. 



And of their v^in diTputings find no end. F* ats cts. 

IT has been fometimes afked by thofe, who find 
the appearance of wifdom more eafily attained 
by queftions than folutions, how it comes to pals, 
that the world is divided by fuch difference of opi- 
nion ; and why men, equally reafonable, and equal* 
ly lovers of truth, do not always think in the &mc 
manner? 

With regard to fimple propofitions, where the terms 
are underftood, and the whole fubjeft is comprehended 
at once, there is fuch an uniformity of fentiment among 
all human beings, that, for many ages, a very nume- 
rous fet of notions were fuppofed to be innate, or ne- 
<eflarily co-exiftent with the faculty of reafon: it 
ieing imagined, that univerial agreement could pro- 
ceed only from the invariable di&ates ?f the univerial 
yarentf 

In queftions diffufe and compounded, this fimila- 
jity of determination is no longer to be expected, 
-At our firft fally into the intelle&ual worlds we aU 
anarch together along one ftraight and ope$ rpad; 
i>ut as we proceed further, and wider profpedls opea 
*o our view, every eye fixes upon a different (bene $ 
~xve divide into various paths, and, as we move for-? 
"ward, are ftill at a greater diftance from e&cji o&eF,/ 

As 
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As a queftion becomes more complicated and in- 
volved, and extends to a greater number of rela- 
tions, difagreement of opinion will always be multi- 
plied ; not becaufe we are irrational, but becaufe we 
are finite beings, furnifhed with different kinds of 
knowledge, exerting different degrees of attention, 
one difcovering confequences which efcape another, 
none taking in the whole concatenation of caufes 
and effe&s, and moft comprehending but a very 
fmall part, each comparing what he obferves with a 
different criterion, and each referring it to a different 
purpofe. 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they who fee 
only a fmall part fhould judge erroneoufly of the 
whole? or that they, who fee different and dif- 
fimilar parts, fhould judge differently from each- 
other ? 

Whatever has various refpefts, muft have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity; 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant which 
the phyfician gathers as a medicine ; and a a gene- 
(c ral," fays Sir Kenelm Digby y " will look with plea- 
cc fure over a plain, as a fit place on which the fate 
cc of empires might be decided in battle, which the 
cc farmer will defpife as bleak and barren, neither 
cc fruitful of pafturage, nor fit for tillage/ ■ 

Two men examining the fame queftion proceed 
commonly like the phyfician and gardener in fele&ing 
herbs, or the farmer and hero looking on the plain ; 
they bring minds impreffed with different notions, and 
direft their inquiries to different ends ; they form, there- 
fore, contrary conclufions, and each wonders at the 
other's abfurdity. 

We 
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We have lefs rcafon to be furprifed or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, becaufe 
we very often differ from ourfelves. How often we 
alter ©ur minds, we do not always remark ; becaufe 
the change is fometimes made imperceptibly and gra- 
dually, and the latt conviftion effaces all memory of 
the former : yet every man, accuftomed from time to 
time to take a furvey of his own notions, will by a 
flight retrofpe&ion he able to difcover, that his mind 
has fuffered many revolutions ; that the fame dungs 
have in the feveral parts of his life been condemned 
and approved, purfued and Ihunned : and that on many 
octafions, even when his pradtice has been fteady, his 
mind has been wavering, and he has perfifted in a 
fcheme of aftion, rather becaufe he feared the cen- 
fure of inconftancy, than becaufe he was always pleafed 
with his own choice. 

Of the different faces fhewn by the fame objects 
as they are viewed on oppofite fides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they muft conftandy raife 
in him that contemplates them, a more ftriking ex- 
ample cannot eafily be found than two Greek epigram- 
matifts will afford us in their accounts of human 
Hfe, which I fhall lay before the reader in Englifh 
profe. 

Poftdippust a comick poet, utters this complaint: 
u Through which of the .paths of life is it eligible 
c< to pafs ? In publick aflemblies are debates and 
u troublefome affairs : dpmeftic privacies are haunt- 
c< ed with anxieties; in the country is labour; on 
" the fea is terror : in a- foreign land, he that has 
€€ money muft live in fear, he that wants it muft 
* c pine in diftrefs j arq you married } ypu are trou- 
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<f bled with fufpicions ; are you finglc ? you languid* 
cc in folitude ; children occafion toil, and a childlefr 
" life is a ftate of deftitution ; the time of youth 
cc is a time of folly, and gray hairs are loaded with 
Cf infirmity. This choice only, therefore, can be 
€€ made, either never to receive being, or immediately 
" to lofe it." 

Such and fo gloomy is the profpeft, which PcjSdippuf 
has laid before us. But we are not to acquiefce toe 
haftily in his determination againft the value of cxr- 
iftence : for Metro dor us, a philolbpher of Athens > has 
fhewn, that life has pleafures as well as pains ; and 
having exhibited the prefent ftate of man in brighter 
colours, draws, with equal appearance of reafon, a 
contrary conclufion. 

cc You may pafs well through any of the paths of 
<c life. In publick affemblies are honours and tranfr 
€C aftions of wifdom ; in domeftick privacy is ftill- 
cc nefs and quiet ; in the country are the beauties of 
c< nature; on the fea is the hope of gain; }n a 
u foreign land, he that is rich is honoured, he that is 
cc poor may keep his poverty fecret; are you married? 
€€ you have a cheerful houfe ; are you fingle ? you are 
cc unincumbered ; children are obje&s of affeftion, to 
cc be without children is to be without care; the time 
^ of youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are 
cc made Venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never 
cc be a wife man's choice, either not to obtain ex- 
" iftence, or to lofe it ; for every ftate of life has its 
cc felicity." 

In thefe epigrams are included moft of the 
queftions which have engaged the fpeculations of 
the enquirers after happinefs; and though diey will 

not 
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not much aflift our determinations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by (hewing that nb 
abiblute determination ever can be formed. 

Whether a publick ftation, or private life be de- 
firable, has always been debated. We fee here both 
the allurements and difcouragements of civil em- 
ployments : on one fide there is trouble, on the other 
honour : the management of affairs is vexatious and 
difficult, but it is the only duty in which wifdoitt 
can be confpicuoufly difplayed : it muft then dill be 
left to every man to choofe either eafe or glory ; nor 
can any general precept be given, fince no man can 
be happy by the prefcription of another. 

Thus, what is faid of children by Pojidippus, " that 
f c they are occafions of fatigue," and by Metrodo- 
rus, a that they are objefts of affe&ion," is equally 
certain^ but whether they will give moft pain or 
pleafure, muft depend on their future conduct and 
difpofitions, on many caufes over which the parent 
can have little influence : there is, therefore* room 
for all the caprices of imagination, and define rtiuft 
he proportioned to the hope or fear that lhall happen 
to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are -alfrayn 
likely to remain with regard to queftions, wherein we 
have moft intereft, and which every day affords us 
freih opportunity to examine : we may examine^ in- 
deed, but we never can decide, becaufe our faculties 
pre unequal to the fubjeft : we fee a little, fcnd form 
an opinion -, we fee more, and change it. 

This inconftancy and unfteadinefs, to which we 

jnuft fo often find ourfelves liable, ought certainly 

$0 teach us moderation and forbearance towards 
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thofe who cannot accommodate themfelves to our 
fentiments : if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their miftake to obftinacy or negligence, 
becaufe we likewife liave been miftaken; we may^ 
perhaps, again change our own opinion ; and what 
excufe fhall we be able to find for averfion and ma- 
lignity conceived againft him r whom we fhall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended 
us only by refilling to follow us into error ? 

It may likewife contribute to foften that refent-> 
ment which pride naturally raifes againft oppofition,. 
if we confider, that he who differs from us, does not 
always contradidt us s he has one view of an objeft, 
and we have another; each deferibes what he fees 
with equal fidelity, and each regulates his fteps by 
his own eyes : one man, with Pojidippus, looks, on 
celibacy as a ftate of gloomy folitude, without a 
partner in joy or a comforter in ibrrow ; the other 
confiders it, with Metrodorus, as a ftate free from 
incumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to choofe 
his own gratifications, to remove from place to place 
in queft of pleafure, and to think of nothing but 
merriment and diverfion : full of thefe notions one 
hafteos to choofe a wife, and the other laughs at 
his rafhnefs, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is poffible 
that each is right, but that each is right only for 
himfelf. 

Life is not the object of fcience : we fee a little, 
very little 5 and what is beyond we only can conjec- 
ture. If we enquire of thofe who have gone before 
us, we receive fmall fatisfaftion ; fome have travelled 
life without obfervation, . and fome willingly miflead 
us. The only thought, therefore, on which we can 

repofe 
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repofe with comfort, is that which prefents to us the 
care of Providence, whofe ey£ takes in the whole of 
things, and under whofe diredtion all involuntary 
errors will terminate in happinefs. 



Numb. 108. Saturday, November 17, 1753. 

Nobis, cumfimul occidit brew's lux, 

Nox eft per pet uo una dormienda. ' Catullus. " 

When pnee the fhort-livM mortal dies, 

A night eternal feals his eyes, Addison. 



IT may have been obferved by every reader, that 
there are certain topicks which never are exhauft- 
ed. Of fome images and fentiments the mind of man 
may be faid to be enamoured j it meets them, how- 
ever often they occur, with the fame ardour which 
a lover feels at the fight of his miftrefs, and parts 
from them with the fame regret when they can no 
longer be enjoyed. 

Of this kind are many defcriptions which the poet? 
have tranferibed from each other, and their fucceffors 
will probably copy to the end of time \ which will 
continue to engage, or, as the French term it, to 
flatter the imagination, as long as human nature 
Ihall remain the feme. 

When a poet mentions the fpring, we know that 
the zephyrs are about to whifper, that the groves 
are to recover their verdure, the linnets to warble 
forth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds 

to 
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to friflt over vales painted *?ith flowers : yet, who Is 
there fo infenfible of the beauties of nature, fo littte 
delighted with the renovation of the world* as 
not to feel his heart bound at the mention of thfc 

ipring ? 

When night overfhadows a romantick fcene, all is 
ftillnefs, filence, and quiet 5 the poets of the grove 
ceafe their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in gentle majefty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every paflion and purfuit is for a while 
fufpended. All this we know already, yet we hear it 
repeated without wearinefs ; becaufe fuch is general- 
ly the life of man, that he is pleafed to think on the 
time when he fhall paufe from a fenfe of his condi- 
tion. 

When & poetical grove invites us to its covert* #e 
know that we fhall find what we have already feen^ a 
limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diver- 
fified with flowers, a green arch that excludes thfc 
fun, and a natural grot fhaded with myrtles ; yet who 
can forbear to enter the pleafing gloom, to enjoy 
coolnefs and privacy, and gratify himfelf once moMe 
by fcenes with which nature has formed him to be 
delighted ? 

Many moral fentiments likewife are fo adapted to 
our ftate, that we find approbation whenever they 
folicit it, and are feldom read without exciting a 
gentle emotion in the mind : fiich is the comparifon 
of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
thought which, perhaps, every nation has heard 
warbled in its own language, from the infpired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times : yet this compari- 
fon mull always pleafe, becaufe every heart feels 

its 
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jjts juftnefs, a&d every hour confirms k by cp~ 
;ample. 

Such, likewife, ]s the precept that dire&s us to pfe 
the prefent hour, and refer nothing to a diftant time, 
which we are uncertain whether we (hall reach : this 
every moralift may venture to inculcate, becaufe it 
will always be approved, and bec^yfe it is always for* 
gotten. 

This rule is, indeed, every day enforced, by argu- 
ments more powerful than the differtations of mora* 
Ps : we fee men pleafing jthemfelves with future hap- 
pinefs, fixing a certain hour for the completion of 
their wiihes, and perifhing fome at a greater and 
fome at a lefs diftance from the happy time; all 
Complaining of their difappointments, ajxl lamenting 
that jfyey l>acj fufFere4 the years which Heaven al-r 
lowed them, to p^fs without improvement, and de- 
ferred the principal purpofe of their lives to jthe time 
jriien life itfel/was to forfake them, 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through all the 
cafualties and dangers which befet the life of man, 
we fhall be ^ble to reach the time appointed for hap- 
pinefs qf wifdora; but it is likely, that whatever 
now hinders us from doing th^it which our reafon 
and conference declare npcefiary to be done, will 
equally obfti^idt us in times to come, It is eafy 
for the imagination, operating on things not yet 
prifting, p pleaie itfelf with icencs of un mingled 
felicity, or plan out courfe$ of uniform virtue : but 
good and evil are in real life infeparably ynited; 
Jiatyjs grow ftronger by indulgence -, and reafoi} 
lofes her dignity, in proportion as fhe has pftener 
yielded to temptation: " he that cannot live wd| 
Vol. III. R » jQ-day/ f 
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" to-day," fays Martial, cc will be lefs qualified to 
€c live well to-morrow." 

Of the uncertainty of every human good, every 
human being feems to be convinced ; yet this uncer- 
tainty is voluntarily increafed by unneceffary delay, 
whether we refpeft external caufes, or confider the 
nature of our own minds. He that now feels a de- 
lire to do right, and wilhes to regulate his life ac- 
cording to his reafon, is not fure that, at any future 
time aflignable, he (hall be able to rekindle the fame 
ardour ; he that has now an opportunity offered him 
of breaking loofe from vice and folly, cannot know, 
but that he fhall hereafter be more entangled, and 
ftruggle for freedom without obtaining it* 

We are fo unwilling to believe any thing tso our 
own difadvantage, that we will always imagine the 
perfpicacity of our judgment and the ftrength of our 
refolution more likely to increafe than to grow lefs 
by time; and, therefore, conclude, that the will to 
purfue laudable purpofes, will be always feconded by 
the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating 
the ftrength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they muft be em- 
ployed: we fee every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies, we fee new graves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourfelves, for 
the cautious and the carelefs, the diffolute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing to 
enjoy or improve hours now irreverfibly cut off; wc 
fee all this, and yet, inftead of living, let year glide 
after year in preparations to live. 

3 Men 
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Men arc fo frequently cut off in the midft of their 
projections, that fudden death caufes Utile emotion 
ip them that behold it, unlefs it be impreflcd upon 
the attention by uncommon circumftances. I, like 
every other man, have oudived multitudes, have feen 
ambition fink in its triumphs, and beauty perifh iij 
its bloom i byt have been feldom fo much affe&ed as 
J>y the fate of Euryduf* whom J lately loft 33 I be- 
gan to toy* him, 

Eurydus had for fome time flouri(h*d in a lucrative 
profcflkm j bu{ living fuffered his imagination to be 
gred by an yrieytinguilhabje curiofity, he grew weary 
rf the fam£ dull round of life, refolved to harafs 
himself np loiter wijth the drudgery of getting 
money, but to quit his bufinefe and his profit, and 
*njoy for a few years the pleafyres of travel. His 
fiends he^rd him proclaim his rcfoiution without 
fufpe&ing that he intended to purfue it > but he was 
pnftant to his purpofc, and with great expedition 
jelofed hi£ accounts and fold his moveables, palled a 
few days in bidding farewell tp his companions, and 
with all the eagernefs of romantick chivalry croffed 
jhe fea in fearch of happinefs. Whatever place wa$ 
;enovned in ancient or modern hiftory, whatever 
fegU>i> art or nature ha<J diftinguilhed ; he depermine4 
{o vjfit; full of defign and hope he landed on the 
$ontigenti h.is friends expe&ed accounts from him 
pf the nejv fcenes that opened in his progrefs, but 
jwe informed i# % few fiays that Eurydus was 

Sych was the end of Eurydus* He is entered tha; 
jftate, whence none ever fhall return $ and can novy 
pjnly benefit his friends, by remaining in their mc- 

R % morie$ 
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mories a permanent and efficacious inftance of the 
blindnefs of defire, and the uncertainty of all ter- 
reftrial good. But, perhaps, every man has like me 
loft an Euryalus, has known a friend die with happi- 
nefs in his grafp; and yet every man continues to? 
think himfelf fecure of life, and defers to lome future 
time of leifure what he knows it will be fatal to 
have finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, ,with # this as with other frailties in- 
herent in our nature ; the defire of deferring to ano- 
ther time, what cannot be done without endurance 
of fome pain, or forbearance of fome pleafure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally overcome or fupprefied-j 
there will always be fomething that we fhall wifh to 
have finifhed, and be neverthelefs unwilling to begin : 
but againft this unwillingnefs it is our duty to ftntg- 
gle, and every conqueft over ogr paflions will make 
way for an eafier conqueft 5 cuftom is equally forcible 
to bad and good ; nature will always be at variance 
with reafon, but will rebel more feebly as fhe is of- 
tener fubdued. 

The common negleft of the prefent hour is more 
lhameful and criminal, as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the ir>- 
ftability of life, the weakeft underftanding never 
thinks wrong, though the ftrongeft often omits to 
think juftly : reafon and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real ftate $ but we refufe to liften 
to their fuggeftions, becaufe w^ feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them: but, furely, nothing is more 
unworthy of a reafonable being, than to fhut his eyes, 
when he fees the road which he is commanded to 
travel, that he may deviate with fewer reproaches 

fron) 
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from himfelf ; nor could any motive to tendernefs, ex- 
cept the confeioufnefs that we have all been guilty of 
the fame fault, difpofe us to pity thofe who thus con- 
fign themfelves to voluntary ruin. 



Numb. hi. Tuesday, November 27, 1753. 



• £>u* non fecimus ifjty 



Vix ea nojira <voco. Ovid. 

The deeds of long-defcended ancestors 

Are but by grace of imputation ours. Drvden. 

THE evils infeparably annexed to the prefent 
condition of man, are fo numerous and af- 
fli&ive, that it has been, from age to age, the tafk 
of fome to bewail, and of others to folace them 5 
and he, therefore, will be in danger of feeing a com- 
mon enemy, who fhall attempt to depreciate the few 
pleafures and felicities which nature has allowed 
us. 

Yet I will confefs, that I have fometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretentions" 
that are made to happinefs, by the Iplendid and 
envied condition of life 5 and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably fpent, when I have detedted the 
impofture of counterfeit advantages, and found dis- 
quiet lurking under falfe appearances of gaiety and 
greatnefs. 

R 3 It 
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It is aflferted by a tragic poet, that " eft mifer 
* c nemo riifi comparatus," * c no man is miferable* 
" but as he is compared with others happier than 
w himfelf :" this pofition is not ftri&ly and philoso- 
phically true* He might have faidj with rigorous 
propriety* that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the miferable $ for fuch is the ftate of this 
world, that we find in it abfolute mifery* but happi-* 
hefs only comparative j we may incur as much pairt 
as we can poffibly endure, though we can ncvei* 
obtain as mtich happinefs as we might poffibly 1 
enjoys 

Yet it is certain likewifej that many of <kir miferie* 
are merely comparative i we are often made unhappy*- 
not by the prefence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
fence of fome fictitious good 3 of fomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature^ which has 
not in itfelf* any power of gratification, and which 
neither reafon nor fancy would have prompted 
lis to wifh, did we hot fee it in the pofleftion of 
others. 

For a mind difeafed with tain longings after un- 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be pre- 
ferred, but an impartial enquiry into the real worth 
of that which is fo ardently defired. It is well known* 
how much the mindi as well as the eye* is deceived 
by diftance ; and, perhapsj it will be found, that of 
many imagined bleflings it may be doubted, whether 
he that wants or poflefies them has more reafon to be 
fatisfied with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extra&ion, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himfelf i and, therefore, it deferves to be confidered* 

whether 
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whether the want of that which can never be gained, 
may not eafily be endured. It is true, that if we 
confider the triumph and delight with which moft 
of thofe recount their anceftors who have anceftors 
to recount, and the artifices by which fome who have 
rifen to unexpected fortune endeavour to infert thenw 
fclves into an honourable ftem, we fhall be inclined 
to fancy that wifdom or virtue may be had by in- 
heritance! or that all the excellencies of a line of 
progenitors are accumulated on their defcendant. 
Reaion, indeed, will foon inform us, that our efti- 
mation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, and that 
dead anceftors can have no influence but upon ima- 
gination : let it then be examined, whether one 
dream may not operate in the place of another; 
whether he that owes nothing to forefathers, may 
not receive equal pleafure from the confcioulhefs of 
owing all to himfelf ; whether he may not, with a 
little meditation, find it more honourable to found 
than to continue a family, and to gain dignity than 
tranfmit it ; whether, if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his family, he does not likewife efcape 
the danger of being difgraced by their crimes 3 and 
whether he that brings a new name into the world, 
has not the convenience of playing the game qf life 
without a ftake, and opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to lofe. 

There is pnother opinion concerning happinefs, 
which approaches much more nearly to univerfality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reafon be 
difputed. The pretenfions to anceftral honours many 
of the fons of earth eafily fee to be ill-grounded ; but 
all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 

R 4 riches, 
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riches, and to confider thofe as the minions of for* 
tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whofe eftatt? 
is " res non parta labore fed relifta " " the acquis • 
" fition of another, not of themfelves ;" and whonrt 
a father's induftry h£s difpenfed from a laborious at* 
tention to arts or commerce, and left atliberty to difc 
pofe of life ds fancy (hall direft them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable t6 
difcern the beft ufe of tinrie, and refolute to pradlife 
it ; it might be granted, I think, without hefitation* 
that total liberty would be a blefting; and that it 
ivould be defirable to be left at large to the exercife 
of religious and focial duties, without the interrup- 
tion of importunate avocations. 

But fmce felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happinefs to one man may be to another 
the caufe of mifery, we are to confider, what ftate is 
beft adapted to human nature in its prefent degeneracy 
and frailty. And, furely, to far the greater number it 
is highly expedient, that they fhould by fome fettled 
fcheme of duties be refcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that they fhould be driven on by neceflitjr 
through the paths of life with their attention confined 
to a ftated tafk, that they may be lefs at leiftire tb 
deviate into mifchief at the call of folly. 

"When we obferve the lives of thofe whom an amplfe 
inheritance has let loofe to their own direftion, what 
do we difcover that can excite our envy? Their 
time feems not to pafs with much applaufe froih 
others, or fatisfadtibn to themfelves : many fquander 
their exuberance of fortune in luxury and de- 
bauchery, and have no other ufe of money than to 
inflame their paffionsi and riot in a wide range of 
1 licentioufnefs * 
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licenrioufnefs ; others, lefs criminal indeed, but, 
furely, not much to be praifed, lie down to fleep> 
and rife up to trifle, are employed every morning in 
finding expedients to rid themfelves of the day, 
chafe pleafure through all the places of publick re- 
fort, fly from London to Bath} and from Bath to 
London^ without any other reafon for changing place, 
but that they go in queft of company as idle and as 
vagrant as themfelves, always endeavouring to raife 
fome new defire that they may have fomething to 
purfue, to rekindle fome hope which they know will 
be difappointed* chartging one amufement for ano- 
ther which a few months will make equally infipid, 
or finking into languor and difeafe for want of 
fomething to aftuate their bodies or exhilarate their 
minds. 

Whoever has frequented thofe places, where idlers 
affemble to efcape from folitude, knows that this is 
generally the ftate of the wealthy ; and from this ftate 
it is no great hardfhip to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idlenefs : he that fhould be condemn- 
ed to lie torpid and motionlefs, " would fly for re- 
** creation," fays South; " to the mines and the gal- 
cc lies*" and it i$ well, when nature or fortune find 
employment for thofe, who would npt have known 
how to procure it for themfelves. 

He, whofe mind is engaged by the acquifitlon qr 
improvement of a fortune, not only efcapes the infi- 
pidity of indifference, and the tedioufnefs of inac- 
tivity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to 
thofe, who live lazily on the toil of others 5 for life 
affords no higher pleafure than that of furmounting 
difficulties^, paffing from one ftep of fuccefs to 

another, 
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another, forming new wifhes, and feeing them gra- 
tified* He that labours in any great or laudable 
undertaking, has his fatigues firft fupported by 
hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy ; he is al- 
ways moving to a certain end, and when he has at- 
tained it, an end more diftant invites him to a new 
purfuit. 

It does not, indeed, always happen, that diligence 
is fortunate ; the wifeft fchemes are broken by un- 
expected accidents; the moft conftant perfeverancc 
fometimes toils through life without a recompence > 
but labour, though iinfuccefsfut is more eligible than 
idlenefs ; he that profecutes a lawful purpofe by lawful 
means, a£ls always with the approbation of his own 
reafon ; he is animated thVough the courfe of his en- 
deavours by an expectation which, though not certain* 
he knows to be juft; and is at laft comforted in his 
difappointment, by the confcioufnefs that he has not 
failed by his own fault. 

That kind of life is moft happy which affords us 
moft opportunities of gaining our own efteem ; and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however profperous, he con- 
tributed nothing, and which the vileft and weakeft 
of the fpecics would have obtained by the fame 
right, had he happened to be the fon of the fame 
father. 

To ftrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, 
is the higheft human felicity ; the next, is to ftrive, 
and deferve to conquer : but he whofe life has pafled 
without a conteft, and who can boaft neither fuccefs 
nor merit, can furvey himfelf only as a ufelefs filler 

of 
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ofexiftence; and if he is content With his own charac- 
ter, muft owe his fatisfaftion to infenfibilit?. 

Thus it appears that the faririft advifed righdy, 
when he direfted Us to refign ourfelves to the hands 
of Heaven, and to leave to fuperior powers the deter- 
mination of our lot: 

Permtttes ipjis expendefe Nutrunibm^ quid 
Conveniat nobis ^ rebufque Jit utile no/iris: 
Carior eft Hits homo fuarn fibi. 

Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above : 
Leave them to manage for thee* and to grant 
What their unerring wifdam fees thee want* 
In goodneft as in gre a rne fr they excel : 
Ah ! that we lov'd ourfelves but half fo welL 

# Drydjbn* 

What ftate of life admits molt happinefs, is un- - 
Certain 5 but that uncertainty ought to reprefs the pe- 
tulance of cojnparifon, and filence the murmurs of 
difcontent* 
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eftablifhment was then di fibbed* and the number 
priefts was reduced and limited. Thus among ui 
writers will, perhaps* be multiplied, till no reade] 
will be found, and then the ambition pf writing mult 
neceflarily ceafe. 

But as it will be long before the ewe is thus gn 
dually effeded, and the evil fliould be flopped, if it be 
poflible, before it riles to fo great a height, I coil 
wifh that both fexes would fix their thoughts u] 
fpme falutary cunfiderations, which might reprefs thei 
ardour for that reputation which not one of m; 
thoufands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impreffed and frequently recol 
le£ted 7 that he who has not obtained the proper qui 
locations of an author, can luve no e^cufe for 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind fomething neceffary to be known- A man 
uneducated or unlettered may fometimes ftart a ufcfuj 
thought, or make a lucky difcovery, or obtain by 
chance fome fecret of nature, or feme intelligence of 
fafts, of which the moft enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
rude and junlkilful communication, than tp lofe for 
ever ]by fupprefting it. 

i But few will be juftified by tjiis plea; for of the 
innumerable boolq and pamphlets tha r t h^ve over- 
sowed the nation, fcarce one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more fhan a traniboir 
ficion of common fentiments and a repetition of pom* 
mop phrafes. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
feejs an inclination to write, may venture tp fuppofe 

jhjmftlf 
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thofe, who by ftudy, or appearance of ftudy, were 
fappofed to have gained knowledge unattainable by 
the bufy part of mankind ; but in thefe enlightened 
days^ every man is qualified to indraft every other 
man; and he that bears the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with fupplying corporal ne- 
ceffities, amufes himfelf in the hours of letfurc 
with providing intellectual pleafures for his country- 
men. 

It may be obferved, that of this, as of other evils* 
complaints have been made by every generation: 
but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
rimes more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reafon for believing that 
the dogmatical legions of the prefent race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period; for fo 
widely is fpread the itch of literary praife, that a!- 
moft every man is an author, either in aifc.or in pur- 
pofe; has either beftowed his favours on the pub? 
lick, or withholds them, that they may be more 
feafonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, die pen, like the fword, was 
confidered as eonfigned by nature to t;he hands of 
men; the ladies contented themfelves with private 
virtues and domeftick excellence ; and a female writer, 
like a female warrior, was confidered as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, however illuftrioufly, 
from her due fphere of motion, and was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than counte- 
nanced by imitation. But as the times paft are (aid 
to Jtiave been a nation of Amazons/ who drew- the 

bow 
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bow and wielded the batde-a^e, formed encamp- 
ments and wafted nations * the revolution of year* 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of the 
pen, who with the fpirit of their predeceflbrs have 
fet mafculine tyranny at defiance, atferted their claim 
to the regions of fcience, and feem refojved to conteft 
the ufurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both fexes, who art 
authors only in defire, but have not yet attained the 
power of executing their intentions - 9 whofe perform- 
ances have not arrived at bulk fufficient to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, however 
impatient of n&melefs obfcurity, to folicit openly the 
affiftance of jhe printer. Among thefe are the in* 
numerable correipondents of publick papers, who 
3re always offering affiftance which no man will rc-r 
peive, and fuggefting hints that arc never taken, and 
Iffho complain loudly of the perverfenefs and arror 
gance of authors, lament their infenfibility of their 
own intereft, and fill the coffee-houfes with dark fto- 
ries of performances by eminent hands, which havg 
been offered and rejedbed. 

To what eaufe this univerfal eagernefs of writing 
can be properly afcribed, I have not yet been able 
to difcover. It it faid, that every art is propagated 
Ui proportion to the rewards conferred upon it$ a 
pofition from which ?, ftranger wpuld naturally infer, 
that literature was flow blefied with patronage far 
jranfcending the candour or munificence of the 
Auguftine age, th^t the road to greatnefs was opei> 
jo none byt authors, and that by writing alone riches 
and honoyr were Fo be pbtaii>ed. 
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But fince it is true, that writers, like other com- 
petitors, are very little difpofed to favour one 
another, it is not to be expe&ed, that at a time, 
when every man writes, any man will patronize; 
and, accordingly, there is not one that I can recol- 
left at prefent who profeffes the leaft regard for the 
votaries of fcience, invites the addreffes of learned 
men, or feems to hope for reputation from any pen 
but his own. 

The caufe, therefore, of this epidemical con- 
fpiracy for the deftru<5tion of paper, muft remain a 
fecret: nor can I difcover, whether we owe it to the 
influences of the conftellations, or the intemperature 
of feafons: whether the long continuance of the 
wind at any fingle point, or intoxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, have turned our nobles 
and our peafants, our foldiers and traders, our 
men and women, all into wits, philofcphers, and 
writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to fearch out 
the cure than the caufe of this intelle&ual malady 9 
and he would deferve well of his country, who, in.- 
ftead of amufing himfelf with conje&ural specula- 
tions, fhould find means of perfuading the peer to 
infpeft his fteward's accounts, or repair the rural 
manfion of his anceftors, who could replace the 
tradefman behind his counter, and fend teck the 
former to the mattock and the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themfelves. By the conftitution of ancient JSgypt t 
die priefthood was continually increafing, till at 
length there was no people befide themfelves ; the 

eftablilhment 
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eflablifhment was then diflblved, and the number of 
priefts was reduced and limited. Thus among us, 
writers will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition pf writing rnufl: 
neceflarily ceafe. 

But as it will be long before the ojfe is thus gra- 
dually effected, and the evil fhould be flopped, if it be 
poflible, before it rifes to fo great a height, I could 
wifli that both fexes would fix their thoughts upoq 
fpme falutary confiderations, which might reprels their 
ardour for that reputation which not one of many 
thoufands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply imprefled and frequently recol* 
le&edj that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 
lifications of an author, can have no e^cufe for the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind fomething qeceffary to be known. A man 
uneducated or unlettered may fometimes ftart a ufcfuj. 
thought, or make a lucky difcovery, or obtain by 
chance fome fecret of nature, or fome intelligence of 
fafts, of which the moft enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
rude and unfkilful communication, than tp lofe for 
ever Jby fupprefling it. 

But few will be juftified by tjiis plea; for of the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over- 
flowed the nation, fcarce one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a tranfpo*- 
ficion of common fentiments and a repetition of com- 
mon phrafes. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
feejs an inclination to write, may venture tp fuppofe 
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faimfdf properly qualified; and, fince every man is 
inclined to think well of his own intellect, by what* 
(eft he may try his abilities, without hazarding the 
Contempt or refentment of the publick. 

The firft qualification of a writer, is a perfeft 
knowledge of the fubjeft which he undertakes td 
treat ; fince we cannot teach what we do not know, 
nor can properly undertake to inftrud others while 
we are ourfelyes in want of inftru&ion. The next 
requifite is, that he be mafter of the language in 
which he delivers his fentiments ; if he treats of 
fcknee and demonstration, that he has attained a 
ftyle ctear, pure, nervous, and expreffive; if his 
topicks be probable and perfuafory, that he be 
able to recommend them by the fuperadditipn of 
elegance and imagery, to difplay the colours of 
varied diftion, and pour forth the mufick of modu- 
lated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man (hall conclude that he wants thefe powers, it 
may be readily anfwered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means; he only can rationally pre- 
fume that he underftands a fubjeft, who has read 
and compared the writers that have hitherto difcuffed 
it, familiarized their arguments to himfelf by long 
meditation, confulted the foundations of different 
fyftems, and feparated truth from error by a rigorous 
examination. 

In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe 
that he can exprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, 
with perfpicuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perufed the beft authors, accurately noted their di- 
vcrfities of ftyle, diligently feleded the beft modes 

Vol. 111. S of 
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Numb. 115. Tuesday, December 11, 1 753- 



Serihimui fWofr* dadiqut- Hor. 

All dare to write, who can or cannot read. 



THEY who have attentively confidered 
hiftory of mankind, know that every age has 
its peculiar character. At one time, no defire is felt 
but for military honours ; every fummer affords bat- 
tles and fieges, and the world is filled with ravage, 
bloodlhed, and devaluation: this fangutnary fory at 
length fubfides, and nations are divided into faftions, 
by controverfies about points that will never be de- 
cided. Men then grow weary of debate and alter* 
cation, and apply themfelves to the arts of profit; 
trading companies are formed, manufa&ures im- 
proved, and navigation extended ; and nothing is any 
longer thought on, but the increafe and prefer vation 
ef property, the artifices of getting money, and the 
pleafures of ipending it. 

The prefent age, if we confider chiefly the (late of 
our own country, may be ftiled with great propriety 
^he age of Authors; for, perhaps, there never was a 
time in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
kind of education, of every profeflion and employ- 
ment, were polling with ardour fo general to the 
prefs. The province of writing was formerly left to 

thofe, 
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thofe, who by ftudy, or appearance of ftudy, were 
iuppofed to have gained knowledge unattainable by 
the bufy part of mankind 5 but in thefe enlightened 
daysj every man is qualified to inftrutt every other 
man; and he that bears the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with fupplying corporal ne- 
ceffities, amufes himfelf in the hours of leifurc 
with providing intelledtual pleafures for his country- 
men. 

It may be obferved, that of this, as of other evils* 
complaints have been made by every generations 
"but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
times more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reafon for believing that 
the dogmatical legions of the prefent race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period j for fo 
widely is fpread the itch of literary praife, that d- 
moft every man is an author, either in a6t 4 or in pur- 
pole j has either beftowed his favours on the pubr 
lick, or withholds them, that they, may be more 
fcafonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the fword, was 
confidered as eenfigned by nature to t;he hands of 
men; the ladies contented themfelves with private 
virtues and domeftick excellence ; and a female writer, 
like a female warrior, was confidered as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, however illuftrioufly, 
from her due iphere of motion, and was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than counte- 
nanced by imitation. But as the times paft are (aid 
to have been a pation of Amazons/ who 4rew- the 

bow 
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bow and wielded the battle-a^e, formed encamp- 
ments and wafted nations * the revolution of years 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of the 
pen, who with the fpirit of their predeceflbrs hav$ 
fet mafculine tyranny at defiance, averted their claim 
to the regions of fcience, and feem refojved to conteft 
the ufurpations of virility* 

Some, indeed, there are of both fexes, who art 
authors only in defire, but have not yet attained the 
power of executing their intentions -, whofe perform- 
ances have not arrived at bulk fufficient to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, however 
impatient of n&melefs obfcurity, to folicit openly die 
affiftance of jhe printer* Among thefe are the in* 
numerable correipondents of publick papers, who 
lire always offering affiftance which no man will rc^ 
peive, and fuggefting hints that arc never taken, and 
*rho complain loudly of the perverfenefs and arror 
gance of authors, lament their infenfibility of their 
own intereft, and fill the coffee-houfes with dark fto- 
ries of performances by eminent hands, which havg 
been offered and rejedbed. 

To what caufe this univerfal eagernefs of writing 
can be properly afcribed, I have not yet been able 
to difcover. If it faid, that every art is propagated 
Vi proportion to the rewards conferred upon itj a 
pofition from which ?, ftranger wpuld naturally infer, 
that literature was flow bleffed with patronage far 
franfcending the candour or munificence of the 
Auguftine age, th#t the road to greatnefs was opei> 
jo none byt authors, and that by writing alone riches 
and honoyj: were Fo be pbtajijed. 
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But fincc it is true, that writers, like other com- 
petitors, are very little difpofed to favour one 
another, it is not to be expe&ed, that at a time, 
when every man writes, any man will patronize; 
and, accordingly, there is not one that I can recol- 
left at prefcnt who profeffes the leaft regard for the 
votaries of fcience, invites the addreffes of learned 
men, or feems to hope for reputation from any pen 
but his own. 

The caufc, therefore, of this epidemical con- 
fpiracy for the deftru&ion of paper, muft remain a 
fecret: nor can I difcover, whether we owe it to the 
influences of the conftellations, or the intemperature 
of feafons: whether the long continuance of the 
wind at any fingle point, or intoxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, have turned our nobles 
and our peafants, our foldiers and traders, our 
men and women, all into wits, philofophers, ancj 
writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to fearch out 
the cure than the caufe of this intelle&ual malady; 
and he would deferve well of his country, who, in- 
ftead of amufing himfelf with conjeftural specula- 
tions, fhould find means of perfuading the peer to 
infpeft his fteward's accounts, or repair the rural 
manfion of his anceftors, who could replace the 
tradefman behind his counter, and fend back the 
former to the mattock and the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themfelves. By the conftitution of ancient JSgypt t 
the priefthood was continually increafing, till at 
length there was no people befide themfelves ; the 

eftablilbment 
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eflablifhment was then diflblved, and the number of 
priefts was reduced and limited. Thus among us, 
writers will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition pf writing muft 
neceflarily ceafe. 

But as it will be long before the cijre is thus gra- 
dually effected, and the evil fhould be flopped, if it be 
poflible, before it rifes to fo great a height, I could 
wifli that both fexes would fix their thoughts upoi) 
fpme falutary confiderations, which might reprefs their 
ardour for that reputation which not one of many 
thoufands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply imprefled and frequendy recol? 
lefted, that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 
lifications of an author, can have no e^cufe for the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of imparting to 
mankind fomething qeceffary to be known. A man 
uneducated or unlettered may fometimes ftart a ufjbfuj. 
thought, or make a lucky difcovery, or obtain by 
chance fome fecret of nature, or fome intelligence of 
fafts, of which the mofl enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
rude and unfkilful communication, tfran tp lofe for 
ever Jby fupprefling it. 

But few will be juftified by tjiis plea; for of the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over- 
flowed the nation, fcarce one has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a tranfpo*- 
ficion of common fentiments and a repetition of com- 
mon phrafes. 

It will be naturally inquired, when the man who 
jSeeJs an inclination to write, may venture tp fuppofe 

Jumfelf 
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famfejf properly qualified; and, fince every man is 
inclined to think well of his own intellect, by what' 
teft he may try his abilities, without hazarding the 
contempt or refentment of the publick. 

The firft qualification of a writer, is a perfeft 
knowledge of the fubjeft which he undertakes t<J 
treat ; fince we cannot teach what we do not know, 
nor can properly undertake to inftrud others while 
we are otirfelves in want of inftru&ion. The next 
requifite is, that he be mafter of the language in 
which he delivers his fentiments ; if he treats of 
fcknee and demonftration, that he has attained 4 
ftyk cle!ar, pure, nervous, and expreffive; if his 
topicks be probable and perfuafory, that he be 
able to recommend them by the fuperadditipn of 
elegance and imagery, to difplay the colours of 
varied diftion, and pour forth the mufick of modu- 
lated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man (hall conclude that he wants thefe powers, it 
may be readily anfwered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means; he only can rationally pre- 
fume that he underftands a fubjeft, who has read 
and compared the writers that have hitherto difcuffed 
it, familiarized their arguments to hiipfelf by long 
meditation, confulted the foundations of different 
fyftems, and feparated truth from error by a rigorous 
examination. 

In like manner, he only has a right to fuppofe 
that he can exprefs his thoughts, whatever they are, 
with perfpicuity or elegance, who has carefully 
perufed the beft authors, accurately noted their di- 
vcrfities of ftyle, diligently fele#ed the beft modes 
Vol. 111. S of 
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of di&ion, and familiarized them by long habits of 
attentive pra&ice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philofopher by chance. 
He who knows that he undertakes to write on 
qucftions which he has never ftudied, may without 
hefitation determine, that he is about to wafte his own 
time and that of his reader, and expofe himfelf to the 
derifion of thofe whom he afpires to inftruft : he 
that without forming his ftyle by the ftudy of the 
bed models, haftens to obtrude his compofitions on 
the publick, may be certain, that whatever hope or 
flattery may fuggeft, he ftiall fhock the learned ear 
with barbarifms, and contribute, wherever his work 
ftiall be received, to the depravation of tafte and die 
corruption of language. 
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N tfMB. 119. Tuesday, December 25, 1753. 



Latms regnes, Mtvidvm Jomamfo 
Spiritism, quam Ji Lybiam remotis 
Gadihusjungas, et uttrquttceim 

Serviat urn* Hoft* 

By virtue's precepts to controul 

The thirfty cravings of the foul. 

Is over wider realms to reign 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 

You could to diftant Lybia join, 

And both the Carthages were thine. F a a y c i % 



WHEN Socrates was afked, K wftich of mortal 
cc men was to be accounted neareft to the 
* gods in happinefs ? M Jie anfwered, * that man, who 
*< is ki want of the feweft things." 

In this anfwer, Socrates left it to be guefled by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to conftkute happinefs, he meant amplitude of 
pofleffions or contraction of defire. And, indeed, 
there is fo little difference between them, that Alex- 
ander the Great confefied the inhabitant of a tub the 
next man to the mafter of the world ; and left a de- 
claration to foture ages, that -if he #as not Alexander 
he fhould wifh to be Diogenes. 

Thefe two ftates, however, though they refemble 
each other in their confequence, differ widely with 
refped to the facility with which they may be at- 
tained To make great acquifitions can happen to 

S 2 very 
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very few j and in the uncertainty of human affairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to lofe what they already pofiefs by endeavours 
to make it more ; fome will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It is 
therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and eafy road to plenty ; every man may grow 
rich by contracting his wifhes, aiid by quiet ac- 
quiescence in what has been given him fupply the ab- 
fence of more. 

Yet fo far is almoft every man from emulating the 
happinefs of the gods, by any other means than 
grafping at their power ; that it feerfis to be the great 
bufinefs of life to create wants as fall as they are 
fatisfied. It has been long obferved by moralifts> 
that every man fquanders or lofes a great part of that 
life, of which every man knows and deplores t$E 
fliortnefs : and it may be remarked with equal jiift- 
nefe, that though every man lameftts his own infu£ 
ficiency to his happinefs, and knows himfelf a ne- 
ceflitous and precarious being, inceffantly foliciting 
the affiftance of others, and feehrig wants which his 
own art or ftrength cannot fupply 5 yet there is no 
man, who does not, by the fuperaddition of un- 
natural cares, render himfelf ftill more dependent * 
who does not create an artificial poverty, and fuffer 
himfelf to feel pain for the want of that, of which, 
when it is gained* he Can have no enjoyment. 

It muft, indeed, be allowed, that as we lofe part 
of our time becaufe it fteals away filent and inrHible, 
and many an hour is pafled before we recolkft that 
it is paffing ; fo unnatural defires infinuate themfelves 
unobserved into the mind> and we do not perceiv* 
. : that 
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that they arc gaming upon us, till the pain which 
they give us awakens us to notice. No man is fuf- 
ficiendy vigilant to take account of every minute of 
his life, or to watch every motion of his heart. 
Much of our time likewife is facrificed to cuftom} 
we trifle, becaufe we fee others trifle : in the fame 
manner we catch from example the contagion of 
defire ; we fee all about us bufied in purfuit of ima- 
ginary good, and begin to buftle in the fame chace, 
left greater a&ivity fhould triumph over us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member of fociety, 
many things become neceflary, which, perhaps, in 
ft ftate of nature are fuperfluous ; and that many 
things, not abfolutely neceflary, are yet fo ufeful and 
convenient, that they cannot eafily be (pared. I will 
make yet a more ample and liberal conceflion. In 
opulent ftates and regular governments, the tempta- 
tions to wealth and rank, and to the diftin&ions 
that follow them, are fuch as no force of underftand- 
ing finds it eafy to refift. 

If, therefore, I faw the quiet of life difturbed only 
by endeavours after wealth and honour; by folici- 
tude, which the world, whether juftly or not, con- 
fidercd as important -, I fhould fcarcely have had 
courage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and 
forbearance. He that is engaged in a purfuit, in 
which all mankind profefs to be his rivals, is fup- 
ported by the authority of all mankind in the pro- 
fecution of his defign, and will, therefore, fcarcely 
ftop to hear the leftures of a folitary philofopher. 
Nor am I certain, that the accumulation of honeft 
gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of juft 
honours always to be reprefled. Whatever can en- 

S 3 able 
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able the pofleflbr to confer any benefit upon others, 
may be defired upon virtuous principles; and we 
ought not too rafhly to accufe any man of intending 
to confine the influence of his acquifitions to him* 
felf. 

But if we look round upon mankind, whom fhall 
we find among thofe that fortune permits to form 
their own manners, that is not tormenting himfelf 
with a wifh for fbmething, of which all the pleafure 
and all the benefit will ceafe at the moment of at* 
tainment? One man is beggaring his pofterity to 
build a houfe, which when finifhed he never will in* 
habit; another is levelling mountains to open ^ 
profpeft, which, when he has once enjoyed it, he can 
enjoy no more $ another is painting cielings, carving 
wainfcot, and filling his apartments with coftly fur- 
niture, only that fome neighbouring houfe may not be 
richer or finer than his own. 

That fplendor and elegance are not defirable, . I 
am not fo abftra&ed from life as to inculcate * but if 
we inquire clofely into the reafon for which they ar$ 
efteemed, we fhall find them valued principally as 
evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can fhew 
greater depravity of underftanding, than to delight in 
the fhew when the reality is wanting j or voluntarily 
to become poor, that ftrangers may for a time ima- 
gine us to be rich. 

But there are yet minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties. Men may be found, who are kept from 
fleep by the want of a fhell particularly variegated ! 
who are wafting their lives, in ftratagems to obtain a 
book in a language which they do not underftand; 
who pine with envy at the flowers of another man's 

parterre ; 
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parterre ; who hover like vultures round the owner of 
a foflil, in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death $ 
and who would not much regret to fee a ftreet in 
flames, if a box of medals might be fcattered in the 
tumult. 

He that imagines me to fpeak of thefe fages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converfed but 
little with the race of virtuofos. A flight acquaint- 
ance with their ftudies, and a few vifits to their affem- 
hlies, would inform him, that nothing is fo worth- 
ier but that prejudice and caprice can give it value ; 
nor any thing of fo litde ufe, but that by indulging 
an idle competition or unreafonable pride, a man may 
make it to himfelf one of the necefiaries of life. 

Defires like thefe, I may furely, without incurring 
the cenfiire of morofenefs, advife every man to repel 
when they invade his mind 5 or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence, than is ne- 
ceflary to give petty employments the power of pleaf- 
ing, and diverfify the day with flight amufements. 

An ardent wifh, whatever be its objeft, will aL- 
ways be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we be- 
lieve ourfelves to want, torments us not in proportion 
to its real value, but according to the eftimation by 
which we have rated it in our own minds : in fome 
difeafes, the patient has been obferved to long for 
food, which fcarce any extremity of hunger would in 
health have compelled him to fwallow ; but while tiis 
organs were thus depraved the craving was irrefiftj- 
ble, nor could any reft be obtained till it was ap- 
peafed by compliance. Of the fame nature are the 
irregular appetites of the mind ; though they are often 
exefted by trifles, they are equally difquieting with 

S 4. real 
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teal wants: the Roman* who wept at the death of his 
Jamprey, felt the fame degree of forrow that extort* 
tears on other occafions. 

Inordinate defires, of whatever kind, ought to be 
reprefied upon yet a higher confideration ; they muft 
be confidered as enemies not only to happinefs but to 
virtue. There are men among thofe commonly 
reckoned the learned and the wife, who fparc no 
ftratagems to remove a competitor at an auction* 
who will fink the price of a rarity at the expence of 
truth, and whom it is not fafe to truft alone in a 
library or cabinet* Thefc are faults, which the fra- 
ternity feem to look upon as jocular mifchiefi, or to 
think excufed by the violence of the temptation t 
but I fhall always fear that he, who accuftoms him- 
fclf to fraud in little things, wants only opportunity 
to praftife it in greater $ « he that has hardened him- 
" felf by killing a fheep," fays Pythagoras, « will 
" with lefs reluttance fhed the blood of a man." 

To prize every thing according to its real ufey 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to happinefs, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently defired. 
He that looks upon the bufinefs and buftle of the 
world, with the philofophy with which Socrates fur* 
veyed the fair at Athens, will turn away at laft with 
his exclamation, " How many things are here which 
« c I do not want I" 
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Numh. 120. Saturday, December 29, 1753* 



Ultimk fempit 



ExpecJanda dies homing dicique beat us 

Ante ibilum nemo fupremaque funera debet. Ovid. 

Bat no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addiso*. 



THE numerous miferies of human life have ex- 
torted in all ages an universal complaint. The 
*&ft of men terminated all his experiments in 
forth of happinefs, by the mournful confeffion, 
that c< all is vanity j" and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented, that " the days of their pilgrimage were 
* few and evil." 

There is, indeed, no topick on which it is more 
fbperfiuous to accumulate authorities, nor any affer- 
(km of which our own eyes will more eafily difcover, 
or our fenfations more frequently imprefe the truth, 
than, that mifery is the lot of man, that our prefent 
ftate is a date of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the moft diftant profpeA of life, 
what does it prefent us but a chaos of unhapfrinefe, 
a conftrfed and tumultuous fcene of labour and 
conteft, drfappointment and defeat ? If we view paft 
ages in the refleftion of hiftory, what do they offer to 
ourmeditation but crimes and calamities ? One year is 
diftyiguifiied by a famine, another by an earthquake \ 

kingdoms 
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kingdoms are made defolate, fometimes by wars, and 
fometimes by peftilence; the peace of the world is 
interrupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memory 
is ftored only with vioiffitudes of evil ; and the hap* 
pinefs, fuch as it is, of one part of mankind, is 
found to arife commonly from fanguinary fuc- 
cefs, from vi&ories which confer upon them the 
power, not fo much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as of inflifting mifery on others, and 
gratifying their own pride by comparative great- 
neis. 

But by him that examines life with a more clofe 
attention, the happinefs of the world will be found 
fldll lefs than it appears. In fome intervals of pub- 
lick profperity, or to ufe terms more proper, in Ibme 
intermiffions of calamity, a general diffiifion of hap 
pinefs may feem to overfpread a people -, all is tri- 
umph and exultation, jollity and plenty; there are 
no publick fears and dangers, and cc no complain- 
<c ings in the ftreets." But the condition of indi- 
viduals is very little mended by this general calm: 
pain and malice and difcontent ftill continue their 
havockj the filent depredation goes inceflantly for- 
ward j and the grave continues to be filled by the 
vidtims of forrow. 

He that enters a gay aflembly, beholds the cheer- 
fulnefs difplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
fitting vacant and difengaged, with no other atten- 
tion than to give or to receive pleafure ; would na- 
turally imagine, that he had reached at laft the me- 
tropolis of felicity, the place facred to gladnefs of 

heart, 
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heart, from whence all fear and anxiety were irre- 
vcrfibly excluded. Such, indeed, we may often find 
to be the opinion of thofe, who from a lower ftation 
look up to the pomp and gaiety which they cannot 
reach : but who is there of thofe who frequent thefe 
luxurious aflemblies, that will not confefs his own 
uneafinefs, or cannot recount the vexations and 
diftreflcs that prey upon the lives of his gay com- 
panions ? 

The world, in its beft ftate, is nothing more than 
a larger affembly of beings, combining to counter- 
feit happinefs which they do not feel, employing 
every art and contrivance to embellifh life, and 
to hide their real condition from the eyes of one 
another. 

The fpecies of happinefs moft obvious to the ob- 
fcrvation of others, is that which depends upon the 
goods of fortune j yet even this is often fi&itious. 
There is in the world more poverty than is generally 
imagined ; not only becaufe many whofe poffeflions are 
large have defires ftill larger, and many meafure their 
wants by the gratifications which others enjoy ; but 
great numbers are prefled by real necefiities which it 
is their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced 
to purchafe the appearance of competence and cheer- 
fulnefs at the expence of many comforts and con- 
veniencies of life. 

Many, however, are confefledly rich, and many 
more are fufficiently removed from all danger of 
real poverty : but it has been long ago remarked, 
that money cannot purchafe quiet; the higheft of 
mankind can promife themfelves do exemption from 

that 
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that difcord or fufpicion, by which die fwtetneft of 
domeftick retirement is deftroyed ; and muft atoay* 
be even more expofed, in the fame degree as thejK 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of de- 
pendents, the calumny of defemcrs, and due violence 
of opponents. 

Afflidtion is infeparable from our prefent ftate* 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, in 
different proportions indeed, but with an allotment 
which feems very little regulated by our own con- 
dud. It has been the boaft of fomc fwelling rk^ 
ralifts, that every man's fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence fupplied the place of all other 
divinities, and that happinefs is the unfailing confe- 
quence of virtue. But, furely, the quiver of Omni- 
potence is ftored with arrows, againft which the 
fliield of human virtue, however adamantine it haa 
been boafted, is held up in vain : we do net always 
fuffer by our crimes * we are not always prote&ed by 
our innocence. 

A good man is by no means exempt from the 
danger of fuffering by the crimes of others ; even 
his goodnefs may raife him enemies of implacable 
malice and reftlefs perfeverance : the good man 
has never been warranted by Heaven from the 
treachery of friends, the difobedience of children, 
or the difhonefty of a wife ; he may fee his cares 
made ufelefs by proflifion, his iqftruftions defeated 
by perverfenefs, and his kindnefs rejected by ingra- 
titude ; he may languifh under the infamy of falfe 
accufations, or perifh reproachfully by an unjuft 
Sentence. 

A good 
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A good man is fubjeft, like other mortals, to 
all the influences of natural evil ; his harv^ft i$ n6t 
fpared by the tempeft, nor his cattle by the mur* 
win j his houfe flames like others in a Conflagration * 
toor have his (hips any peculiar power of refitting 
hurricanes: his mind, however elevated, inhabit* a 
body ftrbjeft to innumerable cafualties, of which hi 
muft always fhare the dangers and the pains ; he bear* 
about him the feeds of difeafe, and rtiay linger away 
a great part of his life under the tortures of the gout 
er ftone; at one time groaning With infufferable 
Mguilh, at another diffolved in liftleflhcfs and Ian* 
gpor. 

^"rom this general and indifcriminate diftribution 
of mifery, the moralifts have always derived one 
of their ftrongeft moral arguments for a fbture 
ftace; for fmce the common events of the prc- 
fent life happen alike to the good and bad, it 
follows from the juftice of the Supreme Being, 
that thene muft be another (late of exiftence, in 
which a juft retribution {hall be made, and every 
man (hall be happy and miferable according to his 
Works. 

The miferies of life may, perhaps, afford fome 
proof of a future ftate, compared as well with the 
mercy as the juftice of God. It is fcarcely to 
be imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would 
create a being capable of enjoying fo much more 
than is here to be enjoyed, and qualified by na- 
ture to prolong pain by remembrance, and an- 
ticipate it by terror, if he was not defigned for 
jbraething nobler and better than a fta:e» in Whicli 
3 maiiy 
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many of his faculties can ferve only for his tor- 
ment; in which he is to be importuned by defires 
that never can be fatisfied, to feel many evils 
which he had no power to avoid, and to fear many 
which he fhall never feel: there will furely come 
a time, when every capacity of happinefs fhall 
be filled, and none fhall be wretched but by his own 
fault. 

In the mean time, it is by affii&ion chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better ftate. Profperity, allayed 
and imperfedt as it is, has power to intoxicate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the prefent 
fcene, to produce confidence and elation, and to 
make him who enjoys affluence and honours for- 
get the hand by which they were beftowed. It is 
feldom that we are otherwife, than by affliction, 
awakened to a fenfe of our own imbecillity, or 
taught to know how little all our acquifitions can 
conduce to fafecy or to quiet; and how juftly we 
may afcribe to the fuperintendence of a higher 
Power, thofe blefiings which in the wantonnefs of 
fuccefs we confidered as the attainments of our policy 
or courage. 

Nothing confers fo much ability to refill the tempt- 
ations that perpetually furround us, as an habitual 
confideration of the fhortnefs of life, and the un- 
certainty of thofe pleafures that folicit our purfuit ; 
and this confideration can be inculcated only by 
affli&ion. " O Death I how bitter is the re- 
u membrance of thee, to a man that lives at eafe 
cc in his pofieffions !" If our prefent ftate were 

one 
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one continued fucceflion of delights, or one uniform 
flow of calmnefs and tranquillity, we fhoukl never 
willingly think upon its end ; death would then furely 
fiirprife us as " a thief in the night ;" and our talk 
of duty would remain unfinifhed, till "the night came 
" when no man can work." 

While affli&ion thus prepares us for felicity, we may 
confole ourfelves under its prefiiires, by remembering, 
that they are no particular marks of divine difpleafure ; 
fince all die diftrefles of persecution have been Suf- 
fered by thofe, u of whom the world was not wor- 
tt thy;" and the Redeemer of Mankind himfelfwas 
a a man of forrows and acquainted with grief" 



Numb. 126. Saturday, "January 19, 1754. 



— Steriles nee legit arenas 



Ut caneret paucis merjhque hoc pulvere <verum. Lucan. 



Canft thou believe the vaft eternal Mind 

Was e'er to Syrts and Lybian fands confin'd f 

That he would chufe this wafle, this barren ground, 

To teach the thin inhabitants around, 

And leave his truth in wilds and defarXs drown M 1 



! 



THERE has always prevailed among that part 
of mankind that addift their minds to (pe- 
culation, a propenfity to talk much of the de- 
lights of retirement ', and fooie of the moft pleaf- 

ing 
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ing compoficions produced in every age contain 
defcriptions of the peace and happincfs of a country 
life. 

I know not whether thofe who thus ambitioufly 
repeat the praifes of folitude, have always con- 
fidered, how much they depreciate mankind by de- 
claring, that whatever is excellent or defirable is 
to be obtained by departing from them; that the. 
afliftance which we may derive from one another, 
is not equivalent to the evils which we have to fear § 
that the kindnefs of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many ; and that the protection of fociety 
is too dearly purchafed, by encountering its dangers 
and enduring its oppreflions. 

Theft fpecious reprefentations of folitary happi- 
nefs, however opprobrious to human nature, have 
fo far fpread their influence over the world, that al- 
moft every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining fome time an opportunity of 
retreat. Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
imagination, content themfelves with believing, 
that another year will tranlport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die while they talk of doing what, if 
they had lived longer, they would never have done. 
But many likewife there are, either of greater re- 
folution or more credulity, who in earneft try the 
ftate which they have been taught to think thus 
fecure from cares and dangers -, and retire to 
privacy, either that they may improve their hap- 
pinefs, increafe their knowledge, or exalt their 
virtue. 

The greater part of the admirers of folitude, as 
of all other clafies of mankind, have no higher or. 

remoter 
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remoter view, than the prefent gratification of their 
paflions. Of thefe fome, haughty and impetuous, 
fly from fociety only becaufe they cannot bear to 
repay to others the regard which themfelves exadt; 
and think no ftate of life eligible, but that wttch 
places them out of the reach of cenfure or controul, 
and affords them opportunities of living in a per- 
petual compliance with their own inclinations, with- 
out the neceffity of regulating their actions by any 
other man's convenience or opinion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and ten- 
der, eafily offended by every deviation from re&itude, 
foon difgufted by ignorance or impertinence, and al- 
ways expe&ing from the converfation of mankind 
more elegance, purity, and truth, than the mingled 
mafs of life will eafily afford. Such men are in hafte 
to retire from groflhefs, falfehood, and brutality ; and 
hope to find in private habitations at leaft a negative 
felicity, an exemption from the fhocks and perturba- 
tions with which publick fcenes are continually dif- 
trcfling them. 

To neither of thefe votaries will folitude afford 
that content, which fhe has been taught fo lavifhly 
to promife. The man of arrogance will quickly 
difcover, that by efcaping from his opponents he has 
loft his flatterers, that greatnefs is nothing where it 
is not feen, and power nothing where it cannot be 
felt: and he, whofe faculties are employed in too 
dofe an obfervation of failings and defe&s, will 
find his condition very little mended by transferring 
his attention from others to himfelf -, he will proba- 
bly foon come back in queft of new objefts, and be 
VouIIL T $l*d 
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glad to keep his captioufnefs employed on any cha- 
rafter rather than his own. 

Others are feduced into folitude merely by the 
authority of great names, and expeft to find thofe 
charms in tranquillity which have allured ftatefmen 
and conquerors to the (hades : thefe likewife are apt 
to wonder at their difappointment, for want of con- 
fidering, that thofe whom they afpire to imitate 
carried with them to their country feats minds full 
fraught with fubje&s of reflection, the confcioufhefs 
of great merit, the memory of illuftrious a<3ions, 
the knowledge of important events, and the feeds of 
mighty defigns to be ripened by future medication* 
Solitude was to fuch men a releafe from fatigue, and 
an opportunity of ufefulnefs. But what can retire- 
ment confer upon him, who having done nothing, 
can receive no fupport from his own importance, 
who having known nothing can find no entertain- 
ment in reviewing the paft, and who intending no- 
thing can form no hopes from profpe&s of the 
future ? He can, furely, take no wifer courfe than 
that of lofing himfelf again in the crowd, and fill- 
ing the vacuities of his mind with the news of the 
day. 

Others confider folitude as the parent of philofo- 
phy, and retire in expectation of greater intimacies 
widi fcience, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he -conferred widi Egeria. Theie men have not 
always reaibn to repent. Some ftudies require a 
continued profecution of the lame train of thought, 
fuch as is too often interrupted by the petty 
avocations of common life : fometimes, likewile, it 
3 is 
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k neceffary, that a multiplicity of objeds be at once 
prefent to the mind ; and every thing, therefore, muft 
be kept at a diftance, which may perplex $e ifte- 
moiy, or diflipate the attention. 

JJut though learning may be conferred by .jblitudc, 
its application mi|ft be attained by general converfc. 
.He has learned to no jburpofe, that is not able to 
teach i and he will always teach unfucccfsfuBy, who 
cannot recommend his fentiments by his <Ji£tf°n pr 
.addrefs. 

Even the acquifitiqn of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of fociety : he tji^t 
liever compares his notions with thofe of others, 
readily acquiefces in his firft thoughts, and very 
feldpm discovers the objections which may be raifefl 
$gaifift his opinions; he, therefore, often thinks 
himfclf in pofifeflion of truth, when he is only fond- 
ling an error long fince exploded. He that has nei- 
ther companions nor rivals in his ftudies, will al- 
ways applaud his own progrefs, and think highly of 
his performances, becaufe he knows not that others 
have equalled or excelled him* And I jim afraid it 
may be added, that the ftudent who withdraws him- 
felf from the world, will foon feel that ardour ex- 
tinguished which praife or emulation had enkindled, 
and take the advantage of fecrefy to fleep, rather than 
to labour* 

There remains yet another fet of reclufes, whofe 
intention intitles them to higher refpeA, and whofe 
motives deferve a more ferious confideration. 
Thefe retire from the world, not merely to bafle in 
cafe or gratify curiofityi but that being difengaged 
from common cares, they may employ more time in 

Ta tbt 
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the duties of religion : that they may regulate their 
afrions with ftridler vigilance, and purify their 
thoughts by more frequent meditation. 

To men thus elevated above the mills of mortality, 
I am far from prefuming myfelf qualified to give 
dire&ions. On him that appears " to pafs through 
cc things temporary " with no other care than cc not 
tc to lofe finally the things eternal," I look with 
fuch veneration as inclines me to approve his con- 
duft in the whole, without a minute examination of 
its parts ; yet I could never forbear to wifh, that 
while vice is every day multiplying feducements, 
and (talking forth with more hardened effrontery, 
virtue would not withdraw the influence of her pre- 
fence, or forbear to afiert her natural dignity by 
open and undaunted perfeverance in the right. Piety 
pra&ifed in folitude, like the flower that blooms in 
the defart, may give its fragrance to the winds of 
Heaven, and delight thofe unbodied fpirits that fur- 
vey the works cf God and the a&ions of men ; but 
it bellows no affiflance upon earthly beings, and 
however free from taints of impurity, yet wants the 
facred fplendor of beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us fuch varie- 
ties of temper and fuch difference of powers, yet 
defigned us all for happinefs, undoubtedly intended, 
that we Ihould obtain that happinefs by different 
means. Some are unable to refill the temptations of 
importunity, or the impetuofity of their own pafiions 
incited by the force of prefent temptations : of thefe 
it is undoubtedly the duty to fly from enemies which, 
they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 
of folitude, that virtue which is too tender to en- 
dure 
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dure the tempefts of publick life. But there arc 
others, whofe paflions grow more ftrong and irre- 
gular in privacy ; and who cannot maintain an uni- 
form tenor of virtue, but by expofing their manners 
to the publick eye, .and afiifting the admonitions of 
confcience with the fear of infamy : for fuch it is 
dangerous to exclude all witneffes of their conduft, 
till they have formed ftrong habixs of virtue, and 
weakened their paflions by frequent vi&ories. But 
there is a higher order of men fo infpired With 
ardour, and fo fortified with refolution, that the 
world pafles before them without influence or re- 
gard: thefe ought to confider themfelves as ap- 
pointed the guardians of mankind : they are placed 
in an evil world, to exhibit publick examples of good 
life ; and may be faid, when they withdraw to foli- 
tude, to defert the ftation which Providence affigned 
them. 



T 3 
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Numb.. 131. Tuesday, February 5* 1754* 



— Mi/ii 

Ergo ali quid nofirU de moribus, Juvenal. 

And mingle fomething of our times to pleafe. 

Drydek Jqo^ 

jjF ONfE NE LLE/m his pancgyrick an Sir .J&fcc 
Newttfn, clofes a long enumeration of that great: 
philosopher's virtues and attainments,, with an ob-. 
fervation, that " he was not diftuiguiflied frofra other 1 
" men* by. any Angularity either natural or aft 
« fefted." 

It is an eminent inftance of Newton's fuperiority 
to the reft of mankind* that he was able to feparate 
knowledge from thofe weaknefles by which know- 
ledge is generally difgraced; that he was able ta 
excel in fcience and wifdom* without purchafing 
them by the negleft of litde things; and that he 
ftood alone, merely becaufe he had left the reft of man- 
kind behind him, not becaufe he deviated from the 
beaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, fhould 
compare the lives of illuftrious men, might fct this part 
of Newton's charatter to view with great advantage* 
by oppofing it to that of Bacon, perhaps the only man 
of later ages> who has any pretenfions to difpute with 
him the palm of genius or fcienqe. 
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Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful 
contemplation of altooft every other objeft of know- 
ledge a curious infpeftion into common life, and, 
after having furveyed nature as a philofopher, had 
examined * men's bufinefs and bofoms" as a ftatef- 
man ; yet foiled fo much in the condudt of domefticfc 
affairs, that, in the moft lucrative poft to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could advance him, he 
felt all the mifcries of diftrefsful poverty, and com- 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty incites. Such 
#ere at once his negligence and rapacity, that, as it 
is faid, he would gain by unworthy pra&ic6s that 
money, which, when fo acquired, his fervants might 
fteal from one end of the table, while he fat ftudious 
and abftrafted at the other. 

As fcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have funk to the wcaknefs of Bactm : but 
altooft all the ftudious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewife fome con- 
tagion of his defe6ls; and obftrudt the veneration! 
which learning would procure, by follies greater otf 
lefs to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian> 
that the world punifhes with too great feverity the 
error of thofe, who imagine that the ignorance of 
Httk things may be compenfated by the knowledge 
of great ; for fo it is, that as more can deteft petty 
failings than can diftinguifh <>r efteem great qualifi- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more eafily 
difpoled to cenfure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred by flight miftakes, which real virtue 
or ufcfalnefs cannot counterbalance. 

T 4 Yet 
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Yet fuch miftakes and inadvertencies, it is not eafy 
for a man deeply immerfed in ftudy to avoid; no 
man can become qualified for the common inter-* 
courfes of life, by private meditation ; the manners 
of the world are not a regular fyftem, planned by 
philofophers upon fettled principles, in which everyr 
caufe has a congruous effeft, and one part has a juft 
reference to another. Of the faftiions prevalent in 
every country, a few have arifen, perhaps, from 
particular temperatures of the climate ; a few more 
from the conftitution of the government; but the 
greater part have grown up by chance ; been ftarted 
by caprice, been contrived by affe&ation, or bor- 
rowed without any juft motives of choice from othef 
countries. 

Of all thefe, the favage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the fage that fpeculates in his 
clofet, muft neceflarily live in equal ignorance ; yet 
by the obfervation of thefe trifles it is, that the ranks 
of mankind are kept in order, that the addrefs of 
one to another is regulated, and the general bufineft 
of the world carried on with facility and method, 

Thefe things, therefore, though fmall in them- 
felves, become great by their frequency; and he 
very much miftakes his own intereft, who, to the 
unavoidable unfkilfulnefs of abftra&ion and retire- 
ment, adds a voluntary negleft of common forms, 
and increafes the difad vantages of a ftudious courfe 
of life by an arrogant contempt of thofe pra&ices, by 
which others endeavour to gain favour and multiply 
friendihips. 

A real and interior difdain of falhion and cere- 
mony, is, indeed, not very often to be found : much 

the 
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the greater part of thofe who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality, fecretly wifh to have poffeffed 
thofe qualifications which they pretend to defpife; 
and becaufe they find it difficult to waih away the 
tin&ure which they have fo deeply imbibed, endea- 
vour to harden themfclves in a fullen approbation of 
their own colour. Neutrality is a ftate, into which 
the bufy paflions of man cannot eafily fubfide - y and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is gene- 
rally forced to recreate his imagination with an effort 
of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, who, fupported 
by the confcioufnefs of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long courfe of reputation and applaufe, volun- 
tarily confign themfelves to Angularity, affeft to 
crofs the roads of life becaufe they know that they 
fhall not be juftled, and indulge a boundlefs gratifi- 
cation of will becaufe they perceive that they fhall 
be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
known by the name of Humouri/ls, an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is let free at once from the fhackles 
©ffafhion* and can go in or out, fit or ftand, be 
talkative or filent, gloomy or merry, advance ab- 
furdities or oppofe demonftration, without any other 
reprehenfion from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and muft be let alone. 

This feems to many, an eafy paflport through the 
various fa&ions of mankind ; and thofe on whom it 
is beftowed, appear too frequently to confider the 
patience with which their caprices are fuffered as an 
undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 
genius to which fubmiffion is univerially paid, and 

whofe 
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whofe irrfrgularirics are only cortfideted as confe- 
quenees of its vigour. Thefe peculiarities, how- 
ever, are always found to fpot a chara&erV though 
they may not totally obfeure it ; and he who eipe&s 
from mankind, that they fhould give tip tftablifhed 
cuffoms in compliance with his fingle will j and ex- 
alte that deference which he does not pay, may W 
endured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature uiifc 
verlally and invariably difpleafing. In whatever 
refpeft a man differs from others, he muft be con^ 
fidered by them as either worfe or better : by being 
better, it is well known that a man gains admiratiok 
oftener than love, fince all approbation of his prac- 
tice muft neceflarily condemn him that gives it ; and 
though a man often pleafes by inferiority, there atf <* 
few who defire to give fuch pleafure. Yet the trutH 
is, that Angularity is almoft always regarded as 4 
brand of flight reproach ; and where it is aftbeiatec! 
with acknowledged merit, ferves as an abatement of 
an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are re- 
conciled to its luftre, and by which, though kind-' 
nefs is not gained, at leaft envy is averted. 

But let no man be in hade to conclude his own 
merit fo great or confpicuous, as to require or juftify 
Angularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under-* 
{landing to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as fof 
a common form to play over the airs of uncontefted 
beauty. The pride of men will not patiently endure 
to fee one, whofe underftanding or attainments are 
but level with their own, break the rules by which 
they have confented to be bound, or forfake the di- 
rection which they fnbmiflively follow. All viola- 
tion 
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tiofo of eftabWhed praftice implies in its own nature 
a reje&ion of the common opinion, a defiance of 
common cenfure, and an appeal from genefel laws to 
private judgment: he, therefore, who differs frorft 
others without apparent advantage, ought not to be 
angry if his arrogance is punilhed with ridicule ; if 
thofe, . whofe example he fupercilioufly overlooks, 
point him out to derifion, artd hoot him' back agaitt 
into the common road. 

The pride of Angularity is often exerted in 4 Iftflj 
things, where right and tfr&ng are indetfermiiteBlei 
aAd where,' therefore, vanity is without exciife. But 
Acre are occafions on which k is noble to da?e to 
' ftatod alotte, To be pious afmonjg irifkMs, ttt Hi 
diflnterefted in a tiftie of general Penality, fo> lead a 
life of virtue and' reafon in die midft of ftftftilifts, k 
a pfoof of a mind intent on nobtei* things tKan the 
praife or blame of men, of a foul fbted i'rt the eoflfferil- 
plation of the higheft good, and fuperior to the tyran- 
ny of cuftom and example. 

In moral and religious queftions only, a wife man 
will hold no confutations with fafhion, becaufe 
thefe duties are conftant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven : yet even of thefe, the external mode is to 
be in fome meafure regulated by the prevailing tafte 
of the age in which we live ; for he is certainly no 
friend po virtue, who negledts to give it any lawful at- 
traction, or fuffers it to deceive the eye or alienate 
the affe&ions for want of innocent compliance with 
v fafhionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nejfon, that he was remarkably elegant in his man- 
ners, 
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ners, and fplendid in his drefs. He knew, that the 
eminence of his chara&er drew many eyes upon him ; 
and he was careful not to drive the young or the gay 
away from religion, by reprefenting it as an enemy 
to any diftin&ion or enjoyment in which human na- 
ture may innocendy delight. 

In this cenfure of Angularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to fubjeit reafon or confcience to cuftom or 
example* To comply with the notions and prac- 
tices of mankind, is in fome degree the duty of a 
fecial being; becaufe by ^pmpliance only he can 
pleafe, and by pleating only he can become useful : 
but as the end is not to be loft for the fake of the 
means, we arc not to give up virtue to complaisance j 
for the end of complaisance is only to gain the kindnjefi 
of our fellow-beings, whofe kindnefs is defirable only 
as inftrumental to happinefs, and happinefs mud be 
always loft by departure from virtue. 
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Numb. 137- Tuesday, February 26, 1754. 

What have I "been doing ? 

AS man is a being very fparingly furniflied with 
the power of prefcience, he can provide for 
the future only by confidering the paft i and as futu- 
rity is all in which he has any real intereft, he ought 
very diligently to ufe the only means by which he can 
be enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the 
experiments which he has hitherto made upon life, 
that he may gain wifdorn from his miftakes, and cau- 
tion from his mifcarriages. 

Though I do not fo exa&ly conform to the pre- 
cepts of Pythagoras^ as to praftife every night this 
folemn recolle&ion, yet I am not fb loft in diffiparioa 
as wholly to omit it s nor can I forbear fometiraes to 
enquire of myfel£ in what employment my life has 
paffed away. Much of my time has funk into no- 
thing, and left no trace by which it can be diftia- 
guilhedi and of this I now only know* that it was 
once in my power, and might once have been im- 
proved. 

Of other parts of life memory can give fame ac- 
count; at fome hours I have been gay, and at others 
ieriousj I have fometimes mingled in conveifarion, 
and Jbmetimes meditated in folitude; one day has 
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been fpent in confulting the ancient fages, and another 
in writing Adventurers. 

At the conclufion of any undertaking, it is ufuai 
to compute the lofs and profit. As I fhall foon ceafe. 
to write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to 
confider what has been the cojtfequence of my la- 
bours; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in thefe compofiuons, as applied to a good and 
laudable purpofe, or fuffered to fume away in ufelefs 
evaporations. 

That I have intended well, 1 have the atteftation of 
my own heart : but good intentions may be 'fruftrated 
when they are executed without fuitable (kill, or di- 
rected to an end unattainable in itfelf. 

Some there are, who leave writers very litde room 
for felf-cdngratulation ; fome who affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the publick, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correft their manners, is like Xerxes, to 
fcourge the wind, or (hackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to fupport by unfailing 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine or malignity ; intereft is the ruling 
motive of mankind, and every one is endeavouring 
to increafe his own (lores of happinefs by perpetual 
accumulation, without refle6bing upon the numbers 
whom his fuperfluity condemns to want : in this ftati 
of things a book of morality is publifhed, in which 
charity and benevolence are ftrongly enforced; and 
it is proved beyond oppofition, that men arc happy 
in proportion as they are virtuous, and rich as they 
are liberal. The book is applauded, and the au* 

thor 
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thor is preferred ; he imagines his applaufe deferred, 
and receives lefs picture from, the acquifition of reward 
than die confcioufnefs of merit- Let us look agaii 
upon mankind: intereft is ftill.the ruling motive, and 
the world is yet full of fraud and corruptipn, malero- 
lence and rapine. 

The .. difficulty of confuting this aflertion arifes 
merely from its generality .and comprehenfion : to 
overthrow it by a detail of diltinft fafits, requires a 
wider furvey of the world than, human eyes can take i 
the progrefs of jeformation is gradual and filent,- as 
the extenfion of evening fiiadows ; we know that 
t{iey were fhort at soon, and are long at fun-fet, but 
our. fejifes were npt able to difcer# their' increafe: 
we know of every civil nation, that it was once 
fiyage^ and how was it recjaij»ed j?ut by a precejpt 
and admonition? 

Mankind are univerfally corrupt, but corrupt in 
different degrees ; as they ,are univerfally ignorant, v yet 
wi{h greater or lefs irradiations of knowledge. How 
has. knowledge or virtue beep ^creafed and.preferved 
in oqe place beyond another, bqt by diligent, inculca- 
tion and rational infbrcement ? 

Books of morality are daily written, yet its influ- 
ence is ftill little in the world; fo the ground is an- 
nually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in -want of 
bread. But, furely, neither the labours of the mo- 
ralift nor of the hu/bandtfian are vain : let thertl for 
a while negleft their talks, and their ufefulnefc will 
be known; the wkkednefs that is now frequent waulji 
become univer&l, the bread that is now fcarce would 
whpUyiail. 

The 
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The power, indeed, of every individual is fmal!, 
and the confequence of his endeavours impercep- 
tible in a general prolpeft of the world. Provi^ 
dence has given no man ability to do much, that 
lomething might be left for every man to do. The 
bufinefs of life is carried on by a general co-opera- 
tion j in which the part of any fingle man can be no 
more diftinguifhed, than the effeft of a particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a fummer 
fhower: yet every drop increafes the inundation, 
and every hand adds to the happinefs or mifery of 
mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, feldom 
works a vifible effeft upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is read moft, is read 
by few, compared with thofe that read it not ; and of 
thofe few, the greater part perufe it with difpofitions 
that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the feveral motives which 
procure to books the honour of perufal : fpite, vanity, 
and ouriofity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
paflion which incites to any other aftion, ferves at one 
time or other to ftimulate a reader. 

Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, becaufe they hope to diftinguifh their 
penetration, by finding faults which have efcaped 
the publick -, others eagerly buy it in the firft bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
praife, and not lag, as Falftaff terms it, in <c the 
u rearward of the fafhion." 

Some read for ftyle, and fome for argument : pne 
has little care about the fentiment, he obferves only 

bow 
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kow it is exprcfled; another regards not the con- 
dufion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred : 
they read for other purpofes than the attainment of 
^radical knowledge ; and are no more likely to grow 
wife by an examination of a treatife of moral pru- 
dence, than an architeft to inflame his devotion 
by confidering attentively the proportions of a 
temple. 

Some read that they may embellifti their conven- 
tion, or fhine in difpute 5 fome that they may not be 
detected in ignorance, or want the reputation of 
literary accomplifhments : but the moft general and 
prevalent reafon of ftudy is the impoflibility of find- 
ing another amufement equally cheap or conftant, 
equally independent on the hour or the weather. He 
that wants money to follow the chafe of pleafure 
through her yearly circuit, and is left at home when 
the gay world rolls to Bath or Umbridge ; he whofe 
gout impels him to hear from his chamber the rattle 
of chariots tranfporting happier beings to plays and 
affemblies, will tee forced to feek in books a refuge 
from himfetfl 

The author is not wholly ufelefs, who provides in- 
nocent amufements for minds like thefe. There are 
in the prefent ftate of things fo many more inftiga-* 
tions to evil, than incitements to good, that he who 
keeps me in a neutral ftate, may be juftly confidcred 
«s a benefa&or to life. 

But, perhaps, it feldom happens, that ftudy ter~ 

inmates in mere paftime. Books have always a feeret 

influence on the understanding ; we cannot at plea-* 

ftre obliterate ideas: he that reads book* of fcience, 

Vw. Ill, U though 
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though without any fixed defire of improvement, will 
grow more knowing ; he that entertains himfelf with 
moral or religious treatifes, will imperceptibly advance? 
in goodnefs; the ideas which are often offered to the 
mind, will at laft find a lucky moment when it is di£- 
pofed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without reafon, as a dis- 
couragement to writers, that there are already books 
fufficient in the world; that all the topicks of per- 
fuafion have been difcuffed, and every important 
queftion clearly ftated and juftly decided ; and that, 
therefore, there is no room to hope, that pigmies 
fhould conquer where heroes have been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the prefent time fhould adi 
vance the great work of reformation, which their pre- 
deceflbrs were forced to leave unfiniftied. 

Whatever be the prefent extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its owi} 
nature capable of increafe; but fo narrow, that al- 
moft every underftanding may, by a diligent appli-, 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, 
however, not neceffary, that a man fhould forbear 
to write, till he has difcovered fome truth unknown 
before ; he may be fufficiently ufeful, by only diver- 
flfying the furface of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a fccond view of thofe 
beauties which it had paffed over inattentively be- 
fore. Every writer may find intelle&s correfpondent 
to his own* to whom his expreffions are familiar, 
and his thoughts congenial; and, perhaps, truth 
is often more fuccefsfully propagated by men of 
moderate abilities, who, adopting the opinions of 

others, 
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others, have no care but to explain them clearly, than 
\>y fubtle fpeculatifts and curious fearchers, who exaft 
from their readers powers equal to their own, and if 
their fabricks of fcience be ftrong, take no care to 
tender them acceflible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which 
I haVe laid out in thefe little compofitions* That 
the world has grown apparently better, fince the 
publication of the Adventurer, I have hot obferved * 
but am willing to think, that many have been af- 
fefted by (ingle feritimentsi of which it is their bull- 
hefs to renew the impreflioiij that many have Caught 
hints of truth, which it fe now their duty to purfue * 
and that thofe who have received no improvement* 
have wanted not opportunity but intention to ^m~ 
prove* 



V % 
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• Numb. 138. Saturday, March 2, 1754- 

Quid putt tranquiUet ? honos, an dulce luctllum, 

An fecretum iter, et fallentis femita wit*? Hor. 

Whether the tranquil mind and pare, 

Honours or wealth our blifs infure; 

Or down through life unknown to ftray, 

Where lonely leads the filent way. Francis* 

HAVING conlidered the importance of authors 
to the welfare of the publick, I am led by a 
natural train of thought, to refledt on their condition 
with regard to themfelves; and to enquire what degree 
of happinefs or vexation is annexed to the difficult and 
laborious employment of providing inftruftion or en- 
tertainment for mankind. 

In eftimating the pain or pleafure of any par- 
ticular ftate, every man, indeed, draws his decifions 
from his own breafl, and cannot with certainty de- 
termine, whether other minds are affe&ed by the 
fame caufes in the fame manner. Yet by this cri- 
terion we muft be content to judge, becaufe no 
other can be obtained ; and, indeed, we have no 
reafon to think it very fallacious, for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which either does not 
feel like others, or diffembles its fenfibility, we find 
men unanimoufly concur in attributing happinefs or 
mifery to particular conditions, as they agree in 
acknowledging the cold of winter and the heat oC 
autumn. 

ir 
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If we apply to authors themfelves for an account 
of their ftate, it will appear very little to deferve 
envy ; for they have in all ages been addidted to com- 
plaint. The negleft of learning, the ingratitude of 
the prefent age, and the abfurd preference by which 
ignorance and dullnefs often obtain favour and re- 
wards, have been from age to age topicks of invec- 
tive j and few have left their names to pofterity, with- 
out fome appeal to future candour from the perverfe- 
nefs and malice of their own times. 

I have, neverthelefs, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miferable than their fellow mortals. The 
prefent life is to all a ftate of infelicity ; every man, 
like an author, believes himfelf to merit more 
than he obtains, and folaces the prefent with the 
profpedfc of the future ; others, indeed, fuffer thofe 
difappointments in filence, of which the writer 
complains, to fhew how well he has learnt the art of 
lamentation. 

There is at leaft one gleam of felicity, of which 
few writers have miffed the enjoyment: he whofe 
hopes have fo far overpowered his fears, as that he 
has refolved to ftand forth a candidate for fame, 
feldom fails to amufe himfelf, before his appearance, 
with pleafing fcenes of affluence or honour; while 
his fortune is yet under the regulation of fancy, he 
eafily models it to his wilh, fuffers no thoughts of 
criticks or rivals to intrude upon his mind, but 
counts over the bounties of patronage, or liftens to 
the voice of praife. 

Some there are, that talk very luxurioufly of the 
fecond period of an author's happinefs, and tell of 

U 3 ■ m .the 
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the tumultuous raptures of invention, when the nnincj 
riots in imagery, and the choice Hands fufpended be-j 
tween different fentiments. 

Thefe pleafures, I believe, ihay fbmetimes t*e in- 
dulged to thofe, who come to a fubjeft of dilquifih 
tion with minds full of ideas, and with fancies fo 
vigorous, as eafily to excite, feleft, and arrange 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleafing employ-* 
ment, when one fentiment readily produces another, 
and both ideas and expreffions prefent themfelves at; 
the firft fummons : but fuch happinefs, the greatefl£ 
genius does not always obtain; and common writers 
know it only to fuch a degree, as to credit its pof* 
Ability. Compofition is, for the moft part, an effort; 
of flow diligence and fteady perfeverance, to which 
the mind is dragged by neceffity or refolution, and 
from which the attention is every moment ftarting to 
mpre delightful amufements. 

It frequently happens, that a defign which, when 
confidered at a diftance, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with unexpe&ed 
difficulties -, the mind which, while it confidered it 
in the grofs, imagined itfelf amply furnifhed with 
materials, finds fometimes an unexpe&ed barrennefs 
and vacuity, and wonders whether all thofe ideas are 
vanifhed, which a little before feemed ftruggling for 
emiffion. 

Sometimes many thoughts prefent themfelves ; 
but fo confufed and unconnected, that they are not 
without difficulty reduced to method, or concate- 
nated, in a regular and dependent feries : the mind 
falls at once into a labyrinth, of which neither die 
beginning npr end can be difcovered, and toils and 
(buggies without progrefs or extrication. 

3 ■"■ -- ft 
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It is afferted by H$race y that c< if matter be once 
* got together, words will be found wifh very little 
*< difficulty}" a pofition which, though fufficiently 
plaufible to be inferted in poetical precepts, is by 
jio means ftridtiy and philofophically true. If words 
were naturally and neceflfarily confequcntial to fenti- 
ments, it would always follow, that he who has moft 
knowledge muft have moft eloquence, and that 
every man would clearly exprefs what he fully under- 
wood ; yet we find, that to think, and difcourfe, are 
often the qualities of different perfons : and many 
jtooks might furely be produced, where juft and 
noble fentiments are degraded and obfeured by un- 
suitable didion. 

Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and thofe 
pot ufelefs or contemptible, words are almoft the 
only care : many make it their ftudy, not & much 
to ftrike out new fentiments, as to recommend thofe 
which are already known to more favourable notice 
j)y fairer decorations ; but every man, whether he 
ppics or invents, whether he delivers his own 
thoughts or thofe of another, has often found him- 
felf deficient in the power of expreflion, big with 
ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ranfack, 
his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at laft unable to imprefs upon his reader the 
image exifting in his own mind. 

It is one of the common difireffes of a writer, to 
be within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
fingle epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
require only a correfpondent term in order to finifh 
a paragraph with elegance, and make one of its 

U 4 members 
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members anfwer to the other : but thcfe deficiencies^ 
cannot always be fupplied* and after a long ftudy 
and vexation, the pafiage is turned anew, and the 
web unwoven that was fo nearly finifhed. 

But when thoughts and words are collefted and 
adjufted, and the whole compofltion at laft con-> 
eluded, it feldom gratifies the author, when he 
comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with the 
hopes which had been excited in the fury of the per-v 
formance: novelty always captivates the mind* as 
our thoughts rife frefh upon us, we readily believe 
them juft and original, which, when the pleafure of? 
production is over, we find to be mean and common* 
or borrowed from the works of others, and fuppUed 
by memory rather than invention. 

But though it fhould happen that the writer finds 
no fuch faults in his performance, he is ftill to re-? 
jnember, that he looks upon it with partial eyes* 
and when he confiders, how much men who could 
judge of others with great exa&nefs, have often 
failed of judging of themfelves, he will be afraid of 
deciding too haftily in his own favour, or of allowing 
himfelf to contemplate with too much complacence^ 
treafure that has not yet been brought to the teft, nop 
paffed the only trial that can ftamp its value. 

From the puhlick, and only from the publick, is 
he to await a confirmation of his claim, and a final 
juftification of felf-efteem ; but the publick is not 
eafily perfuaded to favour an author. If mankind 
were left to judge for themfelves, it is reafonable to 
imagine, that of fuch writings, at leaft, as defcribe 
the movements of the human pafiions, and of which 
every man carries the archetype within him, a juft 

opinioq 
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opinion would be formed ; but whoever has remarked 
the fate of books, muft have found it governed by 
other caufes, than general confent arifing from general 
conviction. If a new performance happens not to fall 
into the hands of fome, who have courage to tell, ancj 
authority to propagate their opinion, it often remains 
long in obfeurity, and perilhes unknown and unexa- 
mined. A few, a very few, commonly ^onftitute 
the tafte of the time j the judgment which they have 
once pronounced, fome are too lazy to difcufs, and 
fome too timorous to contradift : it may however be, 
J think, obferved, that their power is greater to de- 
prefs than exalt, as mankind are mpre credulous of 
cenfure than of praife, 

This perverfion of the publick judgment is not tq 
be rajhly numbered amongft the miferies of an au- 
thor j fince it commonly ferves, after mifcarriage, to 
reconcile him to himfelf. Becaufe the world ha$ 
fometimes paffed an unjuft fentence, he readily corv* 
eludes the fentence unjuft by which his performance 
is condemned j becaufe fome have been exalted above 
their merits by partiality, he is fure to afcribe the fuc- 
fefs of a rivals not to the merit of his work, but the 
?eal of his patrons. Upon the whole, as the author 
feems to {hare all the common miferies of life, he ap- 
pears to partake likewife of its lenitives and abate- 
ments. 
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PRINC£ OF ABISSINIA. 



C H A P. I. 

DESCRIPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY, 

YE who liften with credulity to the whilpers of 
fancy, and purfue with eagernefs the phantoms 
of hope; who expeft that age will perform the pro- 
mifes of youth, and that the deficiencies of the pre* 
jfent day will be fupplied by the morrow ; attend to 
the hiftory of Raffelas prince of Abiffinia. 

BLaflelas was the fourth fon of the mighty empe- 
rour," in whofe dominions the Father of Waters be- 
gins his courfe ; whofe bounty pours down the ftreams 
of plenty, and fcatters over half the world the har- 
vcfts of Egypt. 

According to the cuftom which has defcended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
zone, Raflelas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other Ions and daughters of Abiffinian royalty, till 
the order of fucceflion ihould call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wifdom or policy of an- 
nuity had deftined for the refidence of the Abiffi-* 
" • * • ' nian . 
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nian princes, was a fpacious valley in the kingdom 
of Amhara, furrounded on every fide by mountains, 
of which the fummits overhang the middle part. 
The only paflage, by which it could be entered, was 
a cavern that paffed under a rock, of which it has 
long been difputed whether it was the work of Ma- 
ture or of human induftry. The outlet of the cavern 
was concealed by thick wood, and the ny>uth which 
opened into the valley was clofed with gates of iron* 
forged by the artificers of ancient days, fo maflfy that- 
no man could without the help of engines open or fhut 
them. 

From the mountains on every fide, rivulets de-. 
fcended that filled all the valley with verdure and fer- 
tility, and formed a lake in the middle inhabited by 
filh of every fpecies, and frequented by every fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing. in water. 
This lake difcharged its fuperfluities by a ftrearo 
which entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
northern fide, and fell with dreadful noife from pre- 
cipice to precipice till it was heard no more. 

The fides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diverfified 
with flowers; every blaft fhook fpices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the grafs, or broufo 
the fhrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in this 
extenfive circuit, fecured from beads of prey by the 
mountains which confined them. On one part were 
flocks and herds feeding in the paftures, on ano- 
ther all the beads of chafe friflcing in the lawns; 
the fprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the 
fubtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and th$ 
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folemn elephant repofing in the (hade. All the diver* 
fities of the world were brought together, the blef- 
fings of nature were colledted, and its evils extracted 
and excluded. % 

The valley, wide and fruitful, fupplied its in- 
habitants with the neceffaries of life, and all delights 
*nd foperfluities were added at the annual vifit 
which the emperour paid his children, when the 
iron gate was opened to the found of mufick -, and 
during eight days every one that refided in the. val- 
ley was required to propofe whatever might con- 
tribute to make feclufion pleafant, to fill up the 
.vacancies of attention, and leffen the tedioufnefs of 
time. Every define was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleafure were called to gladden the 
feftivity j the muficians exerted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers fhewed their adtivity be- 
fore the princes, in hope that they (hould pals 
4 their lives in this blifsful captivity, to which thofe 
only were admitted whofe performance was thought 
able to add novelty to luxury. Such was the ap- 
pearance of. iecurity and delight which this retire-' 
ment afforded, that they, to whom it was new,, al- 
ways defired that it might be perpetual \ and as thofe, 
on whom the iron gate had once clofed, were never 
fuffered to return, the effeft of longer experience 
could not be known. Thus every year produced 
new fchemes of delight, and new competitors for im- 
prifbnment. 

The palace flood on an eminence raifed about 
-thirty paces above the furface of* the lake. •* It was 
•divided into many fquares or courts, built with 
-greater or lefs <magnificence, according to the rank 

of 
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of thofe for whom they were defigned. The i-obfi 
were turned into arches of mafly ftone joined by & 
cement that grew harder by time, and the building 
ftcod from jentury to century deriding the folftitial 
rains and equinodtial hurricanes, without need of re- 
paration* 

This houfe> which was fo large as to be fully 
known to none but feme ancient officers who fiu> 
ceflively inherited the fecrets of the place, was built 
as if fufpicion herfelf had didtated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and fecret paffagc, 
every fquare had a communication with die reft 
either from the upper ftories by private galleries; 
or by fubterranean paflages from the lower apart* 
ments. Many of the columns had unfufpedted 
cavities, in which a long race of monarchs had 
rcpofited their treafures. They then clofed up lie 
opening with marble, which was never to be re- 
moved but in the utmoft exigencies of the kingdom ; 
and recorded their accumulations in a book which 
was itfelf concealed in a tower not entered but by 
the emperour, attended by the prince who flood 
next in fucceflion. 

CHAP. li. 

THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE HAWf 
VALLEY. 

HERE the fons and daughters of Abiftinia lived 
only to know the foft viciflitudes of pleafure 
and repofe, attended by all that were fkilful to de- 
light, and gratified with whatever the fenfes can 

enjoy; 
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tnjoy. They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and 
flept in the fbrtreffes of fecurity. Every art was 
pra&ifed to make them pleafed with their own con- 
dition. The fages who inftruAed them, told them of 
nothing but the miferies of publick life, and defcribed 
all beyond the mountains as regions of calamity, 
where difcord was always raging, and where man. 
preyed upon man. 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
they were daily entertained with fongs, the fubje& 
of which was the happy valley. Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumerations of different enjoy- 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the bufinefs of 
every hour from the dawn of morning to the clofe of 
even. 

Thefe methods were generally faccefsful; few of 
the princes had ever wifhed to enlarge their bounds, 
but patied their lives in full convi&ion that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could bellow, 
and pitied thofe whom fate had excluded from this 
feat of tranquillity, as the fport of chance aod the 
Haves of mifery. 

Thus they rofe in the morning and lay down at 
night, pleafed with each other and with themfeivts, 
all but Raffelas, who in the twenty-fixth year of 
his age began to withdraw hkafelf from their 
paftimes and afiemblies, and to delight in folkary 
walks and fiknt meditation. He often iat befoce 
tables covered with luxury, and forgot to tafte the 
dainties that were placed before him : he rofe ab- 
ruptly in the midft of the fong, and haftily retired 
beyond the found of mufick* His attendants ob- 
jferved the change, and endeavoured to renew his 

love 
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ioVe of pleafure: he neglefted their o&cioufiiefs> 
fepulfed their invitations, And fpent day after day 
on the banks of rivulets ftieltered With trees* whert 
he fometimes liftened to the birds in the branches* 
&metimes obfenred the fifh playing in the ftream* 
and anon caft his eyes upon the paftilres and moun- 
tains filled with animals* of which fome were 
biting the herbage, and fome fleeping among the 
bufhes. 

This Angularity of his humour made him much 
dbferved. One of the Sages, in whofe converfation 
he had formerly delighted, followed him fecredy, in 
hope of difcovering the caufe of his difquiet* Raffelas > 
who knew not that any one was near him, having for 
fome time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were 
broufing among the rocks, began to compare their 
condition with his own. 

■' " What," faid he, a makes the difference 
between man and all the reft of the animal cre- 
ation? Every beaft that ftrays befide me has the 
feme corporal neceffities with myfelf ; he is hungry 
and crops the grafs, he is thirfty and drinks the 
ftream, his thirft and hunger are appeafed, he is 
fatisfied and deeps $ he rifes again and is hungry, 
he is again fed and is at reft. I am hungry and 
thiffty like him, but when thirft and hunger ceafe I 
am not at reft 5 I am, like him, pained with want, 
but am not, like him, fatisfied with fiilnefs. The 
intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long 
again to be hungry that I may again quicken my 
attention. The birds peck the berries or the corn, 
and fly away to the groves, where they fit in feem- 
ing happinefs on the branches, and,wafte their lives 

in 
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in tuning one unvaried feries of founds. I likewife 
tan call the lutanift and die firtger, but the founds 
that pleafed me yefterday weary me to-day, and will 
grow yet more wearifome to-morroW. I can dif- 
cdver within me no pdwer of perception which is not 
glutted with its proper pleafure, yet I do not feel 
my felf delighted, Man furely has fome latent fenfe 
for which this place affords no gratification, or 
lie has fome defires diftinft from fenfe which mufl: 
be fatisfied before he can be happy." 

After this he lifted Up his head* and feeing die 
tnobn rifing, walked towards the palace. As he 
pafled through the fields* and few the animak 
around him, " Ye> faid he, are happy, and need 
not envy me that walk thus among you, burdened 
with myfelf $ nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your 
felicity % for it is not the feKcity of maiu I have many 
diftreffes from which ye are free 5 I fear pain when I 
do not feel it ; I fometimes fhrink at evils refcolfe&ed, 
and fometimes ftart at evils anticipated: furely the 
equity of Providence has balanced peculiar fufferings 
with peculiar enjoyments," 

With obfervations like thefe the prince amufed 
himfelf as he returned, uttering them with a plain- 
tive voice* yet with a look that difcovered hjm to 
feel fome complacence in his own perfpicacity, and 
to receive fome folace of the miferies of life, from 
corifcioufhefs of the delicacy with which he felt, 
•and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled cheerfully in the diverfions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened* 

Vol. III. X Qha?, 
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chap. in. 

THE WANTS OT HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING* 

ON the next day his old inftru&or, imagining 
that he had now made himfelf acquainted wkfa 
his difeafe of mind, was in hope of curing it bjr 
counfel, and officioufly fought an opportunity of 
conference, which the prince, having long confix 
dered him as one whofe intelle&s were exhaufted, 
was not very willing to afford: "Why, faid Jhe, 
does this man thus intrude upon me; ftiail I be 
never fuffered to forget thofe leftures which pleaded 
only while they were new, and to become new again 
muft be forgotten ?" He then walked into Ac wood, 
and compofed himfelf to his ufual meditations; when 
before his thoughts had taken any fettled form, he 
perceived his purfuer at his fide, and was at .firft 
prompted by his impatience to go haftily away ; but, 
being unwilling to offend a man whom he had once 
reverenced and ftill loved, he invited him to fit down 
with him on the bank. 

The old man thus encouraged, began to lament 
the change which had been lately obferved in the 
princj , and to enquire why he fo often retired froai 
the pleafures of the palace, to lonelinefs and (Hence. 
" I fly from pleafure, faid the prince, becaufe plea- 
fure has ceafed to pleafe ; I am lonely becaufe I 
am miferable, and am unwilling to cloud with my 
prefence the happinefs of others." "You, Sir, (aid 
the fege, are the firft who has complained of mi- 
fery in the happy valley. I hope to convince you 
that your complaints have no real caufe. You 

are 
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arc here iii full poflelfion of all that the emperour 
faf Abiflinla can beftowj here is neither labour to be 
endured udr danger to be dreaded, yet here is all 
that labour or danger can procure or purchafe. 
Look round and tell me which of your wants is 
without fupplyc if you waftt nothing, how are you 
tmhappy?* 

" That I want Aofching, faid the prince, or 
that I know not Nvhat I want, is the caufe of m^ 
complaint* if I had any known want, I (hould 
have a certain wiihj that wifli would excite en- 
deavour* and 1 {hould not then repine to fee the 
fan mow fo flowly towards the wcftern mountain, or 
JtmcHt when die day breaks and deep will no longer 
#&t Brie from myfelf. When I fee the kids and the 
iambs chafing one another, I fancy that I fliouH be 
happy if I had fomethingto porfue. But, poffeffing 
-all chat I can want, I find one day and one hour ex- 
*a&iy like another, except that the latter is ftill more 
tedious thah die former. Let your experience inform 
-me how the day may now feem as fliort as in my 
^childhdod, while nature was yet frefti, and every mo- 
ment (hewed me what I never had obfenred before. I 
%ave already enjoyed too much 5 give me fomething 
sodefire;" 

The old man was faiprifed at this new Jpecies of 
*affii6lion, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 
willing to be filent. " Sir, faid he, if you had feen 
the miferies of the world, you would know how to 
value your prefent ftate." * Now, faid the prince, 
you have given me fomething to defire * I (hall long 
to fee the miferies of the world, fince the fight of 
them fe neceflkry to happ'mefs." 
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CHAP. IV, 

THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 

AT this rime the (bund of mufick proclaimed 
the hour of repaft, and the converfation was 
concluded. The old man went away fufficiently 
di (contented, to find that his reafonings had pro- 
duced the only conclufion which they were intended 
to prevent, But in the decline of life lhame and grief 
are of fhort duration ; whether it be that we bear 
ealily what we have borne long, or that, finding our- 
felves in age lefe regarded, we lefs regard others ; or, 
that we look with (light regard upon afflictions, 
which we know that the hand of death is about to put 
an end* 

The prince, whofe views were extended to a wide 
fpace, could not fpeedily quiet his emotions* He 
had been before terrified at the length of life which 
nature promifed him, becaufe he confidered that in 
a long time much muft be endured; he now re- 
joiced in his youth, becaufe in many years much 
might be done, 

This firft beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the luftre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the defire of doing fomething, though he 
knew not yet with diftindtnefs, either end or 
means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unfocialj 
but, confidering himfelf as mailer of a fecret ftock 
of happinefs, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affe&ed to be bufy in all fchemes of 
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diverfion, and endeavoured to make others pleafed 
with the ftate of which Jie himfelf was weary. But 
pleafures never can be fo multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could fpend withoyt fufpicion in fplitqry thought. 
.The load of life was much lightened : he went eagerly 
into the afiemblies, becaufe he fuppofed the frequency 
X)f his prefence neceflary to the fucc^fs of his purr- 
pofes ; he retired gladly to privacy, becaufe he had 
. jdow a fubjed of thought. 

His chief amufement was to pidture to himfelf 
.that world which he had never feen; to place 
himfelf in various conditions ; to be entangled in 
imaginary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild 
.adventures: but his benevolence always germinated 
his proje&s in the relief of diftrefs, the deteftipn of 
fraud, the defeat of oppreflion^ and the diffufion of 
happinefs. 

Thus paffed twenty months of the life of RaiTe- 
las. He bufiec} himfelf fo intenfely in vifionary 
buftle, that he forgot his real lblitude, and, amidft 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of hu- 
man affairs, negle&ed to confider by what means he 
ihould mingle with mankind. 

One day, as h<? was fitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himfelf an orphan yi r gi n gobbed of her lictl^ por- 
tion by a treacherous lover, ^nd crying after him 
for reftitution and redrefs. So ftrongly was the image 
impreffed upon his mind, that he ftarted up in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to feize the plun- 
derer vyith all the eagernefs of real purfuit. Fear 
napor^Uy quickens the flight of guilt. Raffelas 

X 3 could 
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could not cateh the fugitive with his utmoft efforts ;_ 
but, refolving to we^ry by perfeverance, him whom 
he could not furpafc in fpeed, he preffed on till Ac 
foot of the mountain ftopped bis courfe. 

Here he recolle&ed himfelf, and finiled at his 
own ufelefi ifnpetuofity. Then railing Ms eyes to 
the mountain, c< This, laid he, is th$ fatal obftacle 
that hinders at once the epjoyment of pleafure, and 
the excrcife of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes and wifhea have flown heyopd this boundary 
of my life, which yet I never have attempte4 to* 
fun;noupt ! v 

Struck with this reflection, he fat down to mufe ; 
and remembered, that fincc he firft refolved to 
efcape from bis confinement, the fun had paf&4 
twice oyer him ip his annval courie. He nqw 
felt a degree of regret with which he had jpevcr 
been before acquainted. He confidered how much 
might have been done in the time which had 
paffed, and left nothing real behind it. He com T 
pared twenty months with the life of man, c " In 
life, faid he, is not to be counted the ignorance of 
infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before 
we are able to think, and we foon ceafe from the 
power of a&ing. The true period of human exiftence 
may be reafonably eftimated at forty years, of which 
I have mufed away the four and twentieth part. 
What I have loft was certain, for I have certainly 
poffeffed it ; but of twenty months to come who can 
allure me ?" 

The confeioufnefs of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be recon- 
ciled to himfelf " The reft of my time, faid he, 

has 
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has been loft by the crime or folly of my anceftors, 
and the abfurd inftitutions of my country; I re- 
member it with dilguft, yet without remorfe : but 
the months that have pafled fmce new light darted 
into my foul, fince I formed a fcheme of rea- 
fonable felicity, have been fquandered by my own 
fault. I have loft that which can never be reftored : 
I have fecn the fun rife and fet for twenty months, 
an idle gazer on the light of heaven : In this time 
the birds have left the neft of their mother, and 
committed themfelves to the woods and to the 
ikies t the kid has forfaken the teat, and learned 
by degrees to climb the rocks in queft of inde- 
pendent fuftenance. I only have made no advancesj 
but am ftill helplefs and ignorant. The moon, by 
more than twenty changes, admonished me 'of the 
flux of life i the ftream that rolled before my feet 
upbraided my inactivity. I fat feafting on intel- 
le&ual luxury, regardlefs alike of the examples of the 
earth, and the inftru&ions of the planets. Twenty 
months are pafled, who fhall reftore them ?" 

Thefe forrowful meditations fattened upon his 
mind; he pafled four months in refolving to lola 
no more time in idle refolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had 
broken a porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot be 
repaired is not to be regretted. 

This was obvious j and Raflelas reproached him- 
felf that he had not difcovercd it, having not 
known, or not confidered, how many ufeful hints 
are obtained by chance, and how often the mind, 
hurried by her own ardour to diftant views, negle&s 
the truths that lie open before her. He, for a few 
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hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bent 
his whole mind upon the means of efcaping from thf 
valley of happipefs. 

CHAP, V, 

THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 

HE how found that it would be very difficult 
to eflfeft that which it was very eafy to fuph 
pofe effefted. When he looked round about him^ 
he faw himfelf confined by the bars of nature which 
had never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
which none that once had pafled it were ever able 
to return. He was now impatient as an eagle iq 
a grate. He pafled week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to fee if there was any aperture 
which the bullies might conceal, but found all the 
fummits inacceflible by their prominence. The iron 
gate he defpaired to open; for it was not only fe- 
cured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by fucceflive fentinels, and was by its po- 
fition expofed to the perpetual obferyation of all the 
inhabitants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were difcharged; and, looking 
down at a time when the fun fhone ftrongly upon its 
mouth, he difcovered it to be full of broken rocks, 
^vhich, though they permitted the ftream to flow 
through many narrow paflages, would flop any body 
of folid bulk. ' He returned difcouraged and deje&ed ; 
but, having now known the bleffing of hope, refolved 
pever to defpair. 
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In theft fnritlefs fearches he fpent ten months. 
The time, however, paffed cheerfully away : in the 
morning he rofe with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night flept 
found after his fatigue. He met a thoufand amufe- 
ments which beguiled his labour, and diverfified his 
thoughts. He difcerned the various inftin£ts of ani- 
mals, and properties of plants, and found the place 
replete with wonders, of which he purpofed to folate 
himfelf with the contemplation, if he ihould never 
>e able to accomplilh his flight ; rejoicing that his en- 
deavours, though yet unfuccefsfui, Ijad fupplied him 
with a fource of inexhaullible enquiry. 

But his original curiofity was not yet abated; he 
refolved to obtain fome knowledge of ;he ways of 
men. His wifh ftill continued, but his hope grew 
lefs. He ceafed to furvey any longer the walls of his 
prifcn, and fpared to fearch by new toils for interftices 
which he knew could not be found, yet determined to 
keep his defign always in view, and lay hold on any 
expedient that time ftioujd offer, 

CHAP, VI, 

l DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYING. 



AMONG the artifts that had been allured into 
the happy valley, to labour for the accom- 
modation and pleafure of its inhabitants, was a 
man eminent for his knowledge of the median ick 
powers, who had contrived many engines both of 
ufe and recreation. By a wheel, which the ftream 
(urned, he forced the water into a tower, whence 

it 
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it was distributed to all the apartments of die palace* 
He erefted a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial jfhowenu 
One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies* was 
ventilated by fens, to which the rivulet that ran 
through it gave a conftant motion ; and inftrumenta 
of foft mqfick were placed at proper diftances, of 
which fome played by the imptilfe of the wind* and 
feme by the power of the ftream. 

This artift was lbmetimes vifited by Raflelas, wh* 
was pleafed with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that? the time would come when all his acquifitions 
ihould be of ufe to him in the open world, He came 
one day to amufe himfelf in his ufual manner, and 
fcund the matter bufy in building a failing chariot r 
1ft faw that the defign was pra&icable ppon a level 
furface, and with expreffions of great efteem folickedf 
its completion. The workman was pleafed to find 
himfelf fo much regarded by the prince, and refelved 
to gain yet higher honours. " Sir, faid he A you 
have (ten but a fmall part of what the mechanick 
fciences can perform. I have been long of opinion, 
that inftead of the tardy conveyance of {hips and cha- 
riots, man might ufe the fwifter migration of wings $ 
that the fields of air are open to knowledge, and 
that only ignorance and idlenefs need crawl upon the 
ground." 

This hint rekindled the prince's defire of pafiing 
the mountains; having feen what the mechanift 
had already performed, he was willing to fancy that 
he could do more $ yet refolved to enquire further, 
before he fufFered hope to afflift him by difappoint- 
ment. " I am afraid, faid he to the artift, that. 

your 
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your imagination prevails over yottr fkill, and that 
you now tejl me rather what you wifh, than wht$ 
you know. Every animal has his element afligned 
him* the birds have the air, and man and beafts 
the earth." cc Sp> replied the mechanift, fifhes 
have the water, m which yet beafts can fwim by 
pature, and men by art. He that can fwim needs 
not defpair to fly : to fwim is to fly in a grofler 
fluid, and to fly is to fwim in a fubtler. We are 
oqly tp proportion our power of refiftance to the 
different denfity of matter through which we are to 
pafi. You will be neceflarily upborn by the air, if 
you can renew any impulfe upon it, fafter than the 
»ir can recede from the preflure," 

** But the exercife of fwimming, ftid the prince, 
is very laborious -, the ftrongeft limbs arc foon wearied} 
I am afraid the ad of flying will be yet more violent^ 
jmd wings will be of no great ufe, unlefs we can fly 
further than we can fwim." 

<c The labour of rifing from the ground^ faid 
the artift, will be great, as we fee it in the heavier 
domeftick fowls, but as we mount higher, the 
earth's attra&ion, and the body's gravity, will be 
gradually diminifhed, till we fhall arrive at a region 
where the man will float in the air without any 
tendency to fall : no care will then be neceflary but 
to move forwards, which the gentlefl: impulfe will 
efFeflr. You, Sir, whofe curiofity is fo extenfive, 
will eafily conceive with what pleafure a philofo- 
pher* fiirnifhed with wings, and hovering in the fky, 
would fee the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling 
beneath him, and prefenting to him fucceflively, 
by its cliurnal motion, all the countries within the 

fame 
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fame parallel. How muft it amufe the pendent 
fpe&ator to fee the moving fcene of land and 
ocean, cities and deferts ! To furvey with equal fe- 
curity the marts of trade, and the fields of battle -, 
mountains infefted by barbarians, and fruitful re- 
gions gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace! 
How eafily fhall we then trace the Nile through all 
his paffages pafs over to diftant regions, and exa- 
mine the face of nature from one extremity of the 
earth to the other !" 

cc All this, faid the prince, is much to be defired; 
but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe 
in thefe regions of fpeculatipn and tranquillity. I 
have been told, that refpiration is difficult upon 
lofty mountains, yet from thefe precipices, though 
fo b^g\\ as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very 
eafy to fall: therefore I fufpedt, that from any 
height, where life can be fupported, there may be 
danger of too quick defcent/' 

" Nothing, replied the artift, will ever be at- 
tempted, if all poflible objections muft be firft 
overcome. If you will favour my projedt, I will 
try the firft flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
fidered the ftru&ure of all volant animals, and find 
the folding continuity of the bat's wings moft eafily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I fhall begin my talk to-morrow, and in a 
year expert to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and purfuit of man. But I will work only on this 
condition, that the art fhall not be divulged, and 
that you fhall not require me to make wings for any 
but ourfelves." 

< c Why, 
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* c Why, faid Raflelas, fhould you envy others 
fo great an advantage ? All (kill ought to be exerted 
for univerfal good* every man has owed much to 
ethers, and ought to repay the kindnefs that he has 
received." 

" If men were all virtuous, returned the artift, I 
fhould with great alacrity teach them all to fly- But 
what would be the fecurity of the good, if the bad 
could at pleafure invade them from the Iky ? Againft 
an army failing through the clouds, neither walls, nor 
mountains, nor feas, could afford any fecurity, A 
flight of northern favages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irrefiftible violence upon 
the capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under 
them. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the 
abode of happinefs, might be violated by the fudden 
defcent of fome of the naked nations that (warm on 
the ooaft of the fouthern fea. 

The prince promifed fecrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopelefs of fuccefs. He 
vifited the work from time to time, obferved its 
progrefs, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to facilitate morion, and unite levity with ftrength. 
The artift was every day more certain that he 
fhould leave vultures and eagles behind him, and 
the contagion of his confidence feized upon the 
prince. 

In a year the wings were finiflied, and, on a 
morning appointed, the maker appeared furnifhed* 
for flight on a little promontory : he waved his pi- 
nions a while to gather air, then leaped from his 
ftand, and in an inftant dropped into the lake. His 
wings, which were of no ufe in the air, fuftained hiri* 

ia 
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in the water, and the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terror and vexatiom 

CHAP, Vil. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING. 

THE prince was not milch affli&ed by thiil 
difafter, having fuffered himfelf to hope for 
a happier event, only becaufe he had no other 
means of efcape in view. He ftill perfifted in his 
defign to leave the happy valley by the firft op- 
portunity. 

His imagination was now at a (land; he had no 
profpedt of entering into the world ; and, notwithftand* 
ing all his endeavours to fupport himfelf, difcontent 
by degrees preyed upon him, and he began again to 
lofe his thoughts in fadnefs* when the rainy fcafon, 
which in thefe countries is periodical, made it incon- 
venient to wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known : the clouds broke 
on the furrounding mountains, and the torrents 
(beamed into the plain on every fide, till the ca- 
vern was too narrow to difcharge the water. The 
lake overflowed its banks, and all the level of the 
valley was covered with the inundation. The emi- 
nence, on which the palace was built, and fome other 
fpots of rifing ground, were all that the eye could 
now difcover. The herds and flocks left the paftures, 
and both the wild beafts and the tame retreated to the 
mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to do- 

roeftick amufements, and the attention of Raflelas 

3 was 
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was particularly feized by a poem, which Imlac re- 
headed, upon the various conditions of humanity* 
Me commanded the poet to attend him in his 
apartment, and recite his -verfcs a fecond time; 
then entering into familiar talk, he thought him- 
felf happy in having found a man who knew the 
world fo well, and could fo flrilfully paint the fcenes 
of life. He afked a thoufand queftions about things* 
to which, though common to all other mortals, his 
confinement from childhood had kept him a ftranger. 
The poet pitied his ignorance, and loved his curio- 
fity, and entertained him from day to day with no- 
velty and inftru&ion, fo that the prince regretted the 
neceflityof fleep, and longed till the morning fhould 
mew his pleafure. 

As they were fitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imlac to relate his hiftory, and to tell by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive 
induced, to clofe his life in the happy valley. As he 
was going to begin his narrative, Raflelas was called 
to a concert, and obliged to reftrain his curiofity till 
the evening* 

CHAP, VIII. 

THE HIST0E7 OP IMLAC. 

THE clofe of the day is, in the regions of the 
torrid zone, the only feafon of diverfion and 
entertainment, and it was therefore midnight before 
die mufic ceafed, and the princeffes retired. Raflelas 
.then called for his companion, and required him to 
begin theAory of his life. 

« Sir, 
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* Sir, faid Imlac, my hiftory will not be Jong i 
the life that is devoted to knowledge paifes filendy 
away, and is very little diverfified by event:,. To 
talk in publick, to think in folitude, to read and to 
hear* to enquire, and anfwer enquiries, is the bufinefs 
of a fcholar. He wanders about the world without 
pomp or terrour, and is neither known nor valued 
but by men like himfelf. 

* c I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at 
no great diftance from the fountain of the Nit 
My father was a wealthy merchant, who traded be 
tween the inland countries of Afi ick and the por 
of the Red Sea. He was honeft, frugal, and diligent, 
but of mean fentiments, and narrow comprehenfion : 
he defired only to be rich, and to conceal his riches, 
left he fliould be fpoiled by the governours of the 
province*" 

" Surely, faid the prince, my father muft be neg- 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions 
dares take that which belongs to another. Does 
he not know that kings are accountable for in- 
juftice permitted as well as done ? If I were em- 
perour, not the meaneft of my fubje&s Jhould be 
oppreflfed with impunity. My blood boils when 1 
am told that a merchant durft not enjoy his honeft 
gains for fear of lofmg them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the govemour who robbed the 
people* that I may declare his crimes to the en 
perour." 

u Sir, faid Imlae, your ardour is the natur 
effe£t of virtue animated by youth : the time will 
come when you will acquit your father, and per* 
haps hear with lefe impatience of the governour. 

Opprefllon 
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Opprefllon is, in die Abiffinian dominions, neither fre- 
quent nor tolerated; buc no form of government has 
been yet dilcovered, by which cruelty can be wholly 
prevented. Subordination fuppofes power on one parr, 
and fubjeftion on the other; and if power be in the 
hands of men, it will fometimes be abufed. The 
vigilance of the fbpremc magiftrate may do much, 
but much will ftill remain undone* He can never 
know all the crimes that are committed, and can feU 
dom punifh all that he knows*" 

€t This, faid the prince, I do not understand, but I 
had rather hear thee than difpute- Continue thy nar- 
ration/* 

tc My father, proceeded Imlac, originally in- 
tended that I fhould have no other education, than 
fuch as might qualify me for commerce ; and dif- 
covering in me great ftrength of memory, and 
quicknefs of apprehenfioni often declared his hope 
that I fhould be feme time the richeft man in 
Abiffima," 

u Why, faid the prince, did thy father defire the 
increafe of his wealth, when it was already greater 
than he durft difcover or enjoy ? I am unwilling 
to doubt thy veracity, yet inconfiftencies cannot 
both be true/' 

H Inconfiftencies, anfwered Imlac, cannot both 
be right, but, imputed to man, they may both be 
true. Yet diverfity is not inconfiftency. My father 
might expert a time of greater fecurky. However, 
fome defire is neceflary to keep life in motion, and 
he, whole real wants are fupplied, muft admit thole 
of fancy/' 

Vol. III. ' Y « This, 
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cc Thi9, x faid the prince, I can in fbmfc meafure 
^'conceive. I repeht chat I interrapted thee/' 

"With this hope, proceeded Imlac, he fent me 
« to fchool ; but when I had once found the delight 
of khowledge, and fek the pleafurt of intelligence 
fcnd the pride of invention, I began IHently to 
deipife riches, and determined to difappoint the 
purpofe of my father, 'whofe groflhefs of conception 
taifed my pity. I wds twenty years old before his 
tendernefs would expofc me to the fatigue of travel, 
in which time I had been inftrufted, by fucceffive 
•matters, in all the literature of my native country* 
As every hour taught me fomething new, I lived to 
a continual courfe of gratifications ; but, as I ad- 
vanced towards manhood, I loft much of the reve- 
rence with which I had been ufed to look on my 
inftruttofs ; beCaufe, when the leflbn ^as ended, 
I did not find them faifer or better than common 
men. 

<c At length my father refolved to initiate me 
in commerce, and opening one of his fiibterranean 
treafuries, counted out ten thoufand pieces of gold. 
This, young man, faid he, is the ftock with which 
you muft negociate. I began with lefs than the fifth 
part, and you fee how diligence and parfimony have 
increafed it. This is your own to wafte or to im- 
prove. If you fquander it by negligence or capricei 
you muft wait for my death before you will be rich : 
if, in four years, you double your ftock, we will 
thenceforward let fubordindtion ccafe, and live toge- 
ther as friends and partners ; for he fhall always be 
equal with me, who is equally (killed in the art of 
growing rich* 

" We 
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" We laid otir money upon camels, concealed in 
tales \4f cheap goods, arid travelled to die fhore c£ 
tiie -Red Sea. When I caft my eye on the efcpanfe 
trf waters, my heart bounded like that of a prifonef 
'efeaped* 1 felt *h unextinguifhable curiofity kindle 
In my mind, and reiolved to fnatch this opportunity 
of feeing the manners of. other nations, and of learn- 
ing fcrertces tirnknown in Abiflinia. 

" I remembered that my father had obliged m& 
to the improvement bf my ftocki not by a promife 
which T t ought not to violate, but by a penakj 
which 1 Was at liberty to incur -, and therefore deter- 
mined id gratify my predominant defire> arid by 
drinking at the fountains of knowledge* to qiiehch 
the thirft of curiofity. 

4€ As I was fiippofed to trade without connexion 
with my father, it was eafy for me to become ac*. 
tpainted with the mafter of a lhip> arid procure i 
paflage to fome other country. I had no motives 
of choice to ifcgulate my voyage; it was ftifficient 
fot me that, wherevfcr I wandered, I ftiotald fee * 
tountry which I had not feen before. I therefore 
entered a fhip bound for Surat, having left a letter 
for my father declaring my intention* 

C tt A K I& 

TH* HISTORY OF 1MLAC CONttklTEbv 

* f X7** EN * firft * ntcred u P° n thc W(>f ^ of 

VV waters* arid loft fight of land, I looked round 
about me with pleafing terrour> and thinking friy 
foul enlarged by the boundlefs prolpeft, imagined 

Ya that 
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that I could gaze round for ever without fatiety; 
but, in a fhort time, I grew weary of looking on 
barren uniformity, where I could only fee again 
what I had already feen. I then defcended into the 
fliip, and doubted for a while whether all my future 
pleafures would not end like this, in difguft. and 
difappointment. Yet, furely, faid I, the ocean and 
the land are very different $ the only variety of water 
is reft and motion, but the earth has mountains 
and vallies, deferts and cities: it is inhabited by 
men of different cuftoms and contrary opinions; 
and I may hope to find variety in life, though I 
Ihould mifs it in nature. 

u With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amufed myfelf during the voyage, fomatimes by- 
learning from the failors the art of navigation, which 
I have never pra&ifed, and fometimes by forming: 
fchemes for my conduft in different fituations, in not 
one of which I have been ever placed. 

" I was almoft weary of my naval amufements. 
when We landed fafely at Surat. I fecured my 
money, and purchafing fome commodities for fhow > 
joined myfelf to a caravan that was pafling into 
the inland country. My companions, for fome 
reafon or other, conje&uring that I was rich, and, 
by my enquiries and admiration, finding that I was 
ignorant, confidered me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn at 
the ufual expence the art of fraud. They expofed 
nne to the theft of fervapts, and the exadtion of 
officers, and faw me plundered upon falfe pre- 
tences, without any advantage to themfelves, but 

that 
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that of rejoicing i& the fuperiority of their own 
knowledge." 

" Stop a moment, faid the prince. Is there fuch 
depravity in man, as that he fhould injure another 
without benefit to himfelf ? I can eafily conceive 
that all are pleafed with fuperiority 5 but your ig- 
norance was merely accidental, which being neither 
your crime nor your folly, could afford them no 
reafon to applaud themfelves; and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they might 
as effectually have fhewn by warning, as betraying 
you." 

cc Pride, faid Imlac, is feldom delicate, it will 
pleafe itfelf with very mean advantages * and envy 
feels npt its own happinefs, but when it may be 
compared with the mifery of others. They were 
my enemies, becaufe they grieved to think me rich ; 
and my opprefTors, becaufe they delighted to find me, ' 
weak." 

<c Proceed, faid the prince : I doubt not of the 
fafts which you relate, but imagine that you im- 
pute them to miftaken motives." 
' <c In this company, faid Imlac, I arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indoftan, the city in which the great 
Mogul commonly refides. I applied myfelf to the 
language of the country, and in a few months was 
able to converfe with the learned men ; fome of whom 
I found morofe and referved, and others eafy and 
communicative ; fome were unwilling to teach ano- 
ther what they had with difficulty learned themfelves; 
and fome fhewed that the end of their ftudies was to 
gain the dignity of inftrufting. 

Y 3 * To 
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<c To the tutor of the young prinqes | ?CCOtXV? 
mended myfelf fo much, that I was prefcntec^ to the; 
emperour as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 
emperour afked me many quefbons concerning, my; 
country and my travels; and though I cannot now; 
recoiled any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he difmiffed me aftoitufbed at 
his wifdom, and enamoured pf his goodnefs, 

" My credit was now fo high, that the merchant^ 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recoup 
mendatiojis to the ladies of the Court. I was, fui> 
prifed at their confidence of felicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their pra&ices oh the road. 
They heard me with cold indifference, and (hewed no 
tokens pf fhame or forrow. 

" They then urged their requeft with the ofier of ^ 
tribe -, but; what I would not do for kifldnefs, I wouldj 
not do for money; and refufed them, not becaufe 
they had injured me, but becaufe I would not enable, 
them to injure others > for I knew they would have 
made ufe of my credit to cheat thofe who ihould 
buy their wares, 

" Having, refided at Agra till there was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Perfia, where I faw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and obferved 
many new accommodations of life. The Perftans are 
a nation eminently focial, and their affemblies afforded 
me daily opportunities of remarking chara&ers and 
manners, and of tracing human nature through all its," 
variations. 

c< From Perfia I patted into Arabia, where I faw 

a nation at once paftoral and warlike, who live 

3 without 
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^itkout any fettkd habitation * whofe only weakh k 
their flocks and herds; and who have yet carried 
on, through alWges, an hereditary war with *U man* 
JcjAd, though th^y neither govet; nor ejivy jh$ir pp& 
feffioxw, 

CHAP, X, 

WfLAp's HJSTOfcY C0NTWV5P. A DJ$SE*TA?*9*f 
UPON PWTRY. f 

« TT THEREVER I went, I found that pcx&ry 
fV was CQnfidered as the higheft Jewing, 
and regarded with a veneration fomewhat approach* 
iflg to that which man woyld pay to the Angdick 
Na;ure« And yet it fills me with wonder, that, ii> 
ahnpft all countries, the moft ancient poets are con-* 
Jidered as the bell: whether it be that every ofhev 
Jynd of knowledge is an acquifition gradually at* 
tained, and poetry is a gift conferred at once 5 or 
that the firft poetry of every nation furprife4 thenj 
as a novelty, and retained the credit ^y ponfent 
which it received by accident at firft : or whether* 
as the province of poetry is to defcribe Nature 
and Paffion, which are always the fame, the firft 
writers took poffeffion of the moft (hiking obje<3;$ 
for defcription, and the moft probable occurrences 
for fi&ion, and left nothing to thpfe that followed 
them, but tranfcription of the fjyne events, and 
new combinations of the fame images. Whatever 
be the reafon, it is commonly obfcrved that the 
early writers are in poffeflion of nature, and their 
followers of art : that the firft excel in ftrength and 

Y 4 invention, 
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invention, and the latter in elegance and refine* 
ment« 

€€ I was defirous to add my name to Ah Hluftriou* 
•fraternity. I read all the poets of Perfia and 
Arabia, and was able tq repeat by memory the vo- 
lumes &at are fufpended in the jnofque of Mecca, 
But I foon found that no man. was ever grew by 
imitation. My defire of excellence impelled mc 
to transfer my attention to nature and to life, Na- 
ture was to be my fubjeft, and men to be my 
auditors ; I could neyer . defqibe what I had no$ 
fcen : I could not hope to move thofe with delight 
or terrour, whofe interests and opinions I did not; 
underftand. 

cc Being now refolved to be a poet, I faw eveiy 
thing with a new purpofe ; my fphere of attention 
was, fbddenly magnified : no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deferts; 
for images and refemblanccs, and pi&ured upon my 
mind every tree of the foreft and flower of the val- 
ley. I obferved with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes I 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and fomer- 
times watched the changes of the fummer clouds* 
To a poet nothing can be ufelefs. Whatever is 
beautiful, apd whatever is dreadful, muft be familiar 
to his imagination : he muft be converfant with all 
that is awfully vaft or elegantly little, The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the earth, and meteors of the fky, muft al| 
concur to ftore his mind with inexhauftible variety ; 
for every idea is ufeful for the enforcement or de-r 
corapon of moral or religious truth - 9 and he, who 
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knows moft, will have moft power of diverfifying 
his fcenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote 
# allufions and unexpefted inftru&ion. 

."All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to ftudy, and every country which I have 
furveyed has contributed fomethihg to my poetical 
powers" 

€€ In fo wide a furvey, faid the prince, you muft 
furely have left much unobferved. I have lived, 
till now, within the circuit of thefe mountains, and 
yet cannot walk abroad without the fight of fome* 
thing which I had never beheld before, or never 
heeded." 

a The bufinefe of a poet, faid Imlac, is to ex- 
amine, not the individual, but the fpecies ; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances; he 
does not number the ftreaks of the tulip, or defcribe 
th$ different Ihades in the verdure of the foreft. He 
is to exhibit in his portraits of nature fuch promi- 
nent and ftriking features, as recall the original to 
every mind 5 and muft negledt the minuter difqrimi- 
nations, which one may have remarked, and another 
have negle&ed, for thofe chara&erifticks which are 
l4ike obvious to vigilance and careleflhefs. 

" But the Jcnowledge of nature is only half the 
talk of a poet \ he muft be acquainted likewife with 
all the modes of life, His chara&er requires that 
he eftimate the happinefs and mifery of every con- 
dition ; obferve the power of all the paflions in 
gll their combinations, and trace the changes of 
the human mind as they are modified by various in- 
stitutions and accidental influences of climate or 
Sutton^ from the fprightlinefs of infancy to .the dc- 

fpondencQ 
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fpoodence of decrepitude. He muft diveft himfelf 
of the prejudices of his age or country ; he muft 
confider right and wrong in their abftra&ed and in- 
variable ftate ; he muft disregard prefent laws and 
opinions* and rife tQ general and tranfcendentaj 
truths, which will always be the fame : he muft there- 
fore content himfelf with the flow; progrefs of his 
name ; contemn the applaufe of his own time, and 
commit bis claims to the juftice of pofterity. He 
muft write as the interpreter of nature, ai>d the le T 
giflator of mankind, and confider himfelf as prefiding 
over the thoughts and manners of future generations $ 
as a being fuperier to time and place. 

" His labour is not yet at an end : he muft know 
many languages and many fciences; and> that his 
ftyle may be worthy of liis thoughts, muft, by incef r 
fant praftice, familiarize to himfelf every delicacy of 
fpeech and grace of harmony/* 

C H A P. XI, 

IMLAC'S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT ON 
PILGRIMAGE. 

1ML AC now felt the enthufiaftick fit, and was pro- 
ceeding to aggrandize his own profeflion, when 
the prince cried out, <c Enough ! thou haft convinced 
me, that no human being can ever be a poet. Pro- 
ceed with thy narration/' 

(C To be a poet, faid Imlac, is indeed very diffi- 
cult." " So difficult, returned the prince, that I will 
at prefent hear no more of his labours. Tell me 
whither you went when you had feen Perfia." 

a From 
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5f From Perfia, faid the poet, I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years refided in Paleftine, where 
I converfed with great numbers of the northern and 
weftern nations of Europe ; the nations which are 
fiow in poffeffion of all pqweir and all knowledge j 
whofe armies are irrefiftibl^ and whofe fleets com- 
mand the remoteft parts \>f the globe* When 1 
compared thefe men with the natives of our own 
kingdom,, and thofe that fyrround us, they ap- 
peared almoft another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wifli for any thing that may 
liot be obtained; a t-hQufend arts* of which we 
never heaFd, are continually labouring for their 
convenience and pleafure* and whatever theii* own 
climate has denied them is fupplied by their cpjn- 



jnerce." 



< c By what means> laid the prince, are the Euro- 
peans thus powerful* W why, ffoce they can fo eafily 
yifit Afia and Africa for trade or conqueft, cannot the 
Afiaticks and Africans invade their coafts, plant colo- 
nies in their ports* and give laws to their natural 
princes ? The fame wind that carries them back 
Would bring us thither." 

€€ They are more powerful, Sir> than we, anfwered 
Jmlac, becaufe they are wifer, knowledge will al- 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man governs 
the other animals. But why their knowledge is 
more than ours, I know not what reafon can be 
given, but the unfearchable will of the Supreme 
Seing." 

cc When, faid the prince with a figh, fliall I be 
able to vifit Paleftine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations ? Till that happy moment lhall 

arrive, 
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arrive, let me fill up the time with fuch repre- 
sentations as thou canft give me. I am not ig- 
norant of the motive that aflembles fuch numbers 
in that place, and cannot but confider it as the 
centre of wifdom and piety, to which the beft and 
wifeft men of every land muft be continually re- 
ferring." 

u There are fome nations, faid Imjac, that fend 
few vifitants to Paleftine.; for many numerous and 
learned fedte in Europe concur to cenfure pilgrimage 
as fuperftitious, or deride it as ridiculous/* 

cc You know, faid the prince* how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diverfity of opinions : 
it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 
fides 5 you, that have confidered them> tell trie the 
refult." 

<c Pilgrimage, faid Imlac, like many other a&s of 
piety, may be reafonable or fuperftitious, according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
journies in fearch of truth are not commanded. 
Truth, fuch as is neceflary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is honeftly fought. 
Change of place is no natural caufe of the increafe 
of piety, for it inevitably produces diflipation of 
mind. Yet, fince men go every day to view the 
fields where great aftions have been performed, and 
return with ftronger imprefiions of the event, cu- 
riofity of the fame kind may naturally dilpofe us 
to view that country whence our religion had its 
beginning; and I believe no man furveys thofe 
awful fcenes without fome confirmation of holy re- 
solutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
eafily propitiated in one place than in another, is 

the 
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the dream ofidlefuperftition; but that fome places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncom- 
mon manner, is an opinion which hourly experience 
will juftify. He who fuppofes that his vices may 
be more fuccefsfully combated in Palcftine, will, 
perhaps, find himfelf miftaken, yet he may go thi- 
ther without folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, difhonours at once his reafon and 
religion." 

" Thefe, faid the prince, are European diftin&ions. 
I will confider them another time. What have you 
found to be the effeCt of knowledge ? Are thofe na- 
tions happier than we ?" 

" There is fo much infelicity, faid the poet, in 
the world, that fcarce any man has leifure from his 
own diftrefTes to eftimate the comparative happinefs 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleafure, as is confeffed by the natural defire 
which every mind feels of increafing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere privation, by which nothing can be 
produced : it is a vacuity in which the foul fits mo- 
tionlefs and torpid for want of attraction ; and, with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, 
and grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined 
to conclude^ that if nothing counteracts the natural 
confequence of learning- we grow more happy as our 
minds take a wider range. 

" In enumerating the particular comforts of life 
we (hall find many advantages on the fide of the 
Europeans. They cure wounds and difeafes with 
which we languifh and perifli. We fuffer incle- 
mencies of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the difpatch of many laborious 

works, 
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works, which we muft perform by manual induftrjk 
There is ilich communication between diftant places; 
that one friend can hardly be faid to be abfent front 
another. Their policy removes all publick inconve- 
niencies : they have roads cut through their mountains* 
and bridges laid upon their rivers. Ahd, if we de- 
Icend to the privacies of life, their habitations art 
more commodious, and their poffeflions are morei 
fecure." 

€C They are lurely happy, laid the prince, who 
have all thefe conveniences, of which I envy none 
fo much as the facility with which leparated friends 
interchange their thoughts." 

u The Europeans, anfwered Imlac, are leis un- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. Human life 
is every where a ftate in which much is to be endured* 
and little to be enjoyed/* 

CHAP. XIL 

THE STORtf OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

** T AM not yet willing, faid. the prince, to fup* 
JL pofe that happinefs is fo parfimonioufly diftri- 
buted to mortals; nor can believe but that, if I had 
the choice of life, I fhould be able to fill every day 
with pleafure. I would injure no man^ and Ihould 
provoke no refentment: I would relieve every 
diitrefs, and lhould enjoy the benedictions of gra- 
titude. I would chufe my friends among the wife, 
and my wife among the virtuous j and therefore 
lhould be in no danger from treachery or un- 
kindnefs. Mf children - fhould, by my -care, be 

learned 
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learned and pious, and "would repay to my age what 
their childhood had received. What would dare 
to moleft him who might call on every fide to thou- 
fands enriched by his bounty, or afllfted by his 
power? And why fliould not life glide quietly away 
in the foft reciprocation of protection and reve- 
rence ? All this may be done without the help 6f 
European refinements, which appear by their efFefts 
to be rather fpecious than ufeful. Let us leave them, 
and purfue our journey." 

rc From Paleftine, feid Imlac, I palfed through 
many regions of Afia j in the more civilized king- 
doms as a trader, and among the barbarians of the 
mountains ats a pilgrim. At laft I began to long 
for my native country, that I might repofe afrer my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I had fpent 
my earlieft years, and gladden my old. companions 
with the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure 
to myfelf thofe with whott) I had fported away die 
gay hours of dawning life, fitting rouhd me in its 
evening, wondering at my tales, and liftening to my 
counfels. 

"When this thought had taken pofleflion of my 
iiiind, I confidered every moment as wafted which 
did riot bring me nearer to Abiffinia. I haftened into 
Egypt, ahd notwithftanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten months in the contemplation of its an«- 
cieht magnificence, and in enquiries after the re- 
mains of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a 
mixture of all nations ; lpme brought thither by the 
love of knowledge, fome by the hope of, gain, and 
inafcy by the defire of living after their own manner 
Without obfervation, and of lying hid in the ob- 

fcurity 
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icurity bf multitudes: for in a city, populous a& 
Cairo, it is poflible to obtain at the fame time the 
gratifications of fociety, and the fecrecy of folitude. 

<c From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 
on the Red Sea, pafling along the coaft till I arrived 
at the port from which I had departed twenty years 
before. Here I joined myfelf to a caravan, and re- 
entered my native country. 

" I now expe&ed the careffes of my kinfmeri, and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope that my father, whatever value he had 
fet upon riches, would own with gladnefi and pride 
a fon who was able to add to the felicity ahd honour 
of the nation. But I was foon convinced that my 
thoughts were vain. My father had been dead four- 
teen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to fome other pro- 
vinces. Of my companions the greater part was in 
the grave, of the reft, fome could with difficulty re- 
member me, and fome confidered me as one cor- 
rupted by foreign manners. 

<c A man ufed to viciflitudes is not eafily deje&ed. 
I forgot, after a time, my difappointment, and en- 
deavoured to recommend myfelf to the ^nobles of the 
kingdom j they admitted me to their tables, heard my 
ftory, and difmified me. I opened a fchool, and was 
prohibited to teach. I then refolved to fit down in the 
quiet of domeftick life, and addreffed a lady that was 
fond of my converfation, but rejected my fuit, becaufe 
jny father was a merchant. 

" Wearied at laft with folicitation and repulfes, 
I refolved to hide myfelf for ever from the world, 
and depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of 

others* 
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otters. I waited for the time when the gate of die 
baggy valley fliould open, that I might bid farewell to 
hope and fear: the day came; my performance was 
diftmguiJhed with favour* and I refigned myfelf with 
joy to perpetual confinement/' 

** Haft thou here found happmefs at laft ? laid 
Rafielas. Tell me without referve; art thou con- 
tent with thy condition ? or, doft thou wifh to be 
again wandering and enquiring ? All the inhabitants 
of this valley celebrate their lot, and at the annual viGt 
of the empenour, invite others to partake of their fe- 
licity/* 

* Great prince, faid Imlac, I Jhall {peak the 
truth; I know not one of all your attendants who 
does not lament the hour when he entered this re- 
treat. I am lefs xmhappy than the reft, becaufe I 
have a mind replete with images, which I can vary 
and combine at pleafure, I can amufe my fclkude 
by the renovation of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my memory, and by recollection of the 
accidents of my part life. Yet all diis ends in the 
forrowful confide ration, that my acquirements are 
now ufelefe, and that none of my pleafures can be 
again enjoyed. The reft, whofe minds have no im- 
preffion but of the prefent moment, are either cor- 
roded by malignant paflioiis, or fit ftupid in the 
gloom of perpetual vacancy/' 

i€ What pafiions can infeft thofe, faid the prince, 
who have no rivals ? We are in a place where impo- 
tence precludes malice* and where all envy is repreiTed 
by community of enjoyments/* 

a There may be community, faid Imlac, of 
material poffeifions, but there can never be com^ 

Vol. III. Z munity 
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munity of lovfc or of efteehi. It mt*ft lia£pcri ftat 
dne will plcafe more than another; he that khbWs 
himfelf defpifed will always be ehvibttej dhd ftilf 
more envious and malevolent,* if he is condemned tab 
live in the prefence of dibfe *lto defpife him. Tht 
invitations, by which they allure ©theis to 4 ftatc 
which they feel to be wretch6d; proceed from the na- 
tural malignity of hopfelefi mifery. They are dreary 
df th'ehifelves, and of cadi others and e*pe& tfo find 
relief ih new companions. They envy the libeh^ 
which their folly has forfeited, and would gliidfy fee 
all mankind imprifoned like themfelves. 

•* From this crime, hofceveh I Urn Wholly free* 
No man can fey that he is Wretched by triy perfua- 
fion. I look with pity on the crowds ftho are annu- 
ally foltckirtg adthlflion to captivity, and wifh lehat 
it were lawful fot 'me to warn them of their dirt- 
ger." 

"My dear Imlac, faid the prince, I will open to 
thee my whole heart. I have long rtieditatcd an 
efcape from the happy valley. I have examined die 
rtiountains on every fide, but find myfelf infoperaHy 
barred : teach nne the way to break my prtfbn ; thcrtr 
fhalt be the companion of my flight, the guide of my 
rambles, the partner of my fortune, ahd my fple di- 
reftor in the choice of life" 

<c Sir, anfwered the poet, your efcape will be diffi- 
cult, and, perhaps,- you may foon repent your cu- 
riofity. The world-, which you figure to yourfeff 
fmooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 
find a fea foaming with tempefts, and boiling with 
whirlpools: you will be fometimes overwhelmed 
by the wave* of violence, andfometimtes dsrfhed 

againft 
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<againft the rocks of treachery. Amidft wrongs and 
frauds, competitions and anxieties* you will with a 
thouland times for thefe feats of quiet! and willingly 
quit hope to be free from fear/' 

* c Do not fe^k to deter me (torn my purpofe, fald 
the prince : I am impatient to fee what tliou haft 
feen f andj fince thou art thyfelf wear^ of the valley, 
it is evident, that thy former ftaee was better than this. 
Whatever be the confequence of my experiment, I 
am refolved to judge with mine awn eyes of the va- 
rious conditions of men, and then to make deliberately 
niy cbem of life" 

c< I am afraid, faid Imlac, you are hindered by 
ftronger reftraints than my perfusions ; yet, if your 
determination is fixed, I do not counfel you to de- 
fpair. Few things are impoffible to diligence and 
(kill/' 



. 



CHA p. xni. 

HASSELAS DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAPE. 



TH E prince now difmiffed his favourite to reft* 
but the narrative of wonders and novelties 
filled his mind with perturbation. He mvolved all 
that he had heard, and prepared innumerable 
queftions for the morning. 

Much of his uneafinefs was now removed. He 
had a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, 
and whofe experience could affift him in his do- 
figns. His heart was no longer condemned to 
fweil with filent vexation. He thought that even 
the hagfy valley rpight be enduitd.wkh iljch a conj- 
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panion, and that if they could range the world toge- 
ther, he fhould have nothing further to defire. 

In a few. days the water was difcharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to converfe without the notice of the 
reft* The prince, whofe thoughts were always on the 
wing, as he paffed by the gate, faid, with a coun- 
tenance of forrow, <c Why* art thou fo ftrong, and why 
is man fo weak ?" 

<c Man is not weak, anfwered his companion; know- 
ledge is more than equivalent to force. The matter 
of mechanicks laughs at ftrength. I can burft the 
gate, but cannot do it fecredy. Some other expe- 
dient muft be ti;ied." 

As they were walking on the fide of the moun- 
tain, they obferved that the conies, which the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken flicker 
among the bufhes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. "It has been the 
opinion of antiquity, faid Imlac, that human reafon 
borrowed many arts from the inftinft of animals ; let 
us, therefore, not think ourfelves degraded by learn- 
ing from the coney. We may efcape by piercing 
the mountain in the fame dire&ion. We will begin 
where the fummit hangs over the middle part, 
and labour upward till we fhall iflue up beyond the 
prominence." 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this propo- 
sal, fparkled with joy. The execution was eafy, and 
the fuccefs certain. 

No time was now loft. They haftened early in the 
morning to chufe a place proper for their mine, 
They clambered .with, great fatigue among crags 
. - . *. . and 
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and brambles, and returned without having disco- 
vered any part that favoured their deGgn. The 
fecond and the third day were lpent in the fame 
manner and with the fame fruftration- But, on the 
fourth, they found a fmall cavern, concealed by a 
thicker, where they refolved to make their experi- 
ment. 

Imlac procured inftruments proper to hew ftone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagernefs than vigour. They 
were prefently exhaufted by their efforts, and fat down 
to pant upon the graft. The prince, for a moment, 
appeared to be difcouraged. " Sir, faid his compa- 
nion, practice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and you will find that our toil will fonne 
time have an end- Great works are performed, -nut 
by ftrength, but perfeverance : yonder palace was 
raifed by Gngle ftones, yet you fee its height and fpa- 
cioufnefs. He that fhall walk with vigour three hours 
a day, will pafs in feven years a fpace equal to the 
circumference of the globe/' 

They returned tq their work day after day, and, 
in a ihort time, found a fiffure in the rock, which 
enabled them to pais far with very little obftruftion* 
This RaflTelas confidered as a good omen. " Do 
not difturb your mind, laid Imlac, with other hopes 
or fears than reafon may fuggeft : if you are pleafed 
with prognofticks of good, you will be terrified like- 
wife with tokens of evil, and your whole life will 
be a prey to fu perflation. Whatever facilitates our 
work is more than an omen, it is a caufe of fuccefs. 
This is one of thofe pleafing furprifes winch often 

Z 3 happen 
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happen to aftive rdolmion. Many things di^lcult tfr 

defign prove cafy to performance/' 

CHAP. XIV. 

RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN UNEXPECTED VISIT* 

THEY had now wrought their way to the mid* 
die, and folaCed their toil with the approach 
of liberty, wheft the prince, coming down to refrefh 
kimfelf ^ith air, found his After Nekayah ftanding 
before the ftiouth of die cavity. He ftartcd and ftoad 
wnfofed, afraid to tell his defign, and yet feopeleft t* 
conceal k. A few moments determined him to re* 
pofe on her fidelity, and fecure her fecrecy by a <ie* 
daratioh without referve. 

u Do not imagine, faid the princefs, that 1 c«m> 
hither as a fpy : I had long obfervfcd from mf m- 
dow, that you and Imlac dire&ed your walk every 
day towards the fame point, but I did not fuppofe 
you had any better reafon for the preference than a 
cooler lhade, or more fragrant bank ; nor followed 
you with any other defign than to partake of your 
conversation. Since then not fufpicion but fondnefe 
has dete&ed you, let me not lofe the advantage of 
*ny difcovery. I am equally weary of confinement 
with yourfelf, and not lefs defirous of knowing what 
is d6ne or fuffered in the world. Permit me to fly 
with you from this taftelefs tranquillity, which will yet 
grow more loathfome when you have left me. You 
may deny me to accompany you, but cannot hinder 
me from following.'* 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other 
fitters, had no inclination to refufe her requeft, and 

grieved 
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jrieved that he had loft an opportunity ofihewing his 
confidence by a voluntary communication. It was 
;herefcre agreed that ihe fhould leave the valley with 
them i and that, in the mean time* ihe fhoiild watch, 
left any orher ftragglpr fliuuld, by chance orcuriofity, 
j\\qw them to the mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end ; they faw light 
>eyond the prominence, and, iiiuing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, wan- 
dering beneadi them. 

The prince looked round with rapture, antici- 
pated ail the pkafures of travel, and in thought 
was already tranfporced beyond his father's do- 
minions, lrnhc, though very joyful at his efcapf, 
had iefs expectation of pieaiure in the world, which 
he had before tried, and of which lie lad been 
weary. 

Raflelas was fo much delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not loon be perfuaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his fitter that the w^y 
was open, and that nothing now remained but to 
prepare for their departure 

CHAR XV, 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE VALLEY., 
AND SEE MANY WONDERS, 



THE prince and princcrfs had jewels fuffieient to 
make them rich whenever they came into a 
place of commerce, which, by Imlac's direftion, they 
hid in their clothes, and, on the night of die next 
full moon, all left the valley. The princefs was 
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foljowcd only by a fiogle favourite, who did not 

know, whither {he was going. 

They clambered through the cavity, and began 

to go clown on the other fide. The princefs and 
, Jier maid turned th^ir eyes towards every part, and, 

feeing nothing to bound their proJpe&> confidered 
-themfelves as in danger of being loft ia a dreary 

• vacuity. They flopped and trembled. " I am 
almoft afraid, iaid the princefs, to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceive an end, and to venture 
into this immenfe plain, where I may be approached 

: op every fide by men whom I never faw." Tfce 
prince felt nearly th£ fame emotions^ though he 

- thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac fmiled at their terrours, and encouraged 

- them to proceed ; but the princefs continued irre- 
folute till Ihe had been imperceptibly drawn forward 

• too far to return. 

In the morning they found fome fhepherds in 
the field, who fet milk and fruits before them. The 
princefs wondered that Ihe did not fee a palace ready 
for her reception, and a table fpread with delicacies ; 
but, being faint and hungry, ihe drank the milk and 
eat the fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the produdts of the valley. 

They travelled forward by eafy journies, being all 
unaccuftomqd to toil or. difficulty, and knowing, 
that though they might be miffed, they could not 
be purfued. In a fe^ days they came into ? more 
populous fegion> where Imlac was diverted with 
the admiration which his companions exprefied at 
the divq-fity of manners, ftations^ and employ- 
ments. 

Their 
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Their drefs was fuch as might not bring upon them 
$he fufpicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
prince, wherever he came, expected to be obeyed, 
and the princefs was frighted, becaufe thofe that came 
into her prefence did not proftrate themfelves before 
hen Imlac was forced to obferve them with great 
vigilance, left they fhould betray their rank by their 
unufuai behaviour, and detained them feveral weeks 
in the firft village, to aecuftom them to the fight of 
common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to tin- 
derftand that they had for a time laid afide their dig- 
nity, and were to expeft only fuch regard as libera- 
lity and courtefy could procure. And Imlac, having, 
by many admonitions, prepared them to endure the 
tumults of a port, and the ruggednefs of the commer- 
cial race, brought them down to the fea-coafh 

The prince and his fitter* to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and there- 
fore remained for fome months at the port without 
any inclination to pafs further. Imlac was content 
with their ftay, becaufe he did not think it fafe to ex- 
pofe them, unpradifed ip the world, to the hazards of 
a foreign country. 

At laft he began to fear left they fhould be difco- 
vered, and propofed to fix a day for their departure. 
They had no pretentions to judge for themfelves, and 
referred the whole fcheme to his direction. He 
therefore took paflage in a Ihip to Suez } and, when 
the time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the 
princefs to enter the veffel. They had a quick and 
profpergus voyage, and from Suez travelled by land to 
Cairo. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP, XYt 

TMY ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND EVERY MAN HA9Pf« 

AS they approached the city, which filled the 
ftrangers with aftonilhment, " Thisj f^id ImUc 
to the prince, is the place where travellers and mer- 
eh?i)ts afiemble from all the corners qf (he earth, 
you will here find men pf every cjiarafter, and every 
occupation. Commerce is here honourable: J will 
a& 4s a merchant, and you ihall live as ftnmgers, 
who have no other end of travel than pyriofity ; it 
will foon be obferved th# we are rich ; o\ir reputa- 
tion will procure us aqce{$ to all whom w$ iball de- 
fine to know; you will fee $11 fh? condition* $f hu- 
manity, and enable yourfelf at leifure to rpatae ywr 
choice of life. 

They pow entered the town, dunned by the noife, 
and offended by the crowds. Inftrw&ion had not 
ytt fa prevailed over habit, but that they wondered 
to fee themfelves pafs urujiftinguiihed along the 
ftreet, and met by the loweft of the people without 
reverence or notice. The princeft could not at firft 
bear the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, 
and, for fome days, continued in her chamber, where 
Ihe was ferved by her favourite Pekuah as in the pa- 
lace of the valley. 

Imlac, who underftood traffick, fold part of the 
jewels die next day, and hired a houfe, which he 
adorned with fuch magnificence, that he was imme- 
diately confidered as a merchant of great weaiiji. 
His politenefs attra&ed many acquaintance, and kis 
generofity made him courted by many dependants, 

Hi* 
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His table was crowded by men of every nation, who 
all admired his knowledge, and iolicited his favour. 
His companions, not being able to mix in the con- 
verfation, could make no diifcovrry of their igno- 
rance or furprife, and were gradually initiated in 
the world as they gained knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

The prince had, by frequent leSures, been taught 
the ufe and nature of money * but the ladies could 
not* for a long time, comprehend what the mer~ 
chants did with frnall pieces of gold and filver, or 
why things of fo little ule fhoiild be received as equi- 
valent to the neceflaries of life. 

They ftudied the language two years, while Irnlac 
was preparing %o fet before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind. He grew acquainted 
with all who had any thing uncommon in their for- 
tune or conduft He frequented the voluptuous and 
the frugal, the idle and the bufy, the merchants and 
the men of learning, 

The prince being now able to converfe with 
fluency, and having learned the caution neccflary to 
be obferved in his intercourfe with ftrangers, began 
to accompany Imlac to places of reibrt, and to 
enter into all affcmblieSj that he might make his 
fboke of life* 

For ibme time he thought choice needlefs, be- 
caufe all appeared to him equally happy. Wherever 
he went he met gaiety and kindnefs, and heard the 
fong of joy or the laugh of -carelefihels. He began 
to believe that the world overflowed with unlverfai 
plenty, and that nothing was withheld either from 
want w merit i that every hand Ihowered liberality, 

and 
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and every heart melted with benevolence; u and who 
.then, fays he, will be fuffered to be wretched ?" 

Imlac permitted the pleating delufion, and was un- 
willing to crufh the hope of inexperience, till one 
.day, having fat a while filent, <c I know not, faid 
the prince, what can be the reafon that I am more 
unhappy than any of our friends. I fee them per- 
petually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind reftlefs and uneafy. I am unfatisfied with thofc 
pleafures which I feem moft to court, I live in. the 
crowds of jollity, not fo much to enjoy company 
as to fhun myfel£ and am only loud and merry to 
conceal my fadnefs/* . 

: "Every man, (aid Imlac, may, by examining 
his own mind, guefs what paifes in the minds of 
others : when you feel that your own gaiety is coun 
terfeit, it may juftly lead you to fufpeft that of your 
companions not to be fincere. Envy is commonly 
reciprocal. We are long before we are convinced 
that happinefs is never to be found, and each be- 
lieves it poffefled by others, to keep alive the hope 
of obtaining it for himfelfl In the affemhly, where 
you paffed the laft night, there appeared fiich fpright- 
linefs of air, and volatility of fancy, as might have 
fuited beings of an higher order, formed to inhabit 
ferener regions, inacceffible to care or forrow: yeti 
believe me, prince, there was hot one who did net 
dread the moment when folitude fhould deliver him 
to the tyranny of refle&ion." 

" This, faid the prince, may be true of others, 
fince it is true of me ; yet, whatever be the general 
. infelicity of man, one condition is more happy than 

another^ 
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another, and wifdom furely directs us to take the leaft 
evil in the choice of life " 

<f The caufes of good and evil, anfwered Imlac, are 
fo various and uncertain, fo often entangled with each 
other, Co diverfified by various relations, and fo much 
Jfubjeft to accidents which cannot be forefeen, that 
he who would fix his condition upon inconteftibic 
reafons of preference, muft live and die enquiring and 
deliberating- 3 * 

** But furely, faid Rafltlas, the wife men, to whom 
we liften with reverence and wonder, chofe that mode 
of life for thernfelves which they thought molt likely 
to make them happy." 

** Very few, faid the poet, live by choice* Every 
man is placed in his prefent condition by caufes 
which a£lxd without his forcfight, and with which 
he did not always willingly co-operate 7 and thcre^ 
fore you will rarely meet one who does not think 
the lot of his neighbour better than his own." 

u I am pleafed to think, faid the prince, that my 
birth has given me at leaft one advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine for myfelf, I have here 
the world before me; I will review it at leifure: 
furely happinefs is fomewhere to be found." 

CHAP. XVII. 



THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF ' 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 

RASSELAS rofe next day, and refolved to be- 
gin his exp eriments upon life. Cl Youth, cried 
he, is the time of gladnefs : I will join myfelf to 
the young men, whole only bufinefs is to gratify 

their 
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their ifefires, and whofe time is all {petit in a fbe* 
ccffion of enjoyments." 

To tuth ibcieries he was readily admitted^ but 4 
fe# days bmugkt him back weary and difgufted, 
their mirth was withGtft images; their laughter 
without mdtite; their pfeafcrts were grofs and fta- 
fud, ia which tfce mind had ho part ; their conduft 
was at oncfc wfld and mean ; they laughed at order 
and at law, but the frown of power dejefted* and thto 
*ye of wifdorti abaflied them. 

The prince Toon concluded, that he fliotfld never 
be happy in a coirrfe of fife of which he was a(ha*ned» 
He thought it unfuitable to a reafonable being to 
aft without a plan, and to be fad or checrfiil only by 
chancfc. cc Happinels, feid he, muft be fcmethmg 
folid and permanent, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty." 

But his young companions had gamed fo much 
of his regard by their franknefs and courtdy, that 
he could not leatfe them without warning and re- 
ittortftrance. " My friends, faid he, I have fcrioufly 
confidered our manners and our profpefts, and find 
that wt hare miftaken our own intereft. The fiift 
years of man mtift make provtficm for the laft. . He 
that never thinks never can be wife. Perpetual 
levity muft end in ignorance; and intemperance, 
though it may fire the fpirits for an hour, will 
make life fhort or miserable. . Let us confider that 
youth is of no long duration, and that in maturer 
age, when the enchantments df fancy -fhaR ceafe, 
*nd phantoms of ddight dance no more about us, 
<We Ihall have no comforts but the efteem of wife 
inen, stnd the tacans . df doing good. Let -n* 

therefore, 
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thtttfdre, flop, While to ftbp is in our power : let us 
live as men who are fottte time to grow old, and to 
whom it will be the hnoft dreadful of all evils to 
count their p&ft years by follies, and to be reminded 
of their former luxuriance of health only by the ma- 
ladies which riot has produced." 

They ftared a while in fiknce one upon another, 
and it laft drove him away by a general chorus o£ 
continued laughter. 

The confcioufnefs that his fehtiments were juft^ 
and his intentions kind, was fcarcely fufficient to 
ftipport him againft the horror of derition. But 
he recovered his tranquillity, and perfued his 
fearch. 

GHAf, XVIII. 

THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE AND HAPPY MAN. 

AS he was one day walking in the ftrefct, he 
few a fpacious btriHing which aH ttfcffc, by the 
open ddors, invited to enter : he foflfowfed tlie dream 
df ptdplty and found it a hall t* fchool of dfe- 
dMmtioir, in which ptotfeffots tead te&4r*5 td 
tBefr atiditory. He fifced his eye ixpoA a fagfe *aifed 
diijf* die reft, who dSfeottrftd with gWafc ehttgy 
6h the govcfrhme i nt of thfe paffiohs* Mis lobk was 
*fci*r«ble, Ws afticta £raceftil, his fftfcmfrfciatictti 
clear, and his diftion elegant. He fkewcd, witfh 
g&t ftrtihgth of fen&fient, aftd tftfitty of iftaftn}- 
fldh, that human nature 3s degraded arid debated, 
4rheh the lower fkculfeies predoittftiate over the 
higher , that when fancy, the parent 6f paifliota* 
uftfrps the dominion ef the itaind, nothing errfue* 
2 but 
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but the natural cfFeft of unlawful government per* 
turbation and confufion; that lhe betrays the for- 
trefles of the intellect to rebels, and excites her 
children to fedition againft reafbn their lawful fo- 
vereign. He compared reafbn to the fun, of which 
the light is conftant, uniform, and lafting; and 
fancy to a meteor, of bright but tranfitory luftre, 
irregular in its motion, and delufive in its di* 
reclion. 

He then communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time for the conqueft of paffion, and 
difplayed the happinefs of thofe who had obtained 
the important vidtory, after which man is no longer 
the flave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emafculated 
by tendernefs, or depreffed by grief; but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, as the 
fun perfues alike his courfe through the calm or the 
ftormy Iky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleafiire, who looked with in- 
difference on thofe modes or accidents to which the, 
vulgar give the names of good and evil. He exhorted 
his hearers to lay afide their prejudices, and arm 
themfelves againft the fhafts of malice or misfortune, 
by invulnerable patience, concluding, that this ftate 
only was happinefs, and that this happinefs was iij 
every one's power. 

Raffelas liftened to him with the veneration due 
to the inftruftions of a fuperiour being, and, waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of 
vifiting fo great a matter of true wifdom. The 
le&urer hefitated a moment, when Raffelas put a 

purfe 
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purfeofgold into his hand, which he received with 
a ifcixture of joy and wonder. 

" I have found, faid the prince, at his return to 
imlac, a man who can teach all that is neceffary t& 
be known, who, from the unftiaken throne of ra- 
tional fortitude, looks down on the fcenes of life 
changing beneath him. He fpeaks, and attention 
Watches his lips. He reafons, and convidbion clofe* 
his periods. This man fhall be my future guide : t 
will learn his do&rines, and imitate his life." 

" Be not too hafly, faid Imlac, to truft, or to ad- 
mire, the teachers of morality : they difcourfe like 
afigels, but they live like meii." 

Rafielas, who could not conceive how any man 
could reafon fo forcibly without feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his vifit in a few days, 
and was denied admiffion. He had now learned 
the power of money, and made his way by a piece 
of goM to the inner apartment, where he found the 
philofbphef in a room half darkened, with his eyes 
mifty, and his face pale. " Sir, faid he, you are 
come at a time when all human friendfhip is ufe- 
Jefsi what I fuffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have loft cannot be fupplied. My daughter, my 
only daughter, from whofc tendernefs I expe&ed 
all the comforts of my age, died laft night of a 
fever. My views, my purpofes, my hopes are at 
ail end: I am now a lonely being difunited from 
fbciety." 

** Sir, faid the prince, mortality is an event by 

Which a wife man can never be furprifed : we know 

that death is always near, and it lhould therefore 

always be expe&ed." " Young man, anfwered 

"Vol, III. A a the 
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the philofopher, you Ipeak like one that has never 
felt the pangs of reparation." <c Have you then for- 
got the precepts, faid Raflelas, which you fo power- 
fully enforced ? Has vifdom no ftrength to arm the 
heart againft calamity ? Confider, that external things 
are naturally variable, but truth and reafon are al- 
ways th? fajne." " What comfort, faid the mourner, 
can truth and reafon afford me ? of ^hat effedt are 
they now, but to tell me, dia,t my daughter will not 
be reftored ?" 

The prince, whofe humanity would no,t fuffer frim 
tq infult rnifery with reproof, went away convince^ 
of the emptinefs of rhetorical found, and the inefE(- 
cacy of polifhed periods and ftudied fentences. 

CHAP. XIX. 

A GLIMPSE OF PASTORAL LIFE. 

HE was ftill eager upon the fame enquiry ; and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the 
loweft cataradt of the Nile, and filled the whole 
country with the fame of his fandtity, refolved to 
yifit his retreat, and enquire whether that felicity* 
which publick life could not afford, was to be 
found in folitude $ and whether a man, whofe age and 
virtue made him venerable, could teach any peculiay 
art of ihunning evils, or enduring them ? 

Imlac and the princefs agreed to accompany him, 
and, after the neceffary preparations, they, began 
their journey. Their way lay through the fields, 
where fliepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs 
were playing upon the pafture. cc This, faid the 
poet, is the life which has been often celebrated for 
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its innocence and quiet ; let us pafs the heat of the 
day among the fhepherds tents, and know whether all 
our fearches are not to terminate in pailoral fimpli- 
city." 

The propofal pleafed them, and they induced the 
fhepherds, by fmall prefents and familiar queftions, 
to tell their opinion of their own ftate: they were fo 
rude and ignorant, fo litde able to compare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and fo indiflindt in 
their narratives and defcriptions, that very little could 
be learned from them. But it was evident that their 
hearts were cankered with difcontent j that they con- 
fidered themfelves as condemned to labour for the 
luxury of the rich, and looked up with ftupid male- 
volence toward thofe that were placed above them* 

The princefs pronounced with vehemence, that flie 
would never fuffer thefe envious favages to be her 
companions, and that (he fhould not foon be defirous 
of feeing any more fpecimens of ruftick happinefs ; 
but coyld not believe that all the accounts of primeval 
pleafyres were fabulous, and was yet in doubt;, whe^. 
ther life had any thing that could be juftly preferred 
to the placid gratifications of fields and woods. She 
hoped that the time would come, when, with a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, fhe lhould gather 
flowers planted by her own hand, fondle the Jambs 
of her own ewe, and liften, without care, among 
brooks and breezes, to one of her maidens reading in 
the fliade. 
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CHAP. XX, 

THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 

ON the next day they continued their jonrnfcy* 
till the heat compelled them to look roand 
for fhelter. At a fmall diftance they faw a thick; 
wood, which they no fooner entered than they per- 
ceived that they were approaching the habitations of 
men. The fhrubs were diligently cut away to opeflt 
walks where the fhades were darkeft; the bough* 
of oppofite trees were artificially interwoven -, feats 
of flowery turf were raifed in vacant fpaces, and a 
rivulet, that wantoned along the fide of a winding; 
path, had its banks fometimes opened into fmall 
bafons, and its ftream fometimes obftru&ed by little 
mounds of ftone heaped together to increafe its, 
murmurs. 

They patted flowly through the wood, delighted 
with fuch unexpected accommodations, and enter- 
tained each other with conje&uring what, or who* 
he could be, that, in thofe rude and unfrequented 
regions, had leifure and art for fuch harmlefs, 
luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the found of mu- 
fick, and faw youths and virgins dancing in the 
grove ; and, going ftili further, beheld a (lately pa- 
lace built upon a hill furrounded with woods. The 
laws of ealtern hofpitality allowed them to enter* 
and the mafter welcomed them like a man liberal and 
wealthy. 

He was fkilful enough in appearances foon to 

difcern that they were no copimon guefts, and fpread 

3 his 
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his table with magnificence. The eloquence of 
Imlac caught his attention, and tfre lofty courtefy of 
the princefs excited his refpeft. When they offered 
to depart he entreated* their ftay, and was the next 
day ftill more unwilling to difmifs them than be- 
fore. They were eafily perfuaded to flop, and 
civility grew up in time to freedom snd cqih- 
fidence. 

The prince now faw all the domefticks cheerful, 
and all the face of nature fmiling round the place, 
and could not forbear to hope that he fhould find 
liere what he was feeking; but when he was con~ 
gratulating the mafler upon his poffefiions, he an* 
fwered with a figh, « My condition has indeed the 
appearance of happinefs, but appearances are de* 
4ijfive. My profperity puts my life in danger; die 
•B^ffa of Egypt is my enemy, incenfed only by my 
wealth aijd popularity. I have been hitherto pra- 
tefted againft him by the princes of the country ^ 
fcut, as the favour of the great is uncertain, I know 
siot how foon my defenders may be perfuaded to 
ihare the plunder with the Bafia, I have fent my 
.treafures into a diftant country, and, upon the firfl: 
alarm, am prepared to follow them. Then will mjr 
enemies riot in my manfion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I have planted," 

They all joined in lamenting his d&i&ger, and 
deprecating his exile ; and the princefs was 1q mucfr 
difturbed with die tumult of grief and indignation, 
that fhe reared to her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days longer, and tfcen 
went forward to find the hermit. 

A a 3 chap. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
the Happiness of solitude, the hermit's 

HISTORY. 

THEY came on the third day, by the dire&ioa 
of the peafants, to the hermit's cell : it was 
a cavern in the fide of a mountain, over-fhadowcd 
with palm-trees j at fuch a diftance from the cataract, 
that nothing more was heard than a gentle uniform 
murmur, fuch as compofed the mind to penfive me- 
ditation, efpecially when it was aflifted by the wind 
whittling among the branches. The firft rude eflay 
of nature had been fo much improved by human la- 
bour, that the cave contained feveral apartments ap- 
propriated to different ufes, and often afforded lodg- 
ing to travellers, whom darknefs or tempefts hap- 
pened to overtake. 

The hermit fat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
the coolnefs of the evening. On one fide lay a 
book with pens and papers, on the other mechanical 
inftruments of various kinds. As they approached 
him unregarded, the princefs obferved that he had 
not the countenance of a man that had found, or 
could teach the way to happinefs. 

They faluted him with great refpeft, which he re- 
paid like a man not unaccuftomed to the forms of 
courts. 4€ My children, laid he, if you have loft 
your way, you fhall be willingly fupplied with fuch 
conveniences for the night as this cavern will afford. 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not ex- 
p eft delicacies in a hermit's cell" 

They 
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They thanked him, and, entering, were pleafed 
with the neatnefs and regularity of the place. The 
hermit fet flefh and wine before them, though he fed 
only upon fruits and water. His difcourfe was cheer- 
ful without levity, and pious without enthufiafnru He 
foon gained the efteem of hk gudts, and the princefs 
repented of her hafty cenfure. 

At laft Imlac began thus : " I do not now wonder 
that your reputation is fo far extended ; wc have 
heard at Cairo of your wifdonl, and came hither 
to implore your dire&ion for this young man and 
maiden in the choice of life" 

" To him that lives well, anfwered the hermit, 
^vtery form of life is good ; nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent evil." 

cc He will remove moft certainly from evil, faid the 
prirtce, who (hall devote hirtifelf to that folitude 
which you have recommended by yoiir example." 

<c I have indeed lived fifteen years in folitude, faid 
the hermit* but have nG defire that my example 
ihould gain any imitators. In tny youth I. pro- 
fefled arms, and was raifed by degrees to the higheft 
military rank. I have traverfed wide countries at the 
head of my troops, and feen many battles and fieges. 
At laft, being difgufted by the preferments of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was 
beginning to decay, I Was refolved to clofe my life in 
peace, having found the world full of fnares, difc 
cord, andmifery. I had once efcaped from the pur- 
fuit of the enemy by the fhelter of this cavern, and 
therefore chofe it for my final refidence. I em- 
ployed artificers to form it into chambers, and ftored 
it with all that I was likely to want. 

A a 4 « For 
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" For fome time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tcmpeft-beaten failor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, being delighted with the fudden change of the 
noife and hurry of war to ftillnefs and repofe. When 
the pleafure of novelty went away, I employed my 
hours in examining the. plants which grow in the 
valley, and the minerals which I collefted from the 
rocks. But th# enquiry is now grown taftclefs 
and irkfome. 1 have been for fome time unfettkd 
and diftra&ed: my mind is difturbed with a thou- 
sand perplexities of doubt, and vanities of ima- 
gination, which hourly prevail upon me, becaufe I 
have no opportunities of relaxation or diverfion. I 
am fometimes afhamed to think that I could not 
fccure myfelf from vice, but by retiring from &£ 
exercife of virtue, and begin to fufpeft that I was 
rather impelled by refentment, than led by devo- 
tion, into folitude. My fancy riots in fcenes of 
folly, and I lament that I have loft fo much, and 
have gained fo little. In folitude, if I efcape the 
example of bad men, I want likewife the counfel 
and converfation of the good. I have been long 
comparing the evils with the advantages of fociety, 
and refolve to return into the world to-morrow. 
The life of a folitary man will be certainly miferable, 
but not certainly devout." 

They heard his refolution with furprife, but after 
a fhort paufe, offered to condudt him to Cairo. He 
dug up a confiderable treafure which he had hid 
among the rocks, and accompanied them to the city, 
on which, as he approached it, he gazed with rapture. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

THJS HAWNESS OF A UFS LED AGCORDJNQ TQ 
NATUR*. 

RA S S E L A S went often to an affembly oflearned 
men, who met at dated tiroes to unbend their 
mindfij and compare their opinions. Their manners 
were fomewhat coarfe, but their converfation w$$ 
inftm&ive, and their deputations acute, though fome- 
W*ies too violent, and often continued till neither 
controvertift remembered upon what queftion they 
began. Some faults were almoft general among them: 
*very one was defirous to di&ate to the .reft, and 
jevery one was pleafed to hear the genius or know- 
ledge pf another depreciated. 

In this affembly Raffelas was relating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder with which he 
Jjeard him cenfure a courfe of life which he had fo 
deliberately chofen, and fo laudably followed The 
ifotiments of the hearers were various. Some werf 
pf opinion, that the folly of his choice had been 
juftly punifhed by condemnation to perpetual perfe«- 
ycrance. One of the youngeft among *hem, with 
gj-eat vehemence, pronounced him an hypocrite* 
Some talked of the right of fociety to the labpur _pf 
individuals, and confidered retirement as a defertioa 
of duty. Others readily allowed, that there wa$ a 
time when the claims of the publick were fatisfied, 
and when a man might properly fequefter himfcl£ 
to review his life, and purify his heart. 

One, who appeared more affe&ed with the nar- 
rative dian the reft, thought it likely, that the hermit 

would 
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would, in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, 
perhaps, if fhame did not reftrain, or death inter- 
cept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world : " For the hope of happinefs, faid he, is fo 
firongly imprefled, that the longed experience is not 
able to efface it. Of the prefent (late, whatever it 
be, we feel, and are forced to confefs, the mifery; 
yet, when the fame ftate is again at a diftance, 
imagination paints it as defirable. But the time 
will furely come, when defire will be no longer our 
torment, and no man fhall be wretched but by his 
own fault." 

" This, faid a philofopher, who had heard him 
with tokens of great impatience, is the prefent 
condition of a wife man. The time is already 
come, when none are wretched but by their own 
fault. Nothing is more idle, than to enquire after 
happinefs, which nature has kindly placed within our 
reach. The way to be happy is to live according to 
nature, in obedience to that univerfal and unalterable 
law with which every heart is originally imprefled; 
which is not written on it by precept, but engraven 
by deftiny, not inftilled by education, but infufed 
at our nativity. He that lives according to nature 
will fuffer nothing from the delufions of hope, or 
importunities of defire : he will receive and rejeft 
with equability of temper - 9 and aft or fuffer as 
the reafon of things fhall alternately prefcribe. 
Other men may amufe themfelves with fubtle de* 
finitions, or intricate ratiocinations. Let them learn 
to be wife by eafier means : let them obferve the hind 
of the foreft, and the linnet of the grove : let them 
confider the life of animals, whofe motions are regu- 
lated 
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lated by inftin&j they obey their guide and are 
happy. Let us therefore, at length, ceafe to dis- 
pute, and learn to live; throw away the incum- 
brance of precepts, which they who utter them 
with fo much pride and pomp do not understand, 
and carry with us this fimple and intelligible maxim, 
That deviation from nature is deviation from Jiap- 
pinefs." 

When he had fpoken, he looked round him -with 
a placid air, and enjoyed the confcioufnefs of his 
own hcneficence. " Sir, faid the prince, with great 
modefiy, as I, like all the reft of mankind, .am de- 
firous of felicity, my clofeft attention has been fixed 
upon your difcourfe : I doubt not the truth of a po- 
fitioa. which a man fo learned has fo confidently ad- 
vanced. Let me only know what it is to liye accord- 
ing to nature." 

* When 1 find young men fo humble and fo 
-docile, faid the philofopher, I can deny them no 
information which my ftudies have enabled nae .to 
afford To live according to nature, is to a& 
always with due regard to the fitnefs arifing from 
the relations and qualities of caufes aud cffeiSb 5 to 
concur with the great and unchangeable fcheme jof 
univerfal felicity; to co-operate with the general 
difpofitioa and tendency of .the prefent fyftem -of 
things." 

The prince foon found that this was ouie of -tfe 
fages whom he fhould underftand lefs as he heard 
Jbira Jonger. He therefore bowed and was fitent, 
and the philofopher, foppofing him fatisfied, and the 
*eft vanquished, rofe up and departed with the air of a 
man that had co-operated with the prefent fyftem* 
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CHAP. xxni. 

THE PRINCE AND *}I£ SISySR DIVIDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE WORK. OF OBSERVATION. 

RASSELAS returned home full of refledtions, 
doubtful how to direfl: his future fteps. Of 
the way to happinefs he found the learned and fimple 
equally ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he 
flattered himfetf that he had time remaining for 
more experiments, and further enquiries. He com- 
municated to Imlac his obfervations and his doubts, 
but was anfwered by him with new doubts, and 
remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore 
difcourfed more frequently and freely with his fifter, 
who had yet the fame hope with himfelf, and al- 
ways aflifted him to give fome reafon why, though 
he had been hitherto fruftrated, he might fucceed at 
iaft. 

cc We have hitherto, faid fhe, known but lkde of 
the world : we have never yet been either great or 
mean. In our own country, though we had royalty, 
we had no power, and in this we have not yet feen 
the private receffes of domeftick peace. Imlac fa- 
vours not our fearch, left we fliould in time find him 
miftaken. We will divide the tafk between us : you 
fhall try what is to be found in the fplendour of 
courts, and I will range the fhades of humbler life. 
Perhaps command and authority may be the fuprem^ 
bleffings, as they afford mod opportunities of doings 
good : or, perhaps, what this world can give may b^ 
found in the modeft habitations of middle fortune ^ 
too low for great defigns, and too high for penurj^ 
and diftrefs." 

CHAr" 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE PRINCE EXAMINES THfe HAPIWESS OP HTOK 
STATIONS. 

RA S 9 E L A S applauded the defign, an* appeared 
next day with a fplendid retinue at the court 
of the Baflfa. He was foon diftitiguifhed for his mag- 
nificence, and admitted, as a prince whofe curiefiqr 
had brought hrm from drftant countries, to an intimacy 
with the great officers, and frequent converfatkm wkh 
the Baffa himfelf. 

He was at firft inclined to believe, that the man 
muft be pleafed with his own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with obe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edidts 
to a whole kingdom. cc There can be no pteafure, 
faid he, equal to that of feeling at once die joy 
of thoufands all made happy by wife adminiftra- 
tion. Yet, fince, by the Jaw of fbbordination, this 
fublime delight can be in one nation but the lot of 
one, it is furely reafonable to think, that there is fome 
fatisfaftion more popular and acceflible, and that mil- 
lions can hardly be fubje&ed to the will of a fingle 
man r only to fill his particular breaft with incommu- 
fiicable content." 

Thefe thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
found no folution of the difficulty. But as prefents 
and civilities gained him more familiarity, he found 
that almoft every man who flood high in employ- 
jnent hated all the reft, and was hated by them, and 
that their lives were a continual fuccefiion of plots 
$nd dete&ions, ftratagems and efcapes, fa&ion and 

treachery. 
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treachery. Many of thofe who furrounded the Bafla 7 
were lent only to watch and report his conduct ; every 
tongue was muttering cenfure, and every eye was 
Searching for a fault* 

At laft the letters of revocation arrived, the Baffa 
was carried in chains to Conftantinople, and his name 
was mentioned no more. 

w What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power, faid RafTelas to his filter; is it without any 
efficacy to good ? or, is the fubordinate degree only 
dangerous, and the fupreme fafe and glorious ? Is the 
Sultan the only happy man in his dominions ? or, is 
die Sultan himfelf fubjeft to the torments of fulpicion* 
and the dread of enemies ? M 

In a fhort time the fecond Bafla was depofed, The 
Sultan, that had advanced hinrij was murdered by the 
Janifaries, and his fuccefior had other views and dif- 
ferent favourites. 



CHAP. XXV. 

THE PRINCESS PURSUES HER ENQUIRY WITH MORE 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS, 

THE princefs, in the mean time, infinuated herfelf 
into many families > for there are few doors* 
through which liberality, joined with good-humour* 
cannot find its way. The daughters of many houfes 
were airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too 
long accuftomed to the conversion of Imlac and 
her brother to be much pleafed with childifh levity 
and prattle which had no meaning. She found 
their thoughts narrow, their wifhes low, and their 
merriment often artificial. Their pleaiures, poor as 

they 
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they were, could not be preferved pure, but were 
embittered by petty competitions and worthleis 
emulation. They were always jealous of the beauty 
of each other ; of a quality to which folicitude can 
add nothing, and from which detraftion can take 
nothing away. Many were in love with triflers 
like themfelves, and many fancied that they were 
in love when in truth they were only idle. Their 
affe&ion was fixed on fenfe or virtue, and therefore 
feldom ended but in vexation. Their grief, however^ 
lijce their joy, was tranfientj every thing floated in 
their mind unconnefted with the paft or future, fo that 
one defire eafily gave way to another, as a fecond 
ftone caft iijto the water effaces and confounds th$ 
circles of the firft, 

^ith thefe girls fhe played as with inoffenfive anU 
mals, and fbijnd them proud of her countenance, an4 
weary of her corppany. 

. Put her purpofe was to examine more deeply, and 
her affability eafily perfuaded the hearts that were 
dwelling with forrow to difcharge their fecrets in 
her ear: and thofe whom hope flattered, or pro- 
Iperity delighted, often cqurted her to partake their 
pleafures. 

The princefs and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private fummer-houfe on the bank; 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were fitting together, the 
princefs caft her eyes upon rhe river that flowed 
before her. " Anfwer, iaid fhe, great father of 
waters, thou that rolleft thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy 
native king. Tell me if thou watereft, through all 

thy 
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thy cotfrfe, a finglc habitation from which thou deft 
not hear the murmurs of complaint ?" 

" You are then, faid Raffelas, not more fucedsftrf 
in private houfes than I hare been irt courts/' 
ci T have, fince the laft partition of our provinces, 
laid the princefs, enabled myfelf to enter familiarly 
into many families, where there was the faireft (hew 
of profperity and peace, and know not one houfe 
that is not haunted by fome fury that deftroys their 
quiet. 

€C I did not feek eafe among the poor, becaufe f 
concluded that there it could not be found. But 1 
law many poor, whom I had fuppofed to live in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances : it is often concealed in fplendour, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the reft : they fupport themfelves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is loft in contriving for the 
morrow. 

" This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I faw with lefs pain, becaufe I could relieve' 
it. Yet fome have refufed my bounties > more of- 
fended with my quicknefs to deteft their wants, than 
pleafed with my readinefs to fuccour them: and 
others, whofe exigencies compelled them to admit my 
kindnefs, have never been able to forgive their be- 
nefaftrefs. Many, however, have been fincerely 
grateful, without the oftentation of gratitude, or the 
hope of other favours/' 
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CHAP. XXVL 

THE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UP6N 
PRIVATE LIFE* 

NEK A YAH perceiving hter brothers attehtioti 
fixed, proceeded in her narrative. 

cc In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is cotnmohly difcord: if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells lis, a great family, a family likewife is 
a little kingdom, torn #ith fa&ions, and expofed 
to revolutions. Ah linpraftifed obferver e*pe£ts the 
love of parents and childreh to bt conftant and 
equal; but this kihdnefs feldom continues beyotld 
the years of infancy : in a droit time the children be- 
cotne rivals to their parents. Benefits are allayed 
by reproaches, and gratitude debafed by envy. 

** Parents and children feldom aft in concert: 
each child endeavours to apjpropriate the efteem or 
fondnefs of the parents, and the parents, with yet 
lefs temptation, betray each otheir to their children ; 
thus fome place their confidence in the father, and 
Ibme in the mother, and by degrees^ the houfe is 
filled with artifices and feuds. 

u The opinions of children and parents, of the 
yourig and the old, are naturally oppofire, by the 
contrary effects of hope and defpondence, of ex- 
pectation and experience, without crime or folly on 
either fide. The colours of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in fpring and 
winter. And how can children credit the aflertions 
of parents, which their own eyes fhow them to be 
falfe ? 

Vol. III. B b " Few 
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" Few parents aft in fuch a manner as much to 
enforce their maxjifls by the credit of their lives. 
The old man trufts wholly to flow contrivance and 
gradual progreflion: the youth expefts to force his 
way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reve- 
rences virtue. The old man deifies prudence : t^e 
youth compnits himfclf to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore a#s with opennefe 
and candour: but his father, having fuffered the 
injuries of fraud, is impelled to fulpeft, and too 
often allured to praftife it. Age looks with anger 
on the temerity of youth, and youth with contempt 
on the fcrupulofity of age. Thus parents and chil- 
dren, for the greateft part, live on tp love lefs and 
lefs : and, if thofe whom nature has thus clofeljr 
united are the torments of each odier, where fliall 
we look for tendernefs and confolation ?" 

" Surely, faid the prince, you muft have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am 
unwilling to believe, that the moft tender of all 
relations is thus impeded in its effefts by natural 
neceffity." 

" Domeftick difcord, anfwered fhe, is not ine- 
vitably and fatally neceffary - y but yet it is not eafily 
avoided. We feldom fee that a whole family is 
virtuous : the good and evil cannot well agree j and 
the evil can yet lefs agree with one another : even 
the virtuous fall fometimes to variance, when theif 
virtues are of different kinds, and tending to ex- 
tremes* In general, thofe parents have moft re- 
verence 
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Terence who moft deferve it : for he that lives WcH 
cannot be defpifed. 

cc Many other evils infeft private life. Some are 
the (laves of fervants whom they have trufted With 
their affairs. Same are kept in continual anxiety to 
the caprice of rich relations* whom they cannot 
pleafe, and dare not offend. Some hufbands are 
imperious, and fome wives perverfe: and, as it is 
always more eafy to do evil than good, though the 
wifdom or virtue of one can very rarely make many 
happy, the folly or vice of one may often make many 
miferable." 

** If fuch be the general effeft of marriage, faid thfc 
prince, I (hall, for the future, think it dangerous to 
corine& my intereft with that of another, left I fhould 
be unhappy by my partner's fault*" 

** I have met, faid the princefe, with many who 
five fingle for that reafon : ; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raife envy. They dream 
away their time without friendship, without fond- 
nefs, and are driven to rid thefmfelves of the day, 
for which they have no ufe, by childifli amufemerrts, 
or vicious delights. They aft as beings under rhe 
conftant fenfe of fome known inferiority, that fills 
their minds with rancour, and their tongues with 
cenfure. They are peevifh at home, and male- 
volent abroad ; and, as the oudaws of human na- 
ture, make it their bufinefs and their pleafure to 
difturb that fociety which debars them from its pri- 
vileges. To live without feeling or exciting fym- 
pathy, to be fortunate without adding to the fe- 
licity of others, or afflifted without tailing the 
balm of pity, is a ftate more gloomy than foli- 

. B b 2 tide; 
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tude : it is not retreat, but exclufion from mankind. 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy ha9 no 
.pleafures*" 

" What then is to be done? faid Raffelas; the 
more we enquire, the lefs we can refolve. Surely he 
is moft likely to pleafe himfelf that has no other in- 
clination to regard." 

CHAP. XXVII. 

DISQyiSlTION UPON GREATNESS. 

TH E converfation had a fhort paufe. The prince, 
having confidered his fitter's obfervations, told, 
her, thatfhe had furveyed life with prejudice, and 
fuppofed mifery where fhe did not find it. c< Your 
narrative, fays he, throws yet a darker gloom upon 
the profpe&s of futurity : the predi&ions of Imlac 
were but feint fketches of the evils painted by Ne- 
kayah. I have been lately convinced that quiet is 
not the daughter of grandeur, or of power : that 
her prefence is not to be bought by wealth, nor en- 
forced by conqueft. It is evident, that as any 
man a6ls in a wider compafs, he muft be more 
expofed to oppofition from enmity or mifcarriage 
from chance j whoever has many to pleafe or to go- 
vern, muft ufe the miniftry of many agents, fome 
of whom will be wicked, and fome ignorant ; by 
fome he will be mifled, and by others betrayed. 
If he gratifies one he will offend another: thofe that 
are not favoured will think themfelves injured -, and, 
fince favours can be conferred but upon few, the 
greater. number will be always difcontented." 
.# "The 
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u The difcontent, faid the princefs, which is thus 
unreafonable, I hope that I fhall always have fpirit 
to defpife, and you, power to reprefs." 

cc Difcontent, anfwercd Raffelas, will not always 
be without reafon under the moft juft and vigilant 
adminiftration of publick affiurs. None, however 
attentive, can always difcover that merit which in-* 
digence or faftion may happen to obfeure ; and 
none, however powerful, can always reward it* 
Yet, he that fees inferiour defert advanced above 
him, will naturally impute that preference to par- 
tiality or caprice; and, indeed, it can. fcarcely be 
hoped that any man, however magnanimous by 
nature, or exalted by condition* will be able {q 
perfift for ever in the fixed and inexorable juftice 
of diftribution ; he will fometimes indulge his own 
affeftions, and fometimes thofe of his favourites ; he 
will permit lome to pleafe him who can never ferve 
him ; he will difcover in thofe whom he loves, qua- 
lities which in reality they do not poflefs; and to 
thofe, from whom he receives pleafure, he will ia 
his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will recom- 
mendations fometimes prevail which were purchafed 
by money, or by the more deftruftive bribery of flat- 
tery and fervility. 

cc He that has much to do will do fomething 
wrong, and of that wrong muft fuffer the confe- 
quences; and, if it were pofTible that he fhould 
glways aft rightly, yet when fuch numbers are tQ 
judge of his conduft, the bad will cenfure and 
obftruft him by malevolence, and the good fome? 
times by miftake. 

B b 3 * Tl]e 
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€ * The higheft ftations cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happinefi, which I would willingly be- 
lieve to have fled from thrones and palaces to feats 
of humble privacy and placid obfeurity. For what 
can hinder the fatis&fttan, or intercept the expedi- 
tions, of him whofe abilities are adequate to his em- 
ployments, who fees with his own eyes the whole cir- 
cuit of his influence, who choofes by his own know- 
ledge all whom he trufts, and whom none are terppted 
to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has nothing to 
do but to love and to be loved, to be virtuous and 
to be happy." 

€t Whether perfect happinefs would be procured 
by perfeft goodnefs, faid Nekayah* this world wiH 
never afford aji opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
leafb, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
vifible happinefs in proportion to vifible virtue.. AH 
natural, aiid alraoft ail political evils, are incident 
alike to the bad and good : they are confounded iji the 
mifery of a famine, and not much distinguished in th& 
fury of a fadtion > they fink together in a tempeftj. and 
are driven together from their country by invaders. 
All that virtue can afford is quietnefs of confeience, a 
fteady profpeft of a happier ftate ; this may enable us 
to endure calamity with patience ; but remember that 
patience muil fuppofe pain." 
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fcASSELAS ANb NEKAYAH CONflfftfE T&EIR CON- 
VERSATION. 

* T\EAR princefs, feid Raffelas, you fall into 
jL/ the common errours of exaggeratory decla- 
mation, by producing, in a famHifrr difquifitioft, ex- 
amples of national calamities, and fcenes of exten- 
fivt mifery, which are found ih books father tfian in 
the world, and which, as they are horrid, are ordained 
td be rare. Let us not imagine evils which we do 
not feel, nor injure life by mifreprdentatkms. I can* 
not bear that querulous eloquence which threatens 
every city with a fiege like that of Jefufalem, that 
makes famine attend on every flight of locufts, and 
fbfpends peftilence on the w&g of every blaft that 
jffues from the fouth. 

<c On fteceffary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once* all difputation is vain : 
•tfhen they happen they muft be endured. But k k 
evident, that thefe burfts of miiverfkl diftrefs are 
more dreaded than fek; thoufands and ten thou- 
sands flourifh in youth, and wither in age, without 
the knowledge of any other than domeftick evils, 
and Ihafe the fame pleafures and vexations, whether 
their kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies 
df their country purfue their enemies, or retreat 
before them. While courts are difturbed with in- 
teftiiie competitions, and ambafladors are nego- 
tiating in foreign countries, the fraith ftillr plies his 
anvil, and the hufbandman drives his plow for- 
ward i the neccflaries of life are required and ob- 
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taincd; and the fucceflive bufinefs of the feafons con* 
tinues to make its wonted revolutions. 

€t Let us ceale to.confider what^ perhaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it (hall happen, wiU 
laugh at human {peculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modify the motions of the elements, or to 
fix the deftiny of kingdoms. It is our hufinefs to 
confider what beings like us may perform -, each 
labouring for his own happinefs, by promoting 
within his circle, however narrow, the happinefs qf 
others. 

" Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
and women are made to be companions of each other, 
and therefore I cannot be perfuaded but that marriage 
is one of the means of happinefs." 

« I know not, faid the princefs, whether marrjagf 
be more than one of the innumerable modes of 
human mifery. When I fee and reckon the va r 
rious forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected 
caufes of lafting difcord, the diverfities of temper, 
the oppofitions of opinion, the rude collifions of 
contrary defire where both are urged by violent im T 
pulfes, the obftinate contefts of difagreeable virtues, 
where both are fupported by confeioufnefs of good 
intention, I am fometimes difpofed to think with the 
feverer cafuifts of moft nations, that marriage is ra- 
ther permitted than approved, and that none, but by 
the inftigation of a paflion too much indulged, en- 
tangle themfelves with indiffoluble compaCts." 

" You feem to forget, replied Raffelas, that you 
have, even now, reprefented celibacy as lefs happy 
than marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but 
they cannot both be worft. Thus it happens when 
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wrong opinions are entertained, that they mutually 
jdeftroy each other, and leave the mind open to 
truth." 

c * I did not expeft, anfwered the princefe, to hear 
that imputed to falfehood which is the confequence 
only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is 
difficult to compare with exaftnefs objefts vaft in 
their extent, and various in their parts. Where we 
fee or conceive the whole at once, we readily note 
the difcriminations, and decide the preference: but 
4>f two fyftems, of which neither can be furveyed 
by any human being in its full compafs of magnitude 
3*id multiplicity of complication, where is the 
wonder that judging of the whole by parts, I am 
alternately affe&ed by one and the other as either 
prefles on my memory or fancy? We differ from 
ourfelves juft as we differ from each other, when we 
fee only part pf the queftion, as in the multifarious 
gelations of politicks and morality -, but when we per- 
ceive the whole at once, as in numerical computa- 
tions, all agree in one judgment, and none ever varies 
fris opinion.' 1 

5 C Let us not add, faid the prince, to the other 
evils of life, the bitternefs of controverfy, nor en- 
deavour to vie with each other in fubtilties of argu- 
ment. We are employed in a fearch, of which both 
are equally to enjoy the fuccefs, or fuffer by the mif- 
carriage. It is therefore fit that we aflift each other. 
You furely conclude too haftily from the infelicity of 
marriage againft its inftitution : will not the mifery of 
life prove equally that life cannot be the gift of Hea- 
ven? The world mult be peopled by marriage, or 
peopled without it/' 

« How 
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« How the world is to be peopled, returned 
Nekayah, is not my eare, and needs ritot be yours. 
I fee no danger that the prefent generation fhould 
omit to leave fucceflbrs behind them : we are not 
now inquiring for the world, but for Ourfelves." 



CHAP. XXVIIL 

/ 

THE DEBATE OF MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 

*« /TT* H E good of the whole, fays Rafiefe^ is the 
JL feme with the good of all its parts, if mar- 
riage be beft for mankind, it muft be evidently bell 
for individuals, or a permanent and neceflfary duty 
muft be the caufe of evil, and fome muft be inevitably 
Sacrificed to the convenience of others. In the efti- 
mate which you have made of the two ftates, it 
appears that the incommodities of a fingle life are, in 
a great meafure, neceflary and certain, but thofe of 
the conjugal ftate accidental and avoidable. 

" I cannot forbear to flatter myfelf, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the caufe of general com- 
plaint. What can be expe&ed but difappointment 
and repentance from a choice made in the immatu- 
rity of youth, in the ardour of defire, without judg- 
ment, without forefight, without inquiry after confor- 
mity of opinions, fimilarity of manners, redtitude of 
judgment, or purity of fentiment ? 

<c Such is the common procefs of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
civilities, go home, and dream of one another. 

Haying 
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Having tittle to divert attention, or diverfify thought, 
they find themfelves uneafy when they are apart* 
and therefore conclude that they fhall be happy to- 
gether. They marry, and difcover what nothing 
but voluntary blindnefs before had concealed i they 
wear out life in altercations, and charge nature with 
cruelty. 

* c From thofe early marriages proceeds like wife the 
rivalry of parents and children: the fan is eager to 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to foriake 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two genera- 
tions. The daughter begins to bloom before the mo* 
ther can be content to fade, and neither can forbear 
to wifh for the abfence of the other, 

* c Surely all thefe evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and delay which prudence prefcribes 
to irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleafures life may be well enough fupported 
without the help of a partner. Longer time will in* 
creafe experience, and wider views will allow better op- 
portunities of inquiry and fele&ion: one advantage, at 
leaft, will be certain $ the parents will be vifibly older 
than their children. 

« what reaion cannot called, faid Nekayah, 
and what experiment has not yet taught, can be 
known only from the report of odiers. I have been 
told that late marriages are not eminently happy. 
This is a qucftion too important to be neglefted, 
and 1 have often propofed it to thofe, whofe accu- 
racy of remark, and comprehenfivenefs of know- 
ledge, made their fuffrages wordiy of regard. They 
Jiave generally determined, that it is dangerous for a 
man and woman to fuipend their fate upon each 

other, 
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other, at a time when opinions * are fixed, and habiw 
are eftablifhed; when friendihips have been con-» 
tra&ed on both fides, when life has been planned inta 
method, and the mind has long enjoyed the contem- 
plation of its own profpedfor 

• *• It is fcarcely poflible that two travellings through 
the world under the conduft of chance, Ihould have 
been both dire&ed to the fame path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
cuftom has made pleafing. When the defultoiy 
levity of youth has fettled into regularity, it is foon 
fucceeded by pride afhamed to yield, or obftinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
efteem produces mutual defire to pleafe, time itfelf, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, deter- 
mines likewife the direction of the paffions, and gives 
an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long cuftoms 
are not eafily broken : he that attempts to change the 
courfe of his own life, very often labours in vain; 
and how fhall we do that for others, which we are 
feldom able to do for ourfelves ?" 

" But furely, interpofed the prince, you fuppofe 
the chief motive of choice forgotten or. negle&ed. 
Whenever I fhall feek a wife, it fhall be my firft 
queftion, whether fhe be willing to be led by rea- 
fon }" 

cc Thus it is, faid Nekayah, that philofophers are 
deceived. There are a thoufand familiar difputes 
which reafon never can decide ; queftions that elude 
inveftigation, and make logick ridiculous ; cafes 
where fomething muft be done, and where little 
can be faid. Confider the ftate of mankind, and 
inquire how few can be fuppofed to aft upon any 

occafionsj 
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oocafions, whether fmall or great, with -all the reafons 
of aftion prefent to their minds. Wretched would 
be the pair above all names of wretchednefs, who 
fhould be doomed to adjuft by reafon, every morning; 
all the minute detail of a domeftick day. 
;. " Thofe who marry at an advanced age, will pro r 
bably efcape the encroachments of their children ; but, 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be likely tQ 
leave them, ignorant and helplefs, to a guardian's 
mercy : or, if that fhould not happen, they muft at 
leaft go out of the world before they fee thofe whom 
they love beft either wife or great. 

" From their children, if they have lefs to fea& 
they have lefs alfo to hope, and they lofe, without 
•equivalent, the joys of early love, and the convenience 
of uniting with manners pliant, and minds fuiceptible 
of new impreflions, which might wear away their 
diflimilitudes by long cohabitation, as foft bodies, 
by continual attrition, conform their furfaces to each 
other. 

cc I believe it will be found that thofe who many 
late are beft pleafed with their children, and thofe who 
marry early with their partners." 

" The union of thefe two affeftions, faid Raflelas, 
would produce all that could be wifhed. Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 
time neither too e arly for the father, nor too late fox 
the hufband." 

<c Every hour, anfwered the princefs, confirms my 
prejudice in favour of the pofition fo oftea uttered 
by the mouth of Imlac, c That nature fets her gifts 
*)n the right hand and on the left.' Thofe conditions, 
m vd)kh flatter hope and attract defire, are fo consti- 
tuted, 
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tuted, that, as we approach one, we recede from 
another* There are goods fo oppofed that we cannot 
feize both, but, by too much prudence, may pafi 
between them at too great a diftance to reach either. 
This is often the fate of long confederation ; he does 
nothing who endeavours to do. more than is allowed 
to humanity. Flatter not yourfelf with contrarieties 
of pleafure. Of the bleffings fet before you make 
your choice, and be content* No man can tafte the 
fruits of autumn while he is delighting his fcent 
with the flowers of the fpring : no man can, at the 
fame time, fill his cup from the fource and from the 
mouth of the Nile, 

CHAP. XXIX. 

XML AC ENTERS, AND CHANCES THE CONVERSATION, 

HERE Imlac entered, and interrupted them. 
cc Imlac, faid Raffelas, I have been taking from 
the princefs the difmal hiftory of private life, and am 
almoft difcouraged from further fearch." 

"It fcems to me, faid Imlac, that while you are 
making the choice of life, you negleft to live. You 
wander about a fingle city, which, however large 
and diverfified, can now afford few novelties, and 
forget that you are in a country, famous among the 
earlieft monarchies for the power and wifdom of its 
inhabitants ; a country where the fciences firft dawned 
that illuminate the world, and beyond which the 
arts cannot be traced of civil fociety or domeftick 
life. 

cc The old Egyptians have left behind them mo- 
numents of induftry and power, before which all 
- 3 European 
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European magnificence is confeffed to fade away. The 
ruins of their architecture arc the fchools of modem 
builders, and from the wonders which time has fpared 
we may conjecture, though uncertainly, what k has 
deftroyed." 

" My curiofity, faid Raflclas, does not verf 
ftrongly lead me to furvey piles of ftone, or mounds 
of earth ; my bufinefs is with man. I came hither 
not to meafure fragments of temples, or tract 
choaked aquedu&s, but to look upon the varibus 
jfcenes of the prefent world." 

f< The things that are now before us, laid the 
princefi, require attention, and deferve it. What 
haw I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 
ancient times ? with rimes which never can return, 
and heroes, whofe form of life was different from alt 
that die prefent condition of mankind requires or 
allows?'' 

. u To know any thing, returned the poet^ we 
muft know its effe&s ; to fee men we muft fee their 
works, that we may learn what reafon has di&ated 
or paffion has incited, and find what are the inoft 
powerful motives of action. To judge rightiy of 
the prefent we muft oppofc it to the paft; for aM 
judgment is comparative, and of die future no* 
thing can be known. The truth is, that no mind 
is much employed upon the prefent: recoUc&ion 
and anticipation fill up almoft all our moments. 
Our paffions are joy and grief, love and hatred, hope 
and fear. Of joy and grief the paft is the objefl:, 
and the future of hope and fear ; even love and ha- 
tred rejpedt the paft, for the caufe muft have been 
before the e£Fc£h 

« The 
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u The prefent ftate of things is the confequence of 
the former, and it is natural to inquire what were 
the fources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that 
we fuffer. If we ad only for ourfelves, to negleft 
the ftudy of hiftory is not prudent : if we are in* 
trufted with the care of others, it is not juft. Igno- 
rance, when it is voluntary, is criminal j and he may 
properly be charged with evil who refufed to learn 
how he might prevent it. 

<c There is no part of hiftory fo generally ufeful as 
that which relates the progrefs of the human mind* 
the gradual improvement' of reafon, the fucceflive 
advances of fcience, the viciflitudes of learning and 
ignorance which are the light and darknefs of think- 
ing beings, the extinftion and refufcitarion of arts* 
and the revolutions of the intelleftual world. If 
accounts of battles and invafions are peculiarly the 
bufinefs of princes, the ufeful or elegant arts are 
not to be neglefted ; thofe who have kingdoms to 
govern, have underftandings to cultivate. 

" Example is always more efficacious than precept. 
A foldier is formed in war, and a painter muft copy 
pidtures. In this, contemplative life has the ad- 
vantage : great aftions are feldom feen, but the la- 
bours of art are always at hand for thofe who defire 
to know what art has been able to perform* 

cc When the eye or the imagination is ftruck with 
an uncommon work, the next tranfition of an 
adtive mind is to the means by which it was per- 
formed. Here begins the true ufe of fuch contem* 
plationj we enlarge our comprehenfion by new 
ideas, and perhaps recover fome art loft to man* 
kind, or learn what is lefs perfe&ly known in our 

own 
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ewn Gauntry. . At leaft we compare our own with 
former times, and either rejoice at our improvements, 
or, what is the firft motion towards good, <liicovci; 
our defe&s." 

<c I am willing^ faid the prince, to fee all that can 
deferve my fearch." • " And I, faid the princefs> (hall 
rejoice to learn fomething of .the manners of anti- 
quity." 

The moft pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
nefs, tod one of the moft bulky works of manual in- 
duftry, faid Imlac, are the pyramids ; fabficks railed 
before the time of hiftory, and of which the earlieft 
narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
thefe the greateft is ftill ftanding very litde injured 
by time." 

" Let us vifit them to-morrow, faid Nekayah* I 
have often heard of the Pyramids, and fhall not reft, 
till I have feen them within and without with my 
own eyes," 

CHAP. XXX. 

THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 

THE refolution being thus taken, they fet put 
the next day. They laid tents upon their 
camels, being refolved to ftay among the Pyramids 
till their curiofity was fully fatisfied. They travelled 
gently, turned afide to every thing remarkable, 
flopped from time to time and converfed with the 
inhabitants, and obferved the various appearances of 
towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and cultivated 
nature. 

Vol. III. C c . When 
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When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
aftonifhed at the extent of the bafc, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained to them the principles 
upon which the pyramidal form was chofen for a 
fabrick intended to co-extend its duration with 
that of the world : he fhewed that its gradual di- 
minution gave it fuch (lability, as defeated all the 
common attacks of the elements, and could fcarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes themfelves, the leaft 
refiftiblc of natural violence. A concuffion that Jhould 
fhatter the pyramid would threaten the difiblution of 
the continent. 

They meafured all its dimenfions and pitched 
their tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to 
enter its interior apartments, and having hired the 
common guides climbed up to the firft paflage, when 
the favourite of the princefs, looking into the cavity, 
ftepped back and trembled. " Pekuah, faid the prin- 
cefs, of what art thou afraid ?" cc Of the narrow en- 
trance, anfwered the lady, and of the dreadful gloom. 
I dare not enter a plap e which muft furely be inha- 
bited by unquiet fouls. The original pofleflbrs of 
thefe dreadful vaults will ftart up before us, and per- 
haps fhut us in for ever." She fpoke, and threw her 
arms round the neck of her miftrefs. 

" If all your fear be of apparitions, faid the 
prince, I will promife you fafety : there is no danger 
from the dead ; he that is once buried will be feen no 
more." 

<c That the dead are feen no more, faid Imlac, I 
will not undertake to maintain, againft the con- 
current and unvaried teftimony of all ages, and of 
all nations. There is no people, rude ojr learned, 
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among whom apparitions of the dead are not re- 
lated and believed. This opinion, which perhaps 
prevails as far as human nature is diffufed, could 
become univerfal only by its truth : thofe, that 
never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make cre- 
dible. That it is doubted by fingle cavillers, can 
very litde weaken the general evidence; and fome 
who deny it with their tongues confefs it by their 
fears. 

«* Yet I do not mean to add new terrours to thofe 
.which have already feized upon Pekuah. There can 
be no reafon why fpe&res fhould haunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or why they fhould have 
power or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our 
entrance is no violation of their privileges ; we can 
take nothing from them, how then can we offend 
them ?" 

u My dear Pekuah, faid the princefs, I will always 
go before you, and Imlac fliall follow you. Re- 
member that you are the companion of the princefs 
ofAbiflinia/' 

€€ If the princefs is pleafed that her fervant fhould 
die, returned the lady, let her command fome death 
lefs dreadful than enclofure in this horrid cavern. 
You know I dare not difbbey you : I muft go if you 
command me* but, if I once enter, I never fhall 
come back." 

The princefs faw that her fear was too ftrong 
for expoftulation or reproof, and embracing her, 
told her that fhe fhould ftay in the tent till their 
return. Pekuah was yet not fatisfied, but entreated 
the princefs not to puffue fo dreadful a purpofe as 

C c % that 
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that of entering the receffes of the pyramid. 
<c Though I cannot teach courage, faid Nekayah, 
I muft not learn cowardice ; nor leave at laft undone 
what I came hither only to do." 

CHAP. XXXI. 

THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 

PEKUAH defcended to the tents, and the reft 
entered the pyramid : they palled through the 
galleries, furveyed the vaults of marble, and examined 
die cheft in which the body of the founder is fuppofed 
to have been repofited. They then fat down in one 
of the moft fpacious chambers to reft a while before 
they attempted to return. 

cc We have now, faid Imlac, gratified our minds 
with an exadt view of the greateft work of man-, ex- 
cept the wall of China. 

" Of the wall it is very eafy to aflign the motive. 
It fecured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 
incurfions of Barbarians, whofe unfkilfulnefs in arts 
made it eafier for them to fupply their wants by 
rapine than by induftry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the habitations of peaceful com- 
merce, as vultures defcend upon domeftick fowl. 
Their celerity and fiercenefs made the wall neceffary, 
and their ignorance made it efficacious. 

" But C°r the pyramids no reafon has ever been 
given adequate to the coft and labour of the work. 
The narrownefs of tte r chambers proves that it 
could afford no retreat from enemies, and treafures 
might have been repofited at far lefs expence with 

equal 
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equal fecurity. It (eems to have been erefted only 
in compliance with that hunger of imagination which 
preys inceflantly upon life, and muft be always ap- 
pealed by fome employment. Thofe who have al- 
ready all that they can enjoy, muft enlarge their 
defires. He that has built for ufe, till ufe is fup- 
plied, muft begin to build for vanity, and extend 
his plan to the utmoft power of human performance, 
that; he may not be foon reduced to form another 
wilh. 

- cc I confider this mighty ftrufture as a monument 
of the infufliciency of human enjoyments. A king, 
whofe power is unlimited, and whofe treafures fur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
folaee, by the ere&ion of a pyramid, the fatiety of 
dominion and taftelefsnefs of pleafures, and to amufe 
the tedioufnefs of declining life, by feeing thoufands 
labouring without end, and one ftone, for no pur- 
pofe, laid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, 
not content with a moderate condition, imagineft 
happinefs in royal magnificence, and dreamed that 
command or riches can feed the appetite of novelty 
with perpetual gratifications, furvey the pyramids, 
$nd confefs thy folly !" 

CHAP. XXXII. 

THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED MIS- 
FORTUNE. 

THEY rofe up, and returned through the cavity 
at which they had entered, and the princefs 
prepared for her favourite a long narrative of dark 
-labyrinths, and coftly rooms, and of the different 

C c 3 iflnpreffions 
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imprcffions which the varieties of the way had made 
upon her. But when they came to their train, they 
found every one filent and deje&ed : the men difco- 
yered fhame and fear in their countenances, and the 
women were weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not tiy to conje&ure, 
but immediately inquired. " You had fcarcely en- 
tered into the pyramid, faid one of the attendants, 
when a troop of Arabs rufhed upon us : we were too 
few to refill them, and too flow to efcape. They 
were about to fearch the tents, fet us on our camels, 
and drive us along before them, when the approach 
of fomc Turkilh horfemen put them to flight * but 
they feized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, 
and carried them away : the Turks are now purfuing 
diem by our irrigation, but I fear they will not be 
able to overtake them. . 

The princefs was overpowered with furprife and 
grief. Raffelas, in the firft heat of his refentment, 
ordered his fervants to follow him, and prepared to 
purfue the robbers with his fabre in his hand. " Sir, 
faid Imlac, what can you hope from violence or 
valour ? the Arabs are mounted on horfes trained to 
battle and retreat; we have only beafts of burden* 
By leaving our prefent ftation we may lofe the prin- 
cefs, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a fhort time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The princefs burft 
out into new lamentations, and Raflelas could fcarcely 
forbear to reproach them with cowardice ; but Imlac 
was of opinion, that the efcape of the Arabs was no 
addition to their misfortune, for perhaps they would 
have killed their captives rather than have refigned 
them. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH, 

THERE was nothing to be hoped from longer 
ftay. They returned to Cairo repenting of 
their curiofity, cenfuring the negligence of the go- 
vernment, lamenting their own rafhnefs which had 
negle&ed to procure a guard, imagining many expe- 
dients by which the lofs of Pekuah might have been 
prevented, and rcfolving to do fomething for her re- 
covery, though none could find any thing jSroper to 
be done. 

Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her wo- 
men attempted to comfort her, by telling her that 
all had their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had en- 
joyed much happinefs in the world for a # long time, 
and might reafonably expedt a change of fortune. 
They hoped that fome good would befall her where- 
foever fhe was, and that their miftrefs would find 
another friend who might fupply her place. 

The princefs made them no anfwer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
$heir hearts that the favourite was loft. 

Next day the prince prefented to the Bafla a me- 
morial of the wrong which he hpd fuffered, and a 
petition for redrefs. The Bafla threatened to punifh 
the robbers, but did not atttempt to catch them, nor 
indeed, could any account or defcription be given by 
which he might direft the purfirit. 

It foon appeared that nothing would be done by 
authority. Governors, being accuftomed to hear or 

C c 4 more 
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more crimes than they can punifh, and more wrongs 
than they can redrefe, fet themfelves at eafe by in-* 
difcriminate negligence, and prefendy forget the re- 
queft when they lofe fight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain fome intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exaft knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correfpondence with their 
chiefs, and who readily undertook the recovery of 
Pekuah. Of thefe, fome were furnifhed with money 
for their journey, and came back no more ; fome 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few days 
difcovered to be falfe. But the princefs would not 
fuffer any means, however improbable, to be left 
untried. While fhe was doing fomething ihe kept 
her hope alive. A s onc expedient failed, another 
was fuggeftedj when one meffenger returned un- 
fuccefsfiil, another was difpatched to a different 
quarter. 

Two months had now pafled, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard ; the hopes which they had 
endeavoured to raife in each other grew more lan- 
guid, and the princefs, when fhe faw nothing more 
to be tried, funk down incQnfolable in hopelefs de- 
jedtion. A thoufand times fhe reproached herfelf 
with the eafy compliance by which fhe permitted 
her favourite to flay behind her. <c Had not my 
fondnefs, faid fhe, leffened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrours. She ought 
to have feared me more than lpedtres. A fevere 
look would have overpowered her; a peremptory 
command would have compelled obedience. Why 
did foolifh indulgence prevail upop me ? Why did I 
*K)t fpeak and refufe to hear r" 

" Great 
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cc Great princefs, faid Imlac, do not reproach 
yourfelf for your virtue, or confider that as blame- 
able by which evil has accidentally been caufed. 
Your tendernefs for the timidity of Pekuah was 
generous and kind. When we aft according to out* 
duty, we commit the event to him by whofe laws bur 
aftions are governed, and who will fuffer none to be 
finally punifhed for obedience. When, in pf6fpe& 
of fome good, whether natural or moral, we break 
the rules prcfcribed us, we withdraw from the di- 
reftion of fuperior wifdom, and take all confe- 
quences upon ourfelves. Man cannot fo far know 
the connexion of caufes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we purfue our end by lawful means, we may always 
confble our mifcarriage by the hope of future re- 
compense. When we confiilt only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a nearer • way to good, by over- 
leaping the fettled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by fuccefs, becaufe we 
cannot efcape the confcioufnefs of our fault: but, 
if we mifcarry, the difappointment is irremediably 
embittered. How comfortlefs is the forrow of him . 
whp feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexa- 
tion of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him ? 

cc Confider, princefs, what would have been 
your condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated 
to accompany you, and being compelled to flay 
in the tents, had been carried away; or how would 
you have borne the thought, if you had forced her 
into the pyramid, and Die had died before you in 



agonies of terrour ?" 
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« Had either happened* faid Nekayah, I cduld 
not have endured life till now : I Ihould have been 
tortured to madnels by the remembrance of fuch 
cruelty, or muft have pined away in abhorrence of 
myfelf." 

" This at leaft, faid Imlac, is the prefent reward 
of virtuous conduft, that no unlucky confequence 
can oblige us to repent it." 

CHAP. XXXIV. 

THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF PEKUAH. 

NEK A YAH being thus reconciled to herfelf, 
found that no evil is infupportabie but that 
which is accompanied with confeioufnefs of wrong* 
She was, from that time, delivered from the vbi- 
lence of tempeftuous forrow, and funk into filent 
penfivenefs and gloomy tranquillity. She fat from 
morning to evening recollefting all that had been 
done or faid by her Pekuah, treafured up with 
care every trifle on which Pekuah had fet an ac- 
cidental value, and which might rec&l to mind any 
little incident or carelefs converfation. The fenti- 
ments of her, whom fhe now expe£ted to fee no 
more, were treafured in her memory as rules of life, 
and fhe deliberated to no other end than to con- 
jecture on any occafion what would have been the 
opinion and counfel of Pekuah. 

The women, by whom fhe was attended, knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore lhe 
could not talk to them but with caution and referve. 
She began to remit her curiofity, having no great care 

to 
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to colled notions which (he had no convenience of 
uttering. Rafielas endeavoured firft to comfortj and 
afterwards to divert her ; he hired muficians, to whom 
ihe feemed to liften, but did not hear them, and pro. 
cured matters to inftruft her in various arts, whole 
le&ures, when they vifited her again, were again to be 
repeated. She had loft her tafte of pleafure, and her 
ambition of excellence. And her mind, though forced 
into fhort excurfion^, always recurred to the image of 
her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earneftly enjoined to 
renew his inquiries, and was aiked every night whe- 
ther he had yet heard of Pekuah, till not beityg able 
to return the princefs the anfwer that fhe defined, he 
was lefs and lefs willing to come into her prefence. 
She obferved his backwardnefs, and commanded 
him to attend her. " You are not, faid Ihe, to con- 
found impatience with refentment, or to fuppofe 
that I charge you with negligence, becaufe \ repine 
at your unfuccefsfulnefs. I do not much wonder at 
your abfence * I know that the unhappy are never 
pleafing, and that all naturally avoid the contagion 
of mifery. To hear complaints is wearifome alike 
to the wretched and the happy j for who would cloud, 
by adventitious grief, the fhort gleams of gaiety 
which life allows us ? or who, that is ftruggling 
under his own evils, will add to them the miferies 
of another? 

" The time is at hand, when none fhall be 
difturbed any longer by the fighs of Nekayah : my 
fearch after happinefs is now at an end* I am re- 
vived to retire from the world with all it? flatteries 
and deceits, and will hide myfelf in folitude without 

any 
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any other care than to compofe my thoughts, and re- 
gulate my hours by a conftant fucceflion of innocent 
occupations, till, with a mind purified from all earthly 
defires, I fliall enter into that ftate, to which all are 
haftening, and in which I hope again to enjoy the 
friendfhip of Pekuah." 

" Do iiot entangle your mind, faid Imlac, by irre- 
vocable determinations, nor iricreafe the burthen of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of mifery : the weari- 
nefs of retirement will continue or increafe when tiie 
lofs of Pekuah is forgotten. That you have been de- 
prived of one pleafure, is no very good reafon fqt 
reje&ion of the reft." 

" Since Pekuah was taken from me, faid the prin- 
cefs, I have no pleafure to rejeft or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or truft has little to hope. 
She wants the radical principle of happinels. -We 
may, perhaps, allow that what fatisfaftion this world 
can afford, muft arife from the conjunction of wealth, 
knowledge, and goodnefs : wealth is nothing but as 
it is beftowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is 
communicated : they muft therefore be imparted to 
others, and to whom could I now delight to impart 
them ? Goodnefs affords the only comfort which caA 
be enjoyed without a partner, and goodnefs may be 
pra&ifed in retirement." 

" How far folitude may admit goodnefs, or ad- 
vance it, I fliall not, replied Imlac, difpute at pre* 
fent. Remember the cbnfeflion of the pious hermit. 
You will wifli to return into the world, when the 
image of your companion has left your thoughts." 
" That time, laid Nekayah, will never come. The 
generous franknefs, the modeft obfequioyfnefs, and 

the 
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the faithful fecFecy of-njy dear Pekuah, will always 
be more miffed, as I fhaliiive longer to fee vice and 
foUy.". . ...-■* 

<c The ftate of a mind oppre/Ted with a fudden 
calamity, faid Incite, -is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the 
firft night came upon them, fuppofed that day 
would never return, ;Wh en the clouds of forrow: 
gather over us, we fee nothing beyond them, nor can> 
imagine how they will be difpelled : yet a new day 
fucceeded to the nighjr, ; and forrow is never long 
without a dawn of eafe.. But they who reftrain 
themfelves from receiving comfort, do as the fa- 
vages would have done, had they put out their 
eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our bodies, 
are in continual flux y fomfething is hourly, loft, and 
fomething acquired. '. To.;lofe much, at once is in- 
convenient to either, but while the vital powers re- 
main uninjured,, nature will find the means . of re- 
paration. Diftance has the fame effeft on the mind 
as on the eye, and while we glide along the ftream: 
of time, whatever we leave behind us is always, 
leffenuig, and that which we approach increafing in* 
magnitude. Do not fuffer life to ftagnate.; it wiH 
grow muddy for want of motion: commit yourfelf 
again to the current, of the world; Pekuah will va-; 
nifli by degrees; you will meet in your way fome- 
other favourite, or learn to diffufe yourfelf in general: 
converfation." 

" At leaftj faid the prince, do not defpair before^ 
all remedies have been tried: the enquiry after the 
unfortunate lady is ftill continued, and fhall be car-j 
wed on with yet greater . diligence,: on condition: 

that 
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that you will promife to wait a year for the events 
without any unalterable refolution." 

Nekayah thought this a reafbnable demand, and 
made the promife to her brother, who had been ad- 
vifed by Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pefcuah, but he fup- 
pofed, that if he could fecure the interval of a year, 
the princefi would be then in no danger of a 
dottier. 

CHAP. XXXV. 

PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE PROGRESS OP 
SORROW. ' 

NEKAYAH, feeing that nothing was omitted 
for the recovery of her favourite, and having, 
by her promife, fet her intention of retirement at 
a diftance, began imperceptibly to return to com- 
mon cares and common pleafures. She rejoiced 
without her own confent at the fufpenfion of her 
forrows, and fometimes caught herfelf with indig- 
nation in the aft of turning away her mind from 
the remembrance of her, whom yet fhe refolved never 
to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for 
meditation on the merits and fondnefs of Pekuah, 
and for fome weeks retired conftandy at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes fwollen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees fhe grew lefs 
fcrupulous, and fuffered any important and prefling 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. She 
then yielded to lefs occafions ; fometimes forgot 
what fhe was indeed afraid to remember, and, at 

3 teft* 
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laft, wholly releafed herfclf from the duty of periodi- 
cal affli&ion. 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminifhed 
A thoufand occurrences brought her back to me- 
mory, and a thoufand wants, which nothing but the 
confidence of friendfliip can lupply, made her fre- 
quently regretted. She, therefore, folicitcd Imlac 
never to defift from enquiry, and to leave no art of 
intelligence untried, that, at leaft, (he might have 
the comfort of knowing that fhe did not fuffer by 
negligence or fluggifhnefs. " Yet what, faid (he/ 
is to be expefted from our purfuit of happinefs, when 
we find the ftate of life to be foch, that happinefe it- 
felf is the caufe of mifery ? Why (hould we endea- 
vour to attain that, of which the pofleflion cannot be 
fecured i I (hall henceforward fear to yield my heart 
to excellence, however bright, or to fondnefs, how- 
ever tender, left I (hould lofe again what I have loft 
in Pekuah/' 

CHAP. XXXVI. 

THE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PEKUAH. 

IN (even months, one of the meflengers, who had 
.been fent away upon the day when the promifc 
was drawn from the princefs, returned, after many 
unfiicccfcful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, 
with an account that Pekuah was in the hands of an 
Arab chief, who poffeffed a caftle or fortrefs on the' 
extremity of Egypt. The Arab, whofe revenue* 
was plunder, was willing to reftore her, with her two- 
attendants, for two hundred ounces of gold 

The 
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The price was no fubjeft of debate. The princefi 
was in extafies when fhe heard that her favourite 
was alive, and might fo cheaply be ranfomecL She 
could not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's 
happinefs or her own, but entreated her brother to 
fend back the meffenger with the fum required. 
Imlac being coftfulted, was not very confident of 
the veracity of the relator, and was ftill more doubt- 
ful of the Arab's faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally trufted, detain at once, the money and the 
captives. He thought it dangerous to put them- 
felves in the power of the Arab, by going into his. 
diftrift, and could not expe£t that the Rover would 
fo much expofe himfelf as to come into the lower 
country, where he might be feized by the forces of 
the Bafla. 

It is difficult to negociate where neither will truft. 
But Imlac, after fome deliberation, diredted the mef- 
fenger to propofe that Pekuah fhould be condu&ed 
by ten horfemen to the monaftery of St. Antony, 
which is fituated in the deferts of Upper-Egypt, 
where flie fliould be met by the lame number, and 
her ranfom fhould be paid. 

That no time might be loft, as they expefted 
that the propofal would not be refufed, they imme- 
diately began their journey to the monaftery ; and, 
when they arrived, Imlac went forward with the 
former meffenger to. the Arab's fortrefs. Raffelas 
was delirous to go with them ; but neidier his fifter 
nor Imlac would confent. The Arab, according 
to the cuftom of his nation, obferved the laws of 
holpitality with great exa&nefs to thofe who put 
themfelves into his power, and, in a few days, 

brought 
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hwtlgltf Fekyafc vjth her fluids, by cjafy jouf ryes, fx? 
*h* ffecp appqinftd, wl|pr$ repaying th/e ftjpula#4 

fesr ifimd^j and iwdertoplf fQ*€pn|ivi& thejia l?*e^ 
ttflrilds Cairp bffQi4 *B 4»0gfir of rqbbfry 9f 

The pripc£f$ jujd her Jwrojiptq eipbrceed eac^ 
after with, trWpfti*. tQQ Vjoiept tg kg exp^/T^d, ai$ 
*ea£ out together «q PPV the #afs qf te^r^f /s i# 
ftorct, and$*cteng$ proflfoiQae ef kwidfle& and gpa- 
tkiidc. A%r * fetor hpitf$ j&ey r$twfr?d into the F(?r 
fo5loiy o£ fib e. epnveAt* whore, k th$ FPSfeftpe «f *fcf 
prior sod his brethren* ths prjtnp? r$$t#e4 of B$fev#^ 
the h$ojry of her adyjeafctf ^« . 

CHAf. XStXVlt 

*HB ADVENTURES OF-T*IS LA0V **lttJrA&* 

** A T "What time, aftd in what manner, J yfy 

Jl\ fatwi away* f$£ ?$ki#> Y$of fefvants 

h*sre, &W yqfc« T£? fydde^e^ of the eve#t ifrijffc 

%pac wifh fwprife and I w*s # fifft rather ftupifte^i 

*han ^isatsd with agy paffioi* of fither fe$r or fbj> 

row* . My c^qgugoB w^s i^Rre^f^ ty tfc? (ppd ap^ 

Xuaiult^^ur $ght^ wj$e we weiy fojl^wfd fcy $9 

Twks, w&fc S3 £ Jfiftpod* fop** despaired to .ovjerfakp 

Us, or were afraid flf #ig£ who^ they p^ade # ihe>y 

ofr^oiaritog,. " ' ; 

" When the Arabs faw themfelves out of danger 

they foskprnd ^eir *ourfe, and $$ J Wj& le£ jia- 

xaffed by j?jctf rjiaj vjo^ice, I tegp Jto fe$l rno^e un* 

cafinefs ia r$y mind. J^&er fome tiq^P we popped 
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near a fpring (haded with trees in a pleafant mea- 
dow, where we were fet upon the ground, and oft 
fered fuch refreflimegts as our mailers were partaking. 
I was fuffered to fit with my maids apart from the 
reft, and none attempted to comfort or infult us. 
Here I firft began to feel the full weight of my mi- 
fery. The girls fat weeping in filence, and from 
time to time looked on me» for fuccour. 1 knew not 
to what conditiqn we were doomed* nor could con- 
jecture where would be tnfe place of our captivity, 
or whence to draw any hope of deliverance. I was 
in the hands of robbers and favages, and had no 
realbn to fuppofe that their pity was more than 
their juftice, or that they would forbear the gratifi- 
cation of any ardour of defire, or caprice of cruelty. 
I, however, kifled my maids, and endeavoured to 
pacify them by remarking, that we were yet treated 
with decency, and that, fince we were now carried 
beyond puriuit, there was no danger of violence to 
our lives. 

" When we were to be fet again on horfeback, my 
maids clung round me, and refufed to be parted, but 
I commanded them not to irritate thofe who had us 
in their power. We travelled the remaining part of 
the day through an unfrequented and pathlefs coun- 
try, and came by moon-light to the fide of a hill> 
where the reft , of the troop was ftationed. Their 
tents were pitched, and their fires kindled, and our 
chief was welcomed as a man much beloved by his 
dependants. 

"We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their hufbands in 
the expedition, ^hey fet before us the fupper 

which: 
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whfch they had provided, and I eat it rather to en-* 
*fcoufage my maids, than to Comply with any ap* 
petite of my own. When the meat was taken a way* 
they fpread the carpets for repofe* I was weary, 
and hoped to find in fleep that remiflion of diftrefi 
which nature feldom denies. Ordering myfelf there-* 
fore to be undreft, I obferved that the women looked 
very earneftly upon me, not expefting> I fuppofe, to 
fee me fo fubmiifively attended* When my upper 
veft was taken off, they were apparently ftruck 
with the fplendour of my clothes, and one of them 
timoroufly laid her hand upon the embroidery* She 
then went out, and, in a fhort time, came back with 
another woman, who feemed to be of higher rank, 
and greater authority. She did, at her entrance, 
the ufual aft of reverence, and taking me by the 
hand, placed me in a fmaller tent, fpread with finer 
carpets, where I fpent the night quietly with my 
*naids> 

c< In the morning, as I Was fitting on the grafs, this 
•chief of the troop came towards me. I rofe up to 
receive him, and he bowed with great refpedh. 
* c IUuftrious lady> laid he, my fortune is better 
than I had prefumed to hope ; I am told by my wo* 
men, that I have a princefs in my camp." " Sir, 
anfwered I, your women have deceived themfclve* 
and you; I am not a princefe, but an unhappy 
itrangef who intended foon to have left this country, 
♦in which I am now to be imprifoned for ever*" 
* c Whoever, or whencefoever* you are* returned the 
Arab, your drefs* and that of your fervants, Ihew 
your rank to be high, and your wealth to be great. 
Why fiiould you, who can fo eafily procure your 

D d 2 ranfo&t, 
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ranfom, think yourfelf in danger of perpetual cap* 
tivity ? The purpofe of my incurfions is to irittea# 
my riches, or, more properly, to gather tribute. 
The fons of Ifhmael are the natural and hereditary 
lords of this part of the continent, which is ufurped 
by late invaders, and low-born tyrants, from whom 
we are compelled to take by the fword what is de- 
nied to juftice. The violence of war admits no 
diftinftion; the lance that is lifted at guilt and 
power, will fometimes fail on innocence and gen* 
tlcnefs." 

ct How little, feid I> did I expe& that yefterday k 
ihould have fallen upon me !" 

c< Misfortunes, arafwered the Arab* Ihould always 
be expedted. If the tyt of hoftility could learn 
reverence or pity, excellence like yours had been 
exempt from injury. But the angels of affidioo 
fpread their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wicked, for the mighty and the mean. Do not be 
difconfolate : I am not one of the lawlefs and cruel 
rovers of the defert ; I know the rules of civil life: 
I will fix your ranfom, give a paflport to your 
meffenger, and perform my ftipulation with nice 
pun&uality." 

" You will eafily believe that I was pleafed with 
his courtefy : and finding that his predominant 
paflion was defire of money, I began rtow to think 
my danger kfs, for I knew that no fum would 
be thought too great for the releafe of Pekuah. 
I told him* that lie fhoukl have no reafon to charge 
me with ingratitude, if I was Jfed with kindneifc, 
and that any ranfom which could be expe&ed for 
a maid of common rank, would be paid ; but that 

he 
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ht muft not perfift to rate me as a princefs. He faid^ 
Jie *fculd confider what he Ihould demand, and then 
fouling, bowed *nd retired. 

" Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, artd my 
maids tbemfeives were ferved with reverence. We 
travelled onward by fhort journeys. On the fourth 
day die chief told me, that my ranfcm muft be two 
hundred ounces of^gold ; which I not only promifed 
him, but told him, that I would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourably treated. 

" I never knew the power of gold before. From 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or fhorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I chofe to reft. We 
now had camels aad other conveniences for travel, 
my own women were always at my fide, and I amufed 
myfelf with obferving the manners of the vagrant na- 
tions, and with viewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which thefe deferted countries appear to have 
been, in ibme diftant age, lavilhly embellilhed. 

" The chief of the band was a man far from illi- 
terate : he was able to travel by the ftars or the com- 
pafs, and had marked, in his erratick expeditions, 
fuoh places as are mod worthy the notice of a paf- 
fenger. He ofcferved to me, that buildings are al- 
ways beft preferved in places little frequented, and 
difficult of accefs : for, when once a country declines 
feam its primitive fplendour, the more inhabitants are 
left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls fupply 
ftones more eafriy than quarries, and palaces and 
temples will be demolifhed, to make ftables of gra- 
nate, and cottages of porphyry. 

D d 3 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXXVIII. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 

CC TI7E wandered about in this manner for fbm© 
V V weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for 
my gratification, or as I rather fufpeded, for fomc 
convenience of his own. I endeavoured to appear 
contented where fullennefs and %refentment would 
have been of no ufe, aad that endeavour conduced 
much to the calmnefs of my mind ; but my heart 
was always with Nekayah, and the troubles of the 
jiight much overbalanced die amufements of the 
day. My women, who threw all their cares upon 
their miftrefs, fet their minds at eafe from the time 
when they faw me treated with refpeft, and gave 
themfelves up to the incidental alleviations of our 
fatigue without folicitude or forrow. I was pleafed 
with their pleafure, and animated with their con- 
fidence. My condition had loft much of its ter- 
rour, fince I found that the Arab ranged the coun- 
try merely to get riches. Avarice is an uniform 
and tradable vice: other intelledhial diftempers are 
different in different constitutions of mind; that 
which fooths the pride of one will offend the pride 
of another ; but to the favour of the covetous there 
is a ready way s bring money and nothing is denied. 

<c At laft we came to the dwelling of our chief, a 
ftrong and fpacious houfe built with ftone in an ifland 
of the Nile, v/hich lies, as I was told, under the tro- 
pick. <c Lady, faid the Arab, you fhall reft after 
your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to fonfider yourfelf as fovereign. My occu-. 

patipq 
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pation is war : I have therefore chofen this obfcure 
refidence, frdm which I can iffue unexpe&ed, and to 
which I can retire unpurifued. You may now repofe 
in fecurity : here are few jjeafures, but here is no 
danger." He then led me into the inner apartments, 
and feating me on the richeft (touch, bowed to the 
ground. His women, who considered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity; but being foon in- 
formed that I tvas a. great lady detained only for my 
ranfom, they began to vie wj0i each other in obfequi- 
oufnefs and reverence. 

" Being again comforted with new affurances of 
ipeedy liberty, I was for fome days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked the country to a great diftance, and af- 
forded a view of many windings of the ftream. 
In the day I wandered from one place to another, as 
the courfe of the fun varied the fplendour of the 
profpedt, and faw many things which I had never 
feen before. The crocodiles and river-horfes are 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terrour, though I knew that 
they could not hurt me. For fome time I expefted 
to fee mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac has 
told me, the European travellers have ftationed in 
die Nile, but no fuch beings ever appeared, and 
the Arab, when I enquired after them, laughed at 
my credulity. 

" At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower fet apart for celeftial obfervations, where Jie 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courfes of 
the ftars. I had no great inclination to diis ftudy, 
but an appearance of attention was neceffary to 

P d 4 pleafc 
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pleafe mjr inftrti&or, #hb vatoe4 hiihftlf for his 
flciH; and, in a little tfhije, I foufld l&tte ctttptoy^ 
ment rcquifite td beguife thi tedidufhefs of tiftte, 
Which fras td be puffed Always atiudft the ferftc ob- 
jects. I was weary bf lobking in the taormrig ort 
things from which J had turned aWay Weary ift the 
evening: I therefore w*s at hft willing to tjbfcm 
the ftars rathet than do nothing, but could itot alway* 
compofe my thoughts, And was very often thiftkitlg on 
Nekayah, when others flhagined me contemplating tftd 
Iky. Soon after the Arab went upon artdther expfe- 
dition, and then my only pleafure Was to talk with 
toy maids about the accident by which ifre were car* 
ried away, and the ha^pinefs that we {hould all enjoy 
at the end of our captivity." 

" There were w6men in your Arab's fortrefe, fai4 
the princefs, why did you not make them your com- 
panions, enjoy theft ataverfation, and partake theft 
diveriions ? In a place where they found bufinefs or 
amufement, why ihould you alone fit corroded with 
idle melancholy ? or why could not you bear, for a 
few months, that condition to which they were con- 
demned for life ?" 

" The diverfions of the women, anfwered Pe- 
kuah, were only childifh play, by which the mind, 
accuftomed to ftrOnger operations, could not be 
kept bufy. I could do all which they delighted 
in doing by powers merely fenfuive, while my 
intelle&ual faculties were flown to Cairo. They 
ran from room to room as a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the fake of mo- 
tion, as lambs frifk in a meadow. One fometimes 
pretended to be hurt, that the reft might be alarm- 
ed; 
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ei ; or hid hcrfelf, that ailother might feek her. Part 
Of their time paffed in watching the progrefs oflight 
bodies that floated on die river, and part in marking 
the various forms into which clouds broke in the 
iky. 

" Their bufinefs wks only ncedle-woflb, in which 
I and my maids fometimes helped them; but you 
know that the mind will eafily ftraggle from the 
fingers, nor will you fofyeft that captivity and ab- 
sence from Nekayah could re#ive folace from filken 
flowers. 

" Nor was much fatisfe&ion to be hoped from 
their converfation : for of what could they be ex- 
pe&ed to talk ? They had feen^nothing j for they 
had iived from early youth in that narrow ipot : of 
what they had not feen they could hive no know- 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no ideas 
but of the few things that were within their view, 
and had hardly names for any thing but their 
dothes and their ftkd. As* bore a fuperiour cha- 
rafter, I was often called to terminate their quarrels, 
which I decided as equitably as 1 could. If it could 
have amufed me to hear the complaints of each 
againft the reft, I might have been often detained by 
long ftories ; but the motives of their animofity were 
fo ftnall that I could not liften without intercepting 
the tale." * 

" How, faid Raffelas, can die Arab, whom you 
reprefented as a man of more than common accom*- 
plifliments, take any pleafdre in his feraglio when it is 
filled only with women like thefe ? Are they exqui- 
fitely beautiful ?" 

" They 
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u They do not* faid^Pekuah, want that unaffe£U 
ing and ignoble beauty which may fubfift without 
ipritelinefs or fublimity, without energy of thought 
or dignity of virtue. But to a man like the Arab 
fiich beauty was only a flower cafually plucked and 
carekfsly thrown away. Whatever pleafores he 
might find among them, they were not thofe of 
friendlhip or fociety. When they were playing 
about him he looked on them with inattentive fu- 
periority : when they vied for his regard, he fome- 
times turned away difgufted. As they had no 
knowledge, their talk could take nothing from the 
tedioufnefs of life: as they had no choice, their 
*fondnefs, or appearance of fondnefs, excited, in hkn 
neither pride nor gratitude ; he was not exalted in his 
own efteem by the fmiles of a woman who faw no 
other man, nor was much obliged by that regard, 
of which he could never know the fincerity, and 
which he might often perceive to be exerted, not fo 
much to delight him as to prfin a rival. That 
which he gave, and they received, as love, was 
only a carelefs diftribution of fuperfluous time, fuch 
love as man can beftow upon that which he defpifes, 
fuch as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy no? 
for row/* 

" You have reafon, lady, to think yotirfelf happy, 
faid Imlac, that you have been thus eafily difmifled. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be will- 
ing, in an intelledtual famine, to lofe fuch a banquet 
as Pekuah's converfation r" 

<c I am inclined to believe, anfwered Pekuah, that 
he was for fome time in fufpenfe* for, notwith- 

ftanding 
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Handing his promife, whenever I propofed to dif- 
patch a meifenger to Cairo, he found fome excule 
for delay. While I was detained in his houle he 
made many incurfions into the neighbouring coun- 
tries, andj perhaps, he would have refufed to dis- 
charge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wifties. He returned always courteous, related his 
adventures, delighted to hear my obfervations, and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the 
ftars. When I importuned him to fend away my 
letters, he foothed me with profefiions of hunour 
and fmcerity ; and, when I could be no longer de- 
cendy denied, put his troop again in motion, and 
left me to govern in his ablenee- I was much af- 
flifted by this ftudied procrastination, and was fome- 
times afraid that I fhould be forgotten j that you 
would leave Cairo, and I muft end my days in an 
ifland of the Nile, 

cf I grew at laft hopelefs and dejefted, and cared 
fo little to entertain him, that he for a while more 
frequently talked with my maids. That he fhould 
fall in love with them, or with me, might have 
been equally fatal, and I was not much pleafed 
with the growing friendfhip. My anxiety was not 
long j for, as I recovered fome degree of cheerful- 
nefs, he returned to me, and I could not forbear to 
defpife my former uneafinefs. 

" He ftill delayed to fend for my ranfrm, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold, which 
he would not fetch, he could not rejeft when it 
was offered. He haftened to prepare for our jour- 
ney hither, like a man delivered from the pain of 

an 
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an intefline conflidh I took leave of tny c;om-i 
panions in the houfe, who difmifled me with cold, 
indifference/* 

Nekayah having heard her. favourite's relation* rofe 
and embraced her, and Rafleks gpve her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which fhe prefented to the Arab for 
the fifty that were promifed. 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

THE 1HISTORY OF A MAtf OF iAA-MTING. 

THEY returned to Cairo, and were fo well 
pleafed at finding themfelves together, that none 
*of them went much abroad. T.lje prince began to 
love learning, and one day declared to Imlac, that he 
intended to devote himfelf to fcience, and pafe the 
reft of his day* in literary folitude. 

" Before you make your final choice, anfwered 
Imlac, you ought to examine its hazards, and con- 
verfe with fome of thofe who are grown old in the 
company of themfelves. I have juft left the ob- 
fcrvatory of one of the moft learned aftronomers 
in the world, who has fpent forty years in unwearied 
attention to the motions and appearances of the 
celeftial bodies, and has drawn out his foul in end- 
lefs calculations. He admits a few friends once a 
month to hear his dedu&ions and £njoy his difco- 
veries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge 
worthy of his notice. Men of various ideas, and 
fluent converfation, are commonly welcome to thofe 
whofe thoughts have been long fixed upon a fingle 
point, and who find the images of other things fteal- 
ing away. I delighted him with my remarks; he 

fmiled 
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fouled at the narrative of my travels, ^nd was glad 
to forget the conftelJations, and defcend for a mo* 
ment into the lower world, 

« On ther riext day .of vacation I renewed my 
vifit, and was fc fortunate as to pkafe, him again, 
He relaxed from that time the feverity of his' mfa% 
and permitted nte to enter at my own choice. •' I 
found him always bufy, and always glad to be 
relieved. As each knew much which the other w*t 
ckfirou* of learning, we exchanged our notions 
with great delight. I perceived that I had cvfery 
day moi^e of 4 tus confidence* and always found new 
caufe of adkniraiion in the profundity of his mind. 
His e«np*eJienfiof-is yaft, his memory cap^cious^ 
and retentive, his difepur6 is methodical, aod iris 
expreflioa ekar* 

u His integrity and benevolence arc equal to his 
learning. His deepeft refearches and moft favourite 
ftudies are willingly interrupted for any opportu- 
nity of doing good by his counfel or his riches. To 
his clofeft retreat, at his moft bufy moments, all 
are admitted that want his afliftance : cc For though , 
I exclude idlenefs and pleafure, I will never, fays 
he, bar my doors againft charity. To man is per- 
mitted the contenpplapon of rhe fcies, but the prac- 
tice -of virtue is commanded." . 

" Surely, faid the princejs, this man is Jwppy." 

« I vi&ed him, faid In&jac, with more aid *sp#: 
frequency, and was every time more en?mpyre4 ftf 
his converfation : he was fublime without hmgfar 
tinefs* courteous without formality, and wt^\mr 
cative without oftentation. I was at ftrft, gre^t 
princefs, of your opinion, thought him (he bappi^fl: 

Sj of 
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of mankind, and often congratulated him on th£ 
blefiing that he enjoyed. He feemed to hear no- 
thing with indifference but the praifes of his con- 
dition, to which he always, returned a general an- 
fwer, and diverted the converfation to fome othef 
topick. 

€c Amidft this willingnels to be pleated, and labour 
to pleafei I had quickly reafon to imagine that fome 
painful fentiment prefTed upon his mind. He often 
looked up earneftly towards the fun, and let his voice 
fall in the midft of his difcourfe. He would fome- 
times when we were alone, gaze upon^me in filence 
with the air of a man who longed to {peak what he 
was yet refolved to fupprefs. He would often fend 
for me with vehement injunftions of hafte, though, 
when I came to him, he had nothing extraordinary to 
fay. And fometimes, when I was leaving him, would 
call me back, paufe a few moments, and then*di£ 
mifs me. 

C H A P. XL. 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HIS 
UNEASINESS. 

AT laft the time came when the fecret burft his 
referve. We were fitting together laft night 
in the turret of his houfe, watching the emerfion of 
a fatellite of Jupiter. Ajfndden tempeft clouded the 
fky, and difappointed our obfervation. We fat a 
while filent in the dark, and then he addrefled him- 
felf to me in thefe words : cc Imlac, I have long 
confidered thy friendfliip as the greateft blefling of 
my life. Integrity without knowledge is weak and 

ufelefs, 
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ufelefs, and knowledge without integrity is dangerous 
and dreadful. I have found in thee all the qualities 
requifite for truft, benevolence, experience, and forti- 
tude. I have long difcharged an office which I muft 
loon quit at the call of nature, and fhall rejoice in the 
hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it upon thee."' 

u I thought my felf honoured by this teftimony, and 
protefted, that whatever could conduce to his happir 
nefs would add likewife to mine." ' ' 

" Hear Imlac, what thou wilt not without diffi- 
culty credit. I have poffeffed for five years the regu- 
lation of weather, and the diftribution of the feafons ; 
the fun has liftened to my di&ates, and pafled from 
tropick to tropick bjr* my direction ; the clouds, at my 
Call, have poured their waters, and the Nile has 
overflowed at my command; I have reftrained the 
Tage of the dog-ftar, and mitigated the fervours of 
the ttab. The winds alone, of all the elemental powers, 
have hitherto refufed.my authority, and multitudes 
have periftied by equinoctial tempefts, which I found 
myfelf unable to prohibit or reftrain. I have admx- 
niftered this great office with exaft juftice, and made to 
the different nations of the earth an impartial dividend 
of rairi and funfhine. What muft have been the mi- 
fery of half the globe, if I had limited the clouds to 
particular regions, or confined the fun to either fide of 
the equator !" 



chaf. 
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CHAP. XU. 

THE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOMER IS EXPLAINED 
AND JUSTIFIED. 

" T SUPPOSE he difoovcred in me, through tfa* 
X obfcurity of the room, fome tokens of amaze- 
ment and doubt, for, after a Aort paufe* he pro* 

ceeded thus :" 

« Not to be eafily credited wiji neither ftrprife 
nor offend me j for I am, probabiy, the firft ef hu* 
man beings to whom this truft ha* been imported 
Nor do I know whether to deem this distinction * 
reward or puniihment; fince I hare poflfeffed it I 
have been far lefs happy than before, and nothing but 
the confeiodhefs of good intention Qo\)}d have ena«i 
abled me to fupport the wearing of wnr$roit#cl vi- 
gilance." ^ 

c < How long, Sir, faid I, has this great office been 
in your hands ?" 

<c About ten years ago, faid he, my daily ob T 
fervations of the changes of the iky led me tp col- 
lider, whedier, if I had the power of the feafonfo 
I could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. This contemplation feilened on my mwJ, 
and 1 fat days and nights in imaginary domiwon, 
pouring upon this country and that the fhpwere of 
fertility, and feconding every fall of rain with a due 
proportion of funfhine. I had yet only the will to 
do good, and did not imagine that I ihould ever have 
the power. 

" One day, as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a fudden wifh that 

I could 
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I could fend rain on the fouthern mountains, and 
raife the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my 
imagination I comrtiartded rain to fall, and by conri^ 
paring the time of my dorhrtland with that of the 
inundation, I found that the clouds had liftened to 
my lips." 

" Might not fbme other caufe, faid I, produce this 
concurrence? the Nile does not always rife on the 
fame day/* 

" Do not believe, faid he, With impatience, that 
fuch objections could efcape me: I reafoned long 
againft my own conviction, and laboured againft truth 
with the utmoft obftinacy. I fometimes fufpeCted 
myfelf of madnefs, and Ihould not have dared to im- 
part this fecret but to a man like you, capable of 
diftinguifhing the wonderful from the impQffible, and 
the incredible from the falfe." 

" Why, Sir, faid I, do you Call that incredible, 
which you know, or think you know, to be true ?" 

" Becaufe, faid he, I cannot prove it by any exter- 
nal evidence ; and I know too well the laws of demori- 
ftration to think that my conviction ought to influence 
another, who cannot, like me, be confcious of its 
force. I, therefore, fhall not attempt to gain credit 
by dilputation. It is fufficient that I feel this power, 
that I have long pofTefTed, and every day exerted it* 
But the life of man is fhort, the infirmities of age in- 
creafe upon me, and the time will foon come, when 
the regulator of the year muft mingle with the duft. 
The care of appointing a fucccflbr has long difturbed 
me ; the night and the day have been fpent in com- 
parifons of all the characters which have come to my 
knowledge, and I have yet found none lb worthy ^s 
thyfelf." 

Vol. III. E e chap. 
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CHAP. XLII. 

THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 

" T TEAR, therefore, what I fhall inlpat Vith at- 
X JL tention, fuch as the welfare of a worfd re- 
quires. If the tafk of a king be cohfidered as diffi- 
cult, who has the care only of afew millions, to whom 
he cannot do much good or harm, what mliflrbethe 
anxiety of him, on whom depends the adtioii x>f the 
elements, and the great gifts of light and - heat !— 
Hear me therefore with attention. 

" I have diligently confidered the pofition of 
the earth and fun, and formed innumerable fchemes 
in which I changed their fituation. I have fome- 

" times turned afide the axis of the earth, and fome- 
times varied the ecliptick of the fun: but I have 

' found it impoffible to make a difpofition by which 
the world may be advantaged; what one region 
gains, another lofes by an imaginable alteration, 
even without confidering the diftant parts of the 
folar fyftem with which we are unacquainted. Do 
not therefore, in thy adminiflration of the year, in- 
dulge thy pride by innovation; do not pleafe thy- 
felf with thinking that thou canft make thyfelf re- 
nowned to all future ages, by difordering the fea- 
fons. The memory of mifchief is no defirable fame. 
Much lefs will it become thee to let kindnefs or in- 
tereft prevail. Never rob other countries of rain 
to pour it on thine own. For us the Nile is fuffi- 
cient." 

cc I promifed, that when I poffefled the power, I 

would ufe it with inflexible integrity i and he dif- 

3 miffed 
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miffed me, preffing my hand.' 1 u My heart, faid he, 
will be now at reft, and my benevolence will no more 
deftroy my quiet ; I have found a man of wifdom 
and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully bequeath the 
inheritance of the fun/* 

The prince heard this narration with* very ferious 
regard j but the princefs fmiled, and Pekuah con- 
vulfed herfelf with laughter. C€ Ladies, faid Imlac, 
to mock the heavieft of human affii&ions is neither 
charitable nor wile. Few can attain this man's know- 
ledge, and few pra&ife his virtues \ but all may fuffer 
his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our prefent 
ftate, the molt dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reafon." 

The princefs was recollected, and the favourite was 
abafhed. Raffelas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought fuch maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contrafted ? 



■ 



C H A P. XLIIL 

THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATION* 



« Y\ ISORDERS of intellect, anfwered Imlac, 

M^J happen much more often than fuperficial ob- 
fervers wUi cafily believe. Perhaps, if we fpcak 
with rigorous exa&nefs, no human mind is in its 
right ftate. There is no man whofe imagination 
does not fometimes predominate over his reafon, 
who can regulate his attention wholly by his will, 
and whofe ideas will come and go at his command, 
No man will be found in whofe mind airy notions do 
not fometimes tyrannize, and force him to hope or 

E e 2 fear 
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fear beyond the limits of fobcr probability. All 
power of fancy over reafon is a. degree ofinfanity; 
but while this power is fuch as we can control' 
and reprefs, it is not vifible to others, nor confi- 
. dered as any depravation of the mental faculties: 
it is not pronounced madnefi but when it becomes 
ungovernable, and apparendy influences fpeech or 
adlion. 

" To indulge the power of fi&ion, and fend ima- 
gination out upon the wing, is often the (port of 
thofe who delight too much in filent (peculation. 
When we are alone we are not always bufyj the 
labour of excogitation is too violent to laft long; 
the ardour of inquiry will fometimes give way to 
idlenefs or fatiety* He who has nothing external 
that can divert him, muft find pleafure in his own 
thoughts, and muft conceive himfelf what he is not; 
for who is pleafed with what he is ? He then expa- 
tiates in boundlefs futurity, and culls from all imagina- 
ble conditions that which for the prefent moment he 
fhould mod defire, amufes his defircs with impoflible 
enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattainable 
dominion. The mind dances from fcene to fcene, 
unites all pleaiures in all combinations, and riots in 
delights, which nature and fortune, with all their 
bounty, cannot beftow. 

" In time, fome particular train of ideas fixes 
the attention, all other intellectual gratifications are 
reje&ed, the mind, in wearinefs or leifure, recurs 
conftantly to the favourite conception, and feafts 
on the lufcious falfehood, whenever fhe is offended 
with the bitternefs of truth. By degrees the reign 
of fancy is confirmed i (he grows firft imperious, 

and 
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and in time defpotick. Then fi&iqns begin to 
operate as realities, falfe opinions faften upon the 
mind, and life pafles in dreams of rapture gr of 
anguifh. 

" This, Sir, is one of the dangers of folitude, 
which the hermit has. confefied not always to promote 
goodnefs, and the aftronomer's mifery has proved to 
be not always -propitious to wifdom." 

" I will no more, faid the favourite, imagine my- 
felf the queen of Abiflinia. I have often fpent the 
hours, which the princefs gave to my own difpofal, 
in adjufting ceremonies and regulating the court; 
I have reprefled the pride of the powerful, and 
granted the petitions of the poor j I have built new 
palaces in more happy fituations, planted groves 
upon the tops of mountains, and have exulted in the 
beneficence of royalty, till, when the princefs en- 
tered, I had almoft: forgotten to bow down before 
her." 

" And I, laid the princefs, will not allow : myfelf 
any more to play the fhepherdefs in my waking 
dreams. I have often foothed my thoughts with 
the quiet and innocence of paftoral employments, 
till I have in my chamber heard the winds whittle, 
and the fheep bleat : fometimes , freed the lamb 
entangled in the thicket, and fometimes with my 
crook encountered the wolC I have a drefs like 
that of the village maids, which I put on to, help 
my imagination, and a pipe on which I play fpfcly, 
and fuppofe myfelf followed by my. flocks." . 

" I will confefs y faid the prince, an indulgence 
of fantaftick delight more dangerous than yours: 
I have frequently endeavoyred to image the pof- 

E e 3 Ability 
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fibility of a perfcft government, by which all wrong: 
fliould be reftrained, all vice reformed, and all the 
fubjefts preferved in tranquillity and innocence. This 
thought produced innumerable fchemes of reformation, 
and diftated many ufeful regulations and fahitary 
edifts. This has been the fport, and fometimes the 
labour, of my folitude j and I ftart, when I think 
with how little anguifh I once fuppofcd the death of 
my father and my brothers." 

c< Such, fays lmlac, are the efie&s of vifionary 
fchemes : when we firft form them we know them to 
be abfiird, but familiarize them by degrees, and in 
time lofe, fight of their folly." 

CHAP. XLIV. 

THEY DISCOURSE WITH AN OLD MAN* 

THE evening was now far paft, and they rofe to 
return home. As they walked along the bank 
of the Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon 
quivering on the water, they faw at a fmall diftance 
an old man, whom the prince had often heard in the 
affembly of the fages. " Yonder, faid he, is one 
whofe years have calmed his paflions, but not clouded 
his reafon : let us clofe the dlfquifitions of the night, 
by inquiring what are his fentiments of his own ftate, 
that we may know whether youth alone is to ftrug- 
gle with vexation, and whether any better hope re- 
mains for the latter part of life." 

Here the fage approached and faluted them. 
They invited him to join their walk, and prattled a 
while, as acquaintance that had unexpedtedly met 

one 
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ope another. The old man was cheerful and talk- 
ative, ajid the way feemed fhort in. his company, 
IJIe was pleafed to find himfelf not difregarded, ac- 
companied them to their houfe, an& at the prince's t 
requeft, entered with them. They placed him in 
die feat of honour, and fet wine and conferves be- " 
fore him. 

"Sir, laid the princefs, an evening walk muft- 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleafures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You know 
the qualities and the caufes of all that you behold^ 
the laws by which the river flows, the periods in 
Mjhich the planets perform their revolutions! Every 
thing muft fupply you with contemplation, and renew" 
the confcioufnefs of your own dignity." 

" Lady, anfwered he, let the gay and the vigorous 
e;xpe6l pleafure in their excurfions ; it is enough that* 
age can obtain eafe. To me the world has loft its 
novelty: I look, round, and fee what I remember 
to have ; feen in happier days. I reft againft a tree, 
and confider, that. in the fame fhade 1 once difputed 
upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend 
who : is now filent in the grave. I caft my eyes 
upwards, fix. them on the changing moon, and think 
with pain on the viciflitudes of life. I have ceafed 
to take much delight in phyfical truth; for what 
have I to do with thofe things which I am foon to 
leave?" • 

" You may at leaft recreate younelf, faid Imlac, 
with the recolledtion of an honourable and ufeful 
life, and enjoy the praife which all agree to give 
you/' 

E e 4 " Praife, 
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cc Praife, faid the fage, with a flgh, k to an old 
man an empty found. I have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of her fon, nor wife to 
partake the honours of her hufband, I have out- 
lived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance ; for I cannot extend my intereft 
beyond myfelf. Youth is delighted with applaufe, 
becaufe it is qonfidered as the earned of fome fu- 
ture good/ and becaufe the profpeft of life is far 
extended : but tp me, who am now declining to de* 
crepitnde, there is little to be feared from the male- 
volence of men, and yet lefs ro be hoped from their 
affe&ibn or efteem. Something they may yet take 
away, but they can give me nothing. Riches would 
now be ufelefs, and high employment would be pain. 
My retrofped of life recalls to my view many oppor- 
tunities of good negle&ed, much time fquandered 
upon trifles, and more loft in idlenefs and % vacancy. 
I leave m^ny great defigns unattempted, and many 
<*reat attempts unfinifhed. My mind is burdened 
* k h no heavy crime, and therefore I compofe my- 
wti,. tranquillity ; endeavour to abftract my thoughts 

felf U* r >es and cares, which, though reafon knows 

from ho # - vain, ftill try to keep their old polTei- 
them to b^. <x r t ; expert, with ferene humility, that 
fion of the he.. . e canno t long delay ; and hope to 
hour which natv ^ ate ^ t j iat }^ppj ne f s w hich here I 
poflcfs, in a bettqf . at v i rtue w ty p h j iere j h ave not 
could not find, and tu 

attained." leaving his audience not 

He rofe and went away, long ^ The ^ 

,nuch elated with the hope cf . • 
polled himfelf with remarking 
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reafonable to be difappointed by this account ; for age 
had never been confidered as the feafon of felicity, 
and if it was poffible to be eafy in decline and weak* 
nefs, it was likely that the days of vigour and ala-* 
crity might be happy : that the noon of life might be 
bright, if the evening could be calm. 

The princefs fufpedted that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to reprefs the expectations of 
thofe who had newly entered the wortd. She had 
fcen the poffeflbrs of eftates look with envy on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleafure no 
longer than they can confine it to tjhemfelves. 

Pekuah conje&ured, that the man was older than he 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints 
to delirious dejedtion : or elfe iuppofed that he had 
been unfortunate, and was therefore diicontented: 
u For nothing, faid fhe, is more common, than to 
call our own condition the condition of life." 

Imlac, who had no defire to fee them deprefled, 
fmiled at the comforts which they could fo readily 
procure to themfelves, and remembered, that at the 
fame age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
profperity, and equally fertile of conlblatory expe- 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itfelf would too foon im- 
prefs. The princefs and her lady retired ; the mad- 
nefs of the aftronomer hung upon their minds, and 
they defired Imlac to enter upon his ofice, and delay 
next morning the rifing of the fun. 



CHAP. 
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G H A P. XLV. 

THE FRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRONOMER* 

TH E princefi and Pekuah having talked in pri- 
vate of Imlac's aftronomer, thought his cha- 
racter at once fo amiable and fo ftrange, that they, 
could not be fatisfied without a nearer knowledge > 
and Imlac was requefted to find the means of bring- 
ing them together. 

This was fomewhat difficult; the philofopher had 
never received any vifits from women, though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans who 
followed the manners of their own countries, and 
many from other parts of the world, that lived there 
with European liberty, The ladies would not be 
refufed, and feveral fchemes were propofed for the 
accomplifhment of their defigru It was propofed to 
introduce them as ftrangers in diftrefs, to whom 
the fage was always acceflible j but, after fome de- 
liberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no ac- 
quaintance could be formed, for their converfation 
would be fhort, and they could not decently impor- 
tune him often. " This, faid Raflelas, is true ; but 
I have yet a ftronger objeftion againft the mifrepre- 
fentation of your ftate. I have always confidered it 
as treafon againft the great republick of human na- 
ture, to make any man's virtues the means of de- 
ceiving him whether on great or little occafions. 
All impofture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
volence. When the fage finds that you are not 
what you feemed, he will feel the refentment natural 

to 
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to a man who, confcious of great abilities, difeovers 
that he has been tricked by underftandings meaner 
than his own, and, perhaps, the dtftruft, which he 
can never afterwards wholly lay afide, may flop the 
voice of counfel, and clofe the hand of charity ; and 
where will you find the power of reftoring his bene- 
factions to mankind, or his peace to hirnfelf ?" 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imiac began 
to hope that their curiofity would fubfide ; but, next 
day, Pekuah told him, (he had now found an honeft 
pretence for a vifit to the aftronomcr, for fhe would 
folick permiffion to continue under him the ftudies 
in which fhe had been initiated by the Arab, and 
the princefs might go with her either as a fellow* 
ftudent, or becaufe a woman could not decently- 
come alone. " I am afraid, faid lmlac, that he 
will be foon weary of your company : men advanced 
far in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements 
of their art, and 1 am not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connected with 
inferences, and mingled" with reflections, you are a 
very capable auditrefs.'* " That, laid Pekuah, mult 
be my care : I afk of you only to take me thither. 
My knowledge is, perhaps, more than you imagine 
it, and, by concurring always with his opinions, I 
ftiall make him think it greater that it is/ 1 

The aftronomer, in purfuance of this rcfolution, 
was told, that a foreign kdy, travelling in fearch of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was 
defirous to become his feholar. The uncommonnefs 
of the propofal raifed at once his furprife and cu- 
riofity, and when, after a fhort deliberation, he con- 

fented 
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fcntcd 130 admit her ; he could not ftay without impa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies drefled themfelves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the aftronomer, who was 
plcafed to fee himfelf approached withrefpedt by per- 
fons of fo fplendid an appearance. In the exchange 
of the firft civilities he was timorous and baihful; but 
when the talk became regular, he recolle&ed his 
powers, and juftified the charafter which Imlac had 
given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what could have turned 
her inclination towards aftronomy ? he received from 
her a hiftory of her adventure at the pyramid* and of 
the time paffed in the Arab's ifland. She told her 
tale with eafe and elegance, and her converfation took 
pofTeflion of his heart. The difcourfe was then turned 
to aftronomy : Pekuah difplayed what flie knew : he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to defift from a ftudy which flie had fo hap- 
pily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The fage endeavoured 
to amufe them, that they might prolong their vifits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany ; the clouds of foligitude vanifhed by degrees, 
as he forced himfelf to entertain them* and he grieved 
when he was left at their departure to his old em- 
ployment of regulating the feafons. 

The prlncefs and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for feveral months, and could not catch a 
fingle word from which they could judge whether he 
continued, or not, in the opinion of his preter- 
natural cjmmiflion. They often contrived to bring 

him 
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him to an open declaration ; but he eafily eluded ail 
their attacks, and on which fide foever they prefled 
him, efcaped from them to fome other topick. 

As their familiarity increafed, they invited him 
often to the houfe of Imlac, where they diftinguifhed 
him by extraordinary refpe£t. He began gradually 
to delight in fublunary pleafures. He came early, 
and departed late ; laboured to recommend himfelf 
by afliduity and compliance ; excited their curiofity 
after new arts, that they might ftill want his afiift- 
ance \ and when they made any excurfion of pleafure 
or inquiry, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wifdom, 
the prince and his fifter were convinced that he might 
be trufted without danger ; and left he fhould draw 
any falfe hopes from the civilities which he received, 
difcovered to him their condition, with the motives 
of their journey ; and required his opinion on the 
choice of life. 

" Of the various conditions which the world 
ipreads before you, which you (hall prefer, faid 
the fage, I am not able to inftrud you. I can only 
tell that I have chofen wrong. I have palled my 
time in ftudy without experience ; in the attainment 
of fciences which can, for the moft part, be but re- 
motely ufefiil to mankind. I have purchafed know- 
ledge at the expence of aU the common comforts of 
life :. I have miffed the endearing elegance of female 
friendlhip, and the happy commerce . of domeftick 
tendernels. If I have obtained any prerogatives 
above other ftudents, they have been accompanied 
with fear f difquiet, and /crupulofity ; .but even of 

thefe 
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thefe prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, fince 
my thoughts have been diverfified by more inter- 
courfe with the world, begun to queftion the reality. 
When I have been for a few 'days loft in pleifing 
diffipation, I am always tempted to think that my 
inquiries have fcnded in errour, and that I have faf- 
(bred much, and fuffered it in vain." 

Imlac was delighted to find that the fage's under- 
(landing was breaking through its mifts, and refolved 
to detain him from the planets till be fhould forget 
his tafk of ruling them, and reafon fhould recover its 
original influence. 

From this time the aftronomer was received into 
familiar friendfhip, and partook of all their projects 
and pleafures: his refpeft kept him attentive, and 
the a&ivity of Rafielas did not leave much time un- 
engaged. Something was always to be done; the 
day was fpent in making obfervations which fur- 
nifhed talk for the evening, and the evening was 
clofed with a fcheme for the morrow. 

The fage confefied to Imlac, that fince he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by a fucceflion of amufements, he found the 
conviftion of his authority over the Ikies fade gra- 
dually from his mind, and began to truft lefs to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he now found fubjeft to variation, from 
caufes in which reafon had no part. cc If I am 
accidentally left alone for a few hours, faid he, my 
inveterate perfuafion ruflies upon my foul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by fome irrefiftible vio- 
lence i but they are foon difentangled by the prince's 

converfation; 
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tronverfation, and inftaritaneaiifly releafed at the en- 
trance of Pekuah, I am like a man habitually afraid 
of fpeftres, who is fet at eafe by a lamp, and wonders 
at the dread which harafied him in the dark 1 yet, 
if his lamp be extinguifhed, feels again the terrours 
^which he knows that when it is light he fhall feel 
no more. But I am fame times afraid left I indulge 
my quiet by criminal negligence, and voluntarily 
forget the great charge with which I am intruded. 
If I favour myfelf in a known crrour, or am de~ 
termined by my own eafe in a doubtful queftion of 
this importance, how dreadful is my crime P* 

" No difeafe of the imagination* anfwered Imlac, 
is fc difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt : fancy and confeience then 
aft interchangeably upon us, and fo often ftiift their 
places, that the illufions of one are not diftin- 
guifhed from the dictates of the other. If fancy 
prefents images not moral or religious, the mind 
drives tbem away when they give it pain, bur 
when melancholick notions take die form of duty, 
they lay hold on the faculties without oppofition, 
becaufe we are afraid to exclude or baniih them* 
For this reafon the fuperftirions are often melan- 
choly, and the melancholy almoft always fuper- 
ftitious* 

m But do not let the fuggeftions of timidity 
overpower your better reafon : the danger of negleft 
can be but as the probability of the obligation, 
itfhich when you confider it with freedom, you 
find very little, and that little growing every day 
let. Open your heart to the influence of the 

light, 
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light, which, from time to time, breaks in upon yotiJ 
when fcruples importune you, which you in your 
lucid moments know to be vain, do not ftand to par- 
ley, but fly to bufinefs or to Pekuah, and keep this 
thought always prevalent, that you are only one atom 
of the mafs of humanity, and have neither fuch vir- 
tue nor vice, as that you fhould be fingled out for 
fupernatural favours or affli&ions." 

CHAP. XLVI. 

THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRING? A NEW TOPICK. 

<c A LL this, faid the aftronomer, I have often 
JT\ thought, but my reafon has been fo long 
fubjugated by an uncontrolable and overwhelming 
idea, that it durft not confide in its own decifions. I 
now fee how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by fuffering 
chimeras to prey upon me in fecret ; but melan- 
choly flu inks from communication, and I never 
found a man before, to whom I could impart my 
troubles, though I had been Certain of relief. I re- 
joice to find my own fentimehts confirmed by yours, 
who are not eafily deceived, and can have no mo- 
tive or purpofc to deceive. I hope that time and 
variety will diflipate the gloom that has fo long 
furrounded me, and the latter part of my days will 
be fpent in peace." 

" Your learning and virtue, faid Irtilac, may juftly 
give you hopes/' 

Raffclas then entered with the prillcefs and Pe- 
kuah, and inquired, whether they had contrived any 
new divcrfion for the next day ? (S Such* faid Ne- 

kayah, 
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kayah, is the ftace of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itfelf is 
nothing! when we have made it, the next wifh h 
to change again, The world is not yet exhauftedi 
let me fee fomething to-morrow which I never law 
before." 

" Variety, faid RaiTelas, is fo neceflary to content, 
diat even the happy valley difgufted me by the re- 
currence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myielf with impatience, when I faw the 
monks of St. Anthony fupport, without complaint, a 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform hardfhip." 

" Thofe men, anfwered Imlac, are leis wretched 
in their liknt convent than the Abiffinian princes in 
their prifon of pleafure. Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable 
motive. Their labour fupplies them with neceffaries ; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
ftate, and reminds them of its approach, while it 
fits them for it. Their time is regularly diftributed ; 
one duty lucceeds another, fo that they are not left 
open to the diftra&ion of unguided choice, nor loft 
in the ihades of HitleCs inactivity* There is a Certain 
tafk to be performed at an appropriated hour ; and 
their toils are cheerful, becauie they confider them as 
a£ts of piety, by which they are always advancing to- 
wards endlefs felicity/' 

" Do you think, faid Nckayah, that the monaftick 
rule is a more holy and lefs imperfeft ftate than 
any other ? May not he equally hope for future 
happinefs who converfes openly with mankind, who 
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fuccours the diftrefied by his charity, inftru&s the 
ignorant by his learning, and contributes by his in- 
duftry to the general fyftem of life ; even though 
he lhould omit fome of the mortifications which 
are pra&ifcd in the cloifter, and allow himfelf fuch 
harmlefs delights as his condition may place within 
Jus reach?" 

" This, faid Imlac, is a queftion which has long 
divided the wile, and perplexed the good. I am 
afraid to decide on either part. He that lives well in 
ihe world is better than he that lives well in a mo- 
naftery. But, perhaps, every one-is not able to ftem 
the temptations of publick life * and if he cannot 
conquer, he may properly retreat. Some have little 
power to do good, and have likewife litde ftrength 
to refill evil. Many are weary of their confli&s with 
adverfity, and arc willing to eje& thofe paffions 
which have long bufied them in: vain. And many 
are difmifled by age and difeafes from the more labo- 
rious duties of fociety. In monafteries the weak and 
timorous may be happily flickered, the weary may 
repofe, and the penitent may meditate. Thofe re- 
treats of prayer and contemplation have fomething fo 
congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, there 
is fcarcely one that does not propofe to clofe his life 
in pious abftra&ion with a few afibciates ferious as 
himfelf." 

" Such, faid Pekuah, has often been my Wifh, and 
I have heard the priricefs declare, that fhe fhould not 
willingly die in a crowd." 

" The liberty of ufing harmlefs pleafures, pro- 
ceeded Imlac, will not be difputed 3 but it is ftill to 
3 be 
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be examined what pleafurcs are harmlefs. The evil 
of any pleafure that Nekayah can image is not in the 
a£t itfelf, but in its confequences. Pleafure, in it- 
fdf harmlefs, may become mifchievous, by endearing 
to us a ftate which we know to be tranfient and pro- 
batory! and withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer to the begin- 
ning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in 
itfelf, nor has any other ufe, but that it difengages 
us from the allurements of fenfe. In the ftate of 
future perfe&ion, to which we all afpire, there will 
be pleafure without danger, and fecurity without 
reltraint." 

The princefs was filent, and Raflelas, turning to 
the aftronomer, afked him* whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by fiiewing her fomething which 
ftie had not feen before ? 

" Your curiofity, laid the fage, has been fo gene- 
ral, and your purfuit of knowledge fo vigorous, that 
novelties are not now very eafily to be found : but 
what you can no longer procure from the living may 
be given by the dead. Among the wonders of this 
country are the catacombs, or the ancient repofitories, 
in which the bodies of the carlieft generations were 
lodged, and where, by the virtue of the gums 
which embalmed them, diey yet remain without 
corruption/* 

'* I know not, faid Raflelas, what pleafure the 
fight of the catacombs can afford; but, fince nothing 
elfe offered, I am refblved to view them* and fhall 
place this with many other things which I have done, 
bccaufe I would do fomething." 
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They hired a guferd of hcrferien, tod Ac? next faf 
vificcd the catacombs* Wheft Ady wftre about to 
defcendinto die fcpulchral cares, " Pehtiih* faid Ac 
fM-inccfs, we are no* again invading the habitation* 
of the dead; I knotir that you wiB ftay bdkind * kt 
pie find you fafe when I return." * No, 1 will not 
be left, anfwered Pekuah \ I will go down betweea 
you and me prince." 

They then all defcended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of fubteifaneow paffagea* wfeer* 
the bodies were laid it* rows on either fide* 



CHAP, XLVII. 

IMLAC DISCOURSES QN THB KATURB OF TI*E SOUU 

« TT 7 H AT reafon, faid the priftee, can b£ givefl^ 
VV why the Egyptians fhould thus expenfively 
preferve thofe carcafes which fome nations confume 
with fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and all 
agree to remove from their fight, as foon as decent 
rites can be performed ?" 

" The original of ancient cuftoms, faid Imlac, 
is commonly unknown; for the pradtice often con- 
tinues when the caufe has ceafed; and concerning 
fuperftitious ceremonies it is vain to conje&ure ; for 
what reafon did not dictate, reafon cannot explain. 
I have long believed that the pra&ice of em- 
balming arofe only from tendernefs to the remains 
of relations or friends, and ?o this opinion I am more 
inclined, becaufe jt feems impoflible that this care 
fhould have been general; had all the dead been 

embalmed, 
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embalmed, their repofitories mufl: in time have been 
more fpacious than the dwellings of the living. I 
fuppofe only the rich or honourable were fecured 
from corruption, and the reft left to the courfe of 
nature* 

" But it is commonly fuppofcd that the Egyptians 
believed the foul to live as long as the body continued 
undiflblved, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death." 

cc Could the wife Egyptians, laid Nekayah, think 
Jo grofsly of the foul ? If the foul could once furvive 
its reparation, what could it afterwards receive Of 
fuffer from the body ?" 

" The Egyptians would doubtlefs think eirone** 
oufly* laid the aftronomer, in the darknefc of hea- 
thenifm, and the firft dawn of philofophy. The na- 
ture of the ibul is ftill difputed amidft all our oppor- 
tunities of clearer knowledge : fome yet fay, that it 
may be material, who, ncverthelefs, believe it to be 
immortal." 

" Some, anfwered Imjac, have indeed faid that 
the foui is material, but I can fcarcely believe that 
any man has thought it, who knew how to think ; 
for all the conclufions of reafon enforce the imma- 
teriality of mind, and all the notices of fenfe and in- 
yeftigations of fcience concur to prove the unconfei- 
oufnefs of matter. 

" It was never fuppofed that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we fuppofe to think? Matter can differ 
from matter only in form, denfity, bulk, motion, 

and 
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and dire&ion of modem : to which of thefe, however 
raried or combined, can con&ioufhcfs be annexed f 
To be round or fquare, to be folid or fluid, to. be 
great or little, to be moved (lowly or fwiftly one way 
or another, are modes of material exiftence, all 
equally alien from the nature of cogitation. If mat- 
ter be once without thought, it can only be made to 
think by fome new modification, but all die modifica- 
tions which it can admit are equally unconne&fd 
with cogitative powers." 

" But die materialifls, {aid the aftronomer, urge 
that matter may hare qualities with which we are 
unacquainted." 

" He who will determine, returned Iiriac, againft 
that which he knows, becaufe there may be fbme- 
thing which he knows not; he that can fet hypo- 
thetical poflibility againft acknowledged certainty, 
is not to be admitted among reafonable beings. AH 
that we know of matter is, that matter is inert, fenfe- 
lefs, and lifelefs ; and if this conviftion cannot be op- 
pofed but by referring us to fomething that we know 
not, we have all the evidence that human intelleft 
can admit. If that which is known may be over- 
ruled by that which is unknown, no being, not om- 
nifcient, can arrive at certainty/* 

<c Yet let us not, faid the aftronomer, too arro* 
gantly limit the Creator's power." 

" It is no limitation of omnipotence, replied the 
poet, to fuppofe that one thing is not confident 
with another, that the fame propofition cannot be 
at once true and falfe, that the fame number cannot 
be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred 
onthat which is created incapable of cogitation." 

c< I know 
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u I know hot, faid Nekayah, any great ufe of this 
queftion, Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have fufficiently proved, necefiarily in- 
clude eternal duration ?" 

w Of immateriality, faid Imlac* our ideas are ne- 
gative, and therefore obfcure. Immateriality feems 
to imply a natural power of perpetual duration as a 
confequence of exemption from all caufes of decay : 
whatever periflies is deftroyed by the folution of its 
contexture, and feparatioh of it3 parts j nor can we 
conceive how that which has no parts, and therefore 
admits no folution, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired." 

cc I know not, faid Raflelas, how to conceive any 
thing without exterifion ; what is extended muft have 
parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts may 
be deftroyed" 

" Confider your own conceptions, replied Imlac, 
and the difficulty will be' lefs. You will find fub- 
ftance without extenfion. An ideal form is no lefs 
real than material bulk : yet an ideal form has no 
extenfion. It is no lefs c£iiain, when you think on 
a pyrarfiid; that your mind pbflefles the idea of a 
pyramid, than that the pyramid itfelf is ftanding« 
What (pace does the idea of a pyramid occupy more 
than the idea of a grain of corn ? or how can either 
idea fuffer laceration ? As is the effeft, fuch is the 
caufe: as thought, fuch is the power that thinks; 
a power impaflive and indifcerptible." 

€€ But the Being, faid Nekayah, whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the foul, can deftroy 
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* He, fiirdy, can defooy k, aofweied Imlac, iince, 
however unperiihable, it receives from a fuperiour 
nature its power of duration. T-hat it will foot peri(h 
by any inherent caufe of decay, or principle of corrup- 
tion, may be Ihewn by philofophy ; bit phUofophy 
can tell no more. That it will not be annihilated by 
him that made it, we muft humbly learn from higher 
authority." 

The whcfle aflbrrtbly >fto«d awhile filent and col- 
lafted. w bet us return, laid IjUflfelas, from this 
fcene of mortality. How gloomy would be thefe 
manfions of thp dead to him who did not know that 
he fhould never die ; that what now a6ts fhall continue 
its agency, and whit ntirw thitiks (ball think on for 
ever. Thofe that lie here ftretthed before us, tie 
wife and the .powerful of jantient times, warn us to 
remember the fhortnefs of our prefent ftate: they 
were, perhaps, ( faatched away while they were bufy 
like us in the choiGe of life." 

<c To me, laid the princefs, the choice of life is 
become lcfs important; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity." 

They then haftened out of the caverns, and, under 
the protection of dieir guard, -returned to Cairo. 



CHAP* 
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CriTAP. XLVIfl. 

THB CONCLUSION, TN WHICH NOTHING IS CON- 
CLUDED. 

TT was' now the time of the inundation of the. 
JL Nile: a few* days after their vifit to the cata* 
combs, the river began to rife, 

TJiey were confined to their hoiife. TKe whole 
region being under water gave diem no invitation" 
to any excurfions, and, being well fupplied with ma- 
terials for talk, they diverted themfelves with com- 
parifons of the different forms of life which they had 
obferved, and with various fchemes of happinefs, 
which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never fo much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab 
reftored her to the princefs, and wilhed only to fill 
it with pious maidens, and to be made priorefs of 
the order : fhe was weary of expectation and difguft* 
and would gladly be fixed in fome unvariable ftate. 

The princefs thought, that of all fublunary 
things knowledge was the beft: fhe defired firft 
to learn all fciences, and then purpofed to found a 
college of learned women, in which fhe would pre- 
fide, that, by converting with the old, and educating 
the young, fhe might divide her time between the 
acquifition and communication of wifdom, and raife 
up for the next age models of prudence, knd patterns 
of piety. 

The prince defired a little kingdom, in which he 
might adminifter juftice in his own perfon, and fee 
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all the parts of government with his own eyes; but 
he could never fix the limits of his dominion, and 
was always adding to die number of his fubje&s. 

Imlac and the aftronomer were contented to be 
driven along the ftream of life, without direfting 
their courfc to any particular port. 

Of thefc wifhes. that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained They delibe- 
rated awhile what was to be done, and refolved, 
when the inundation fliould ceafc, to return to 
AbilSnia. . 
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